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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue Balkan War has produced several crises, at each of which 
the relations between the Great Powers appear to have reached 
Thanks to the breaking-point. As in every case the diffi- 
nt, Senin culty has been successfully tided over by the 

general reluctance of Europe to plunge into the 
unknown at this particular moment, onlookers have become 
almost cynical in their optimism. They are convinced that 
somehow or other, however black may be the outlook, we shall 
muddle through. Of the rdle played by Great Britain during 
the last six months we know comparatively little, indeed perhaps 
less than of the réle played by any other Power. On the whole 
there is no disposition to quarrel with Sir Edward Grey, who, 
thanks to the attacks of the cranks in his own camp, has enjoyed 
a larger immunity from criticism than any British Foreign 
Minister of our time. On the contrary, there is a widespread 
desire to believe that he has made the best of that difficult job 
known as making bricks without straw. The campaign of the 
German Press throughout the earlier years of his administration 
eased his position here, if it did not establish his reputation 
with his own countrymen, supported as it was by the vendetta 
of our pro-Germans. It was naturally felt among the general 
public that any Englishman enjoying the animosity of a hostile 
Power must at least be trying to do his duty, the culminating- 


point being attained when the German Press informed its cocoa 
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colleagues in this country that they should adopt as their battle- 
cry G.M.G., which was supposed to signify ‘“‘ Grey Must Go.” 
Were Sir Edward Grey a Bismarck or given to Bismarckian 
methods one might have suspected that he or some Busch on 
his behalf had inspired this brilliant effort of domestic and foreign 
enemies, of which the single effect must necessarily be to stop 
any incipient criticism of the “‘man under fire.” Latterly 
some anxiety has been caused among the steadfast supporters 
of the Grey policy, not only | by his evident inability to realise 
that every serious policy requires serious weapons—he acquiesced 
in the Fisher fraud and in the Haldane fraud, and to-day he 
tolerates the Seely fraud and the Churchill fraud—but on account 
of the changed attitude of the German Press towards him. 


Tue Westminster Gazette, which has naturally been regarded with 
suspicion on the Anglo-German question since it fell under the 
Saetiene controlling influence of Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, 
Praise the passionate advocate of Free Trade for other 

people, has triumphantly reproduced a long article 
in praise of the British Foreign Minister from the columns of 
the Daily Telegraph of Berlin—their Berliner Tageblatt—pointing 
out how successfully Sir Edward Grey has scored throughout 
the Balkan crisis and how “ poor dear Germany” has been 
compelled to take a back seat. The case is set out with some 
circumstance, the average German being made to feel what a 
worm he is through the clumsiness and incompetence of the 
conductors of German policy, while the odious British are happy 
in possessing a great and far-seeing Foreign Minister able to 
take occasion by the hand and exploit every crisis for the advan- 
tage of Great Britain. Sir Edward Grey is put on a pinnacle 
by our Berlin contemporary, whence he loftily directs the puny 
Powers feebly struggling in the valley of indecision below. Such 
a tribute from such a quarter is calculated to flatter British 
vanity, and the Westminster Gazette cannot conceal its glee, 
but most people instinctively felt “‘an enemy hath done this 
thing.” The object of the article is obvious, namely to flatter 
Sir Edward Grey—we believe him to be entirely free from vanity 
—while showing the French and Russians what “ small beer” 
they are compared to the mighty non-military Power off the 
coast of the Continent who, by superior skill and cunning, is 
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able to reap the harvest sown by others. Sir Edward Grey’s 
reputation rests on his undeviating loyalty to international 
engagements, written and moral, and we decline to believe that 
he will allow himself to be cajoled by the organs of the Wilhelm- 
strasse any more than he allowed himself to be coerced into 
resuming the rdle of Perfide Albion which is nowadays allotted 
to us in every German version of the European caste. However, 
it behoves Englishmen to remain on the qui vive and to watch 
international developments more keenly than ever, while de- 
clining to attach exaggerated importance to carefully concocted 
articles primarily intended for export and designed to arouse 
distrust of the British Foreign Minister among statesmen and 
Powers with whom Great Britain seeks the closest co-operation. 


GERMANY usually knows her own mind, but at this moment 
various cross-currents hamper that clear-thinking which is a 
characteristic of her policy, which beyond a chronic 
desire to fish in troubled waters is momentarily 
somewhat indefinite, though it must never be 
forgotten by those who would be on their guard against surprise 
that German armaments place the German Empire in a position 
to give a disagreeable turn to the situation at any moment. 
All she has to do is to egg on Austria-Hungary, who admittedly 
occupies a peculiarly difficult position, thanks to the general if 
not universal miscalculation last year as to the possibility of a 
Balkan war and as to its probable course in the unlikely event 
of hostilities. We shall to-day hopelessly misjudge every phase 
of the Near Eastern question unless we continually bear in mind 
that the leading Governments of Europe were convinced even 
after they became aware of the formation of the Balkan League 
that they could stop any war that threatened. Similarly the 
“ best informed ” General Staffs of the Great Powers, who were 
less sanguine than statesmen and diplomatists as to the pre- 
servation of peace, believed that in the event of war the Peasant 
States might conceivably secure some preliminary successes, but 
that when once the full military power of Turkey was developed 
Greeks, Servians, and Montenegrins, would vanish like chaff 
before the wind, and that though there might be a sharp tussle 
with Bulgaria the issue would be ultimately decided by the 
superior numbers at the disposal of the Porte. Intervention 
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alone could save the little Balkan nations from annihilation. 
Even the date at which Sofia would be occupied by the Turks 
was anticipated by distinguished soldiers. At the same time 
it was recognised that intervention was practically impossible 
without a war among the interveners. 


EUROPEAN statesmanship was taken completely by surprise at 
its own dismal failure to preserve peace last autumn, which was 
Mi seriously believed to depend on the form of joint 

pre simultaneous or identic Notes so dear to literary 

men of affairs, while the soldiers were equally 
amazed at the miscarriage of their forecasts as to the probable 
issue of the war. The remarkable concert between the allies 
and the brilliant strategy of the Bulgarians, combined with the 
woeful unpreparedness of the Turkish territorials and the con- 
spicuous absence of strategic and tactical intelligence, tem- 
porarily preserved the peace of Europe by robbing would-be 
interveners of the ghost of an opportunity, though gradually 
it was realised throughout the Chanceries that the very Balance 
of Power itself was among the issues involved in this titanic 
struggle of the little peoples. It would however be wise to 
await the conclusion of an unfinished episode before the quzd- 
nuncs throw up their hats. The prolonged pause and futile 
negotiations in London were undoubtedly inspired in the interests 
of Turkey, as it was confidently calculated that the allies had, 
in vulgar parlance, had such “‘a bellyful of fighting” that even 
Bulgarian ardour would cool down and that General Savoff 
would not be able to get his men to face the music again, while 
the Ottoman Empire would automatically grow stronger and 
numbers would at last come into their own. However, the 
London negotiations were abortive, owing to the misjudgment 
of the Turks and their friends as to what the former could do 
and the superior statesmanship of the Balkan League, which 
realised that their fighting capacity was still unexhausted. War 
was accordingly resumed, and after what was deemed an un- 
conscionable delay by the newspapers, whose correspondents 
were neither allowed to direct nor to boom the belligerents, 
a further series of victories was achieved by the despised allies, 
pronounced by experts to be at the end of their tether. Janina 
was captured by the Greeks, Djavid Pasha on the banks of the 
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Skumbi surrendered to the Servians, Adrianople was triumphantly 
carried by the irresistible Bulgarians, though not without serious 
sacrifices. It was very disconcerting to diplomacy, which had 
intended to settle every outlying problem without further 
fighting, and the prospect of les grandes impuissances asserting 
themselves became fine by degrees and beautifully less. The 
benighted little nations, which had put their fortunes to the 
touch in the supreme ordeal, seemed determined to settle the 
whole question according to their own interests, without con- 
sidering the susceptibilities of the great lookers-on. But so long 
as there is life there is hope, and as Skutari remained in Turkish 
hands the Chanceries felt that life was still worth living. Some- 
thing might be pulled out of the fire and placed to the credit 
side of a somewhat disastrous account. After prolonged pouwr- 
parlers, the so-called concert of Europe found a formula in “ the 
coercion of Montenegro,” which would have been purely comic 
but for the issues involved and the formidable forces in the 
background. We are not criticising the diplomats whom cir- 
cumstances had placed in a highly ridiculous position. Theirs 
was a hard lot, thanks to thirty years muddling of the Eastern 
question, and it is devoutly to be hoped that, though they bear 
great responsibility for the smaller war, they may succeed in 
avoiding the greater Armageddon. 


Tue difficulty as usual lay in getting Austria-Hungary and 
Russia into line, not owing to any extra dose of original sin 
Qunittins at in either of those Powers, but simply because 
hideeanis in both cases real vital national interests are 

involved of which their Governments are fully 
conscious. With them it is not a case of directing other people 
in the way they should go, by articles and speeches from a com- 
fortable distance, which appears to be our happy lot. Austria- 
Hungary’s long-cherished ambition of developing eastwards 
would appear to have received a severe check from the unfore- 
seen military power of the Southern Slavs, who not only may 
become strong enough to block her permanently from coveted 
outlets, but likewise act with magnetic power upon Slavs within 
the Austro-Hungarian Dominions, who are by no means con- 
tented with their present lot. On the other hand, to Russia, as 
the mother Slav Power, any coercion of a minor Slav nation, 
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especially Montenegro, once described by a Tsar at a critical 
moment as “* Russia’s only friend,” was so repulsive as to provoke 
a movement of Russian public opinion such as swept the St. 
Petersburg Government into war with Turkey thirty-six years 
ago. However, after unheard-of efforts, in which it must be 
said that the spirit of moderation dominated Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, it was finally agreed and decreed by the Great Powers, 
who have kept in close touch through the London Conference 
of Ambassadors, that in any event Skutari should be incor- 
porated in the new Albania, whose autonomy is prized by Austria, 
as some set-off to the great territorial expansion of Slavdom 
elsewhere. Montenegro was advised, and indeed commanded, 
to abandon the prolonged siege of Skutari, but, as might have 
been expected, the concert of Europe was somewhat half-hearted 
owing to conflicting sentiments. Russia contented herself with 
“ acquiescing ” in the coercion of Montenegro. It was all she 
could be reasonably asked for. There was no enthusiasm in 
France for a job distasteful to an ally who had lately furnished 
further and precious proofs of her attachment to the Republic. 
Italy derived a minimum of satisfaction from making herself 
disagreeable to the family of her beloved Queen. Germany, 
having expressed approval of the policy through deference to 
the wishes of her Austrian ally, indulged in the usual sneers 
when it came to carrying it out, being divided between a desire 
to run with the hare and hold with the hounds. Great Britain 
reluctantly assented, after being convinced that the peace of 
Europe was trembling in the balance, as is evident from Sir 
Kdward Grey’s explanation of a distasteful policy in the House 
of Commons. Austria-Hungary alone was enthusiastic. She 
had made so many sacrifices of amour propre and treasure during 
the past winter and could not forgo a last opportunity of showing 
that she was more Teuton than Slav. 


ONLY one thing was needed to secure the triumph of the concert 
of Europe and to convince a sceptical world that it was still 
stdin “in being,” namely the submission of Montenegro 
Cameiainions ,and the abandonment of the siege of Skutari. 

But the single effect of European diplomacy was, 
so to speak, to “‘ binge up” the mountaineers, while King Nicholas 
hurled defiance at the embattled hosts of the Continent—he 
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probably had no alternative, as he would have lost his throne 
by obedience—while the attack on this last Turkish stronghold 
was renewed with redoubled vigour. In the beginning of April 
some outworks were carried. The Powers replied by proclaiming 
a blockade of the coast from Antivari to the River Drin, the 
command of the International Squadron told off for the duty 
of bringing Montenegro to reason being gracefully conceded to 
this country in the person of Vice-Admiral Burney, probably in 
order to arouse the suspicions of Slavs and Italians, to whom this 
action was equally odious, though, for various reasons, both 
found themselves constrained to assent to it. There were the 
usual peans of joy over such a practical demonstration of the 
solidarity of Europe in the face of “a common danger,” while 
our Potsdam Press emphasised the fact that the German lamb 
and the British lion were lying down side by side, under a British 
Admiral. Enthusiasts inferred that all would be well for all 
time. Germany would realise the futility of having a fleet 
of her own, seeing that our ships were quite capable of doing 
the needful, while the British Fleet could be correspondingly 
reduced and the money saved spent on catching votes. It was 
a brilliant, if brief, moment in the chequered chapter of Anglo- 
German relations. Europe, as usual, reckoned without her 
host. Turkey, it is true, was believed to be ready to place her 
disordered affairs in the hands of the Great Powers, for the 
simple reason that no other course was open to her. Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Greece were expected to paralyse one another owing 
to the revival of internecine feuds, which must inevitably break 
out when the restraining influence of war had been removed, 
as they hated one another more than they hated the Turk, and 
the divsion of the spoils would destroy the Balkan League and 
place its component parts at the mercy of Roumania, who, 
though remaining out of the picture, has never been out of 
the reckoning of serious students of the Near Eastern embroglio. 


TE situation dragged for a fortnight, during which the Inter- 
national Squadron did nothing in particular, but did it very 
Fall of well, when all of a sudden came the startling 
Sen toet news that the unexpected had once more happened, 

and that Skutari, which had successfully defied its 
assailants for six months, was actually in the hands of the 
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Montenegrins (April 23). Politics apart it is impossible to 
withhold admiration from the great feat achieved by the littlest 
of the little peoples in securing their hearts’ desire, upon the 
achievement of which, from the opening of the war, the entire 
resources of the manhood of Montenegro, and the womanhood 
too, had been concentrated. Nor must we forget to render 
justice to the defenders for their gallant and steadfast resistance, 
which, together with the defence of Adrianople, have done 
something to redeem the military reputation of Turkey, which 
has suffered cruelly owing to the maladministration of the old 
Turks and the appalling inexperience and ineptitude of the 
young Turks. At the outbreak of the war Hassan Riza Pasha, 
an officer of real distinction, was Vali of Skutari and Commander 
of the Skutari Division of the Ottoman Army. He had been 
a member of the Committee in the early days of the revolution 
and followed Mahommed Shevket Pasha in his march from 
Salonika to Constantinople, but he gave up politics and strongly 
encouraged other soldiers to do the same. Prior to the siege, 
the Skutari garrison was reinforced by the arrival of Essad 
Pasha Toptan at the head of a division of Albanian Redifs, 
which gave the General in Command considerable strength. 
On the announcement of the decision of the Powers to incor- 
porate Skutari in an independent autonomous Albania, Essad 
Pasha Toptan hoisted the Albanian flag, on the ground that 
it was only when fighting under the national banner that the 
Albanian troops could be relied upon to oppose the Montenegrins, 
The relations between the two Generals became rather strained, 
and Hassan Riza, who was an intimate friend of Nazim Pasha, 
was murdered shortly after the news of the War Minister’s 
death reached Skutari in February on his way from dining 
with the Albanian General, who is alleged to have offered him 
his own A.D.C. as escort on Hassan Riza’s return home, but 
the latter refused. After this tragedy Essad Pasha Toptan 
became Commander of Skutari. He is a great and powerful 
Albanian Chief of the old Highland type, rapacious, brave, 
resourceful, ‘“‘ bloody, bold, and dangerous.” Under the 
Albanian flag Skutari put up a fine defence, which it was believed 
the besiegers would be unable to overcome. However the 
coercion of the concert, as we have seen, had an extraordinarily 
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stimulating influence on the Montenegrins, who realised that 
it was a case of now or never, and after making great sacrifices, 
when the garrison were short of food-supplies and ammunition, 
the place was carried by storm, King Nicholas, with sagacious 
magnanimity, allowing the defenders to march out with the 
honours of war, taking some of their guns with them. 


Ir is too soon to appreciate the effect of this further memorable 
episode in a wonderful war upon the European situation. Need- 
hattebion less to say, the capture of Skutari caused the 
ye eee utmost satisfaction to the other Balkan States, 

while the Russian people make no pretence of 
concealing their joy, though the Russian Government is fully 
conscious of the introduction of another disturbing element 
in her delicate relations with Austria-Hungary. The reception 
of the news in other capitals necessarily varied. Official Turkey 
professes equanimity, on the comfortable theory that the fate 
of Skutari now concerns Europe rather than Constantinople. 
Berlin declared that nothing could affect the unanimous deter- 
mination of the Powers as expressed by the joint démarche at 
Cettigne and the communiqué of the Russian Government and 
the common naval demonstration, that Skutari should belong 
to Albania. Paris became more than ever conscious of the 
delicacy of the position, as were France to participate in the 
naval demonstration it was as nothing compared to the opposi- 
tion which would be aroused to actual measures of coercion 
against King Nicholas. We imagine that this is very much 
the view entertained in England, where the demonstration 
against Montenegro has never been popular and was only under- 
taken lest worse evils should ensue. The British are immensely 
influenced by the fait accompli and the logic of the stricken field 
is difficult to overcome. We are convinced that for us the only 
policy is to walk hand in hand with France and Russia, who 
are no less anxious than we are to keep the peace of Europe, 
which depends more upon the solidarity of the Triple Entente 
than upon anything else. Sir Edward Grey would make a fatal 
blunder if he allowed himself to be coaxed into occupying the 
position of a detached skirmisher between the Triple Alliance 
and the Dual Alliance. The only result of such an attitude on 
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our part would deservedly be to arouse the suspicion of every 
other Power on a question on which our interests are manifestly 
secondary, while nothing could be more calculated to endanger 
the general peace than to give our enemies a pretext for 
declaring that England the unreliable is at her old game of 
Perfide Albion. 


Let us frankly recognise that every alternative presents diffi- 
culties. The best hope lies in the moderation of the Russian 
Government, which has so far succeeded in holding 
its own against its Chauvinists, and even amidst 
the natural exultation caused by the Montenegrin 
triumph it is announced that Russia will not allow herself to 
be deflected from the common policy of which the constitution 
of an independent Albania forms an integral part. The various 
currents of opinion among diplomatists indicate that, while 
pessimists aver that the situation has abruptly changed for the 
worse because the Montenegrins will not relinquish Skutari unless 
expelled by force, optimists assert that King Nicholas’ position 
is so greatly strengthened among his own people by his glorious 
coup that his prestige will enable him to abandon Skutari on 
reasonable terms. Others again affirm, that for all practical 
purposes the position remains unchanged because the agreement 
of the Powers is unbroken. Let us hope they may be right, 
though they are somewhat hazy as regards the practical problem, 
namely the means by which the Montenegrins are to be persuaded 
to relinquish the object of their ambition, or, alternatively, how 
they are to be expelled. Russia cannot undertake this dis- 
agreeable task; France is as little likely to attempt it, while 
few Englishmen believe that our exiguous expeditionary force 
will invest Cettigne. Much will depend on the attitude of 
Austria-Hungary and the advice of Germany. The capture of 
Skutari caused as much disgust in Vienna as delight in St. Peters- 
burg. According to the well-informed Times Vienna corre- 
spondent, “ the official standpoint, proclaimed with emphasis 
in all directions, is that the fall of Skutari changes nothing in 
the question of its destiny. The decision of the Powers that 
Skutari shall be Albanian must be executed with or without 
the co-operation of Europe. Should the other Powers hesitate 
Austria-Hungary will act alone.” 


Irritation in 
Vienna 
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ONE must however remember that the Dual Monarchy is a 
divided House. Recent events show that it is extremely difficult 
Safety i for the Austro-Hungarian Government to adopt 

Delay an anti-Slav policy, and over and over again 

impatient demands for prompt action have been 
followed by procrastination and inaction, which have saved the 
situation. The strength of Slav feeling which, for military 
reasons alone, the Vienna Government is compelled to consider, 
may best be indicated by a notable article in the official organ 
of the Absolutist Croatian Government (see Times, April 22), the 
Narodni Novini of Agram: “ We rejoice with our whole heart 
at this success, which proves again that our Montenegrin brethren 
still possess the heroic qualities of their glorious ancestors. The 
courage and self-sacrifice of the Montenegrin soldiers assures 
them the recognition of Europe, and adds a fresh leaf of laurel 
to their crown of fame.” The reader will be able to form a more 
useful opinion of the international effect of the fall of Skutari 
than we can hope to do at the moment of going to press. If 
delay can be secured until the present excitement subsides we 
may still hope that the little war will end without precipitating 
the bigger war which has haunted the Chanceries of Europe 
throughout the winter and spring, and for which provident 
Powers have made preparation, though Great Britain unfortu- 
nately is not among their number, our politicians being content 
with the utterances of an Asquith, who has at any time during 
the last few months been prepared to tell us that in his opinion 
“rather sooner than later,” an honourable and peaceful settle- 
ment will be reached. Any one who says sufficiently often 
that peace will come is bound one day or another to take his 


place among the prophets. No less may be said of a perpetual 
prophet of war. 


“ Puus c’a change plus c’est la meme chose.” We are unable to 
share the sénsation caused by recent Krupp revelations. As 
See regards the alleged charges of corruption it is wiser 

to be silent. People who live in Limehouses 
shouldn’t throw stones. The public service of Germany, though 
not overpaid, is, on the whole, clean, wholesome, and devoted 
to the interests of the State. Would that all countries could 
say the same. Official misdeeds will be promptly dealt 
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with by the German Emperor and the German Government 
without the intervention of Select Committees and without 
sacrificing national interests to party considerations. On such 
matters Germany seeks and needs no advice from this side of 
the water. We can, however, sympathise with the interest 
aroused in the Fatherland where Krupp and the Kaiser divide 
the allegiance of patriots. Indeed, it has long been regarded 
(and the attitude of successive Kaisers has done not a little to 
encourage it) as almost lése majesté to criticise Krupp, which 
from the days of Bismarck has stood before the world as one 
of the pillars of German greatness. This unpleasant subject was 
brought before the Reichstag on April 19 by the Socialist Deputy, 
Dr. Liebknecht, who is, we believe, member for Potsdam, and 
naturally when he opened fire upon Krupp it was generally anti- 
cipated that he would be annihilated by the War Minister in the 
usual flamboyant fashion for attacking the Army and Navy, 
as both are equally dependent on Krupp, and held up to public 
execration as a typical Socialistic sans patrie who was betraying 
his country to the enemy at a crisis of her fate. But this was 
not to be. Matters had gone too far, for not only did the member 
for Potsdam give a detailed account of the corrupt operations 
of certain armament firms working in sinister conjunction with 
War Office officials, but he named the firm, the newspapers 
inspired by them, saying inter alia that until a few weeks ago 
the House of Krupp maintained an agent in Berlin whose business 
it was to bribe officials in the Admiralty and the War Office in 
order to obtain secret documents and thus get ahead of other 
firms outside this inner ring or Marine Verstandigung, whose 
members exchanged information and divided up the profits on 
the contracts obtained by any of them for parts of ships. Dr. 
Liebknecht did not stop there, for he declared that as a result 
of information supplied by himself to the Ministry of War pro- 
ceedings had already been taken against the persons implicated. 
General von Heeringen, the Minister of War, found himself in 
an awkward predicament when he rose to reply to this damaging 
because circumstantial indictment, and no doubt he would have 
preferred to dismiss the episode as a vile invention of Socialist 
enemies of German greatness. Unfortunately he could only 
accuse Dr. Liebknecht of exaggeration, complaining that he had 
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requested the postponement of the interpellation because the 
preliminary investigation was not finished. 


Tae War Minister admitted that a subordinate official of the 
firm of Krupp had acquired documents from several corporals 
The ‘ and non-commissioned officers, while a high official 
e Sub- ‘ 

ordinate? | WaS involved, though he could not say whether 

the Directors of the Krupp firm were implicated, 
as that “ was not yet certain.” (Socialist cries of “‘ It is always 
a subordinate.”) Dr. Liebknecht had mentioned the name of 
Herr von Dewitz, who, he said, was a highly-placed official in 
Krupp’s works at Essen, as the recipient and custodian of the 
reports from their Berlin agent. The War Minister insisted that 
in any case there was no question of a betrayal of military secrets 
imperilling the Fatherland, and he wound up with a peroration 
on the national debt to Krupp, the creator of German artillery. 
“This must be recognised with gratitude irrespectively of the 
present case.” The attitude of the War Minister was neither 
confident nor encouraging and naturally made a much greater 
impression on the German public, which is immensely affected 
by official opinion, than the exposure of the Socialists, whose 
business it is to expose the powers that be, among whom Krupp 
may be ranked. The firm issued a statement to the effect that 
the disclosures were the result of the denunciation by a dismissed 
servant, that their subordinate agent in Berlin accused of improper 
practices received no funds from the firm beyond his salary, and 
that Krupps were in a position to uphold the “ absolute honour- 
ableness of the long-tried official,’ Herr von Dewitz, to which 
the Socialist paper the Vorwdrts replied that Herr von Dewitz 
had been for some time under arrest and was only released on 
bail. Dr. Liebknecht followed up his first arraignment by 
another speech denying the statement of the War Minister that 
secrets had not been betrayed, declaring that Krupps had in 
their safes at Essen a large number of secret documents about 
all manner of things—referring partly to the competition of 
other firms, but also to new constructions which the military 
authorities and their competitors desired to introduce. 
Many of these papers had been seized and the speaker possessed 
copies of several of them. He reiterated his charge that Herr 
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von Dewitz was the keeper of the documents, and protested 
against the Minister of War’s tribute to Krupp, for “ when it 
was asked how much Germany owed to Krupp he would ask 
how much Krupps owed to the German people, and whether the 
hundreds of millions now possessed by this firm did not come 
out of the pockets of the poorest of the poor.” He referred to 
a letter in which Frederick Krupp recommended his guns to 
Napoleon III in 1868 and to Napoleon’s reply expressing a lively 
desire for the success and extension of an industry that was 
destined to render considerable service to humanity. 


Dr. LizBKNECHT asserted that the legal enquiry was being 
diverted into proceedings against the individual suspected of 
Deduenches supplying him with his information, which was 
the Foreign 2” additional reason for bringing the subject 
Press before the Reichstag, and he concluded by 

demanding a general and exhaustive investiga- 
tion, claiming inter alia to have proved that among the 
methods adopted to stimulate German armaments was 
the circulation by armament firms of false reports in the 
foreign Press in order to excite German opinion in the 
interests of fresh expenditure, and he gave an instance of an 
attempt being made to obtain the insertion “if possible 
in one of the most widely read French newspapers” of an 
announcement that the French authorities intended to accelerate 
rearmament with machine guns and to order double the number 
of guns originally intended. In another speech the Minister 
of War repeated that so far as he knew there was no question 
of {treason or of the betrayal of military secrets perilous to the 
security of the Empire, though he refused to discuss the matter 
any further, admitting however that three years ago an arma- 
ment firm, the Waffen-und-Munitionsfabrik, had promoted the 
insertion of an article in the French Press, but according to a 
declaration by the Directors this was “ merely with the purpose 
of securing by means of the contradiction something definite 
to go upon regarding the intentions of the French military 
authorities.” In any case no influence had been exercised 
upon the German Army authorities, and he would beg his 
hearers to await the results of the enquiry in the Krupp 
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case. As we have said, Germany is master in her own 
house, and is quite able to regulate her domestic concerns 
without outside advice, and we should not have referred to 
the matter were it not for the fact, which is as old as the hills, 
and was publicly proclaimed to the world on the issue of 
that remarkable book, Busch’s Life of Bismarck, that it is a 
recognised German practice not only by armament firms, but 
by German statesmen, diplomatists, princes, and even Emperors, 
to exploit the foreign Press for German purposes. Bismarck 
invented the system and his successors have maintained it. 
It is notorious to every one who has taken the trouble to 
read Busch or to acquaint himself with what is going on 
in Germany, and at no time has this intriguing been more 
persistent than to-day, and in no Press in the world is 
the finger of Germany so clearly distinguishable as in our own. 
We have always termed this section of British newspapers—which 
are no credit to their profession, whatever may be their Party 
politics and some of them make a great profession of Party 
devotion, either Radical or Unionist—the Potsdam Press, 
because whether their editors are conscious of it or not and 
whatever may be the process of filtration the source of inspiration 
is Potsdam or Berlin. The German Foreign Office has a special 
Press bureau for the single purpose of directing the Press at 
home and abroad in the way it should go. The correspondents 
of several English newspapers in Berlin regularly repair to the 
Wilhelmstrasse, where information can be cheaply obtained and 
is readily given to all “ tame” correspondents of any nationality, 
especially the English and the American, artlessness being the 
dominant characteristic of Anglo-Saxons. Such correspondents 
gradually and unconsciously fall into the habit of sending 
their newspapers whatever information they receive in the 
Press bureau, which is naturally calculated to promote German 
rather than British interests. The work of independent corre- 
spondents is made correspondingly difficult, and it requires a 
man of grit to withstand the atmosphere. Much of the news 
that finds its way from Berlin to New York would be laughable 
were it not lamentable. 
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Ar different periods every foreign Press has been under this 
spell, and when the Wilhelmstrasse was controlled by a great 
man like Bismarck, the entire foreign Press danced 
The Anglo- 
Peg to his piping, though the wonderful apparatus he 
Simpleton created for misleading the world for the glorifica- 
tion of Germany was naturally somewhat dis- 
credited when its author disclosed the working of the machinery 
to an astonished Europe. It must likewise be remembered if 
the German question is to be understood, and unless it be under- 
stood we have little chance of doing our duty by Europe or of 
keeping our place in Europe, that every Germany embassy has 
likewise its bureau, and though there is natural reluctance to 
criticise ambassadorial activities by the Press of the country 
to which the representative of a friendly Power is accredited, 
the intimacy in recent years between the Press bureau of the 
German Embassy in London and a section of English newspapers, 
which have been skilfully played upon as a piano is played upon 
by a pianist, has been a matter of common knowledge and 
comment. The game is so obvious that it should impose on no 
one, but there are none so blind as those who will not see, and 
some of our able editors deem it their duty at the present time 
to espouse the cause of Germany at the expense of their own 
country. In season and out of season these same organs inform 
us that peace is the greatest of British interests, and yet their 
pens are apparently at the disposal of the only Power who 
threatens the peace of Europe. What is Germany doing? What 
does she want? ‘The answer to these questions should indicate 
our duty. She is obviously engaged in piling up armaments 
on a scale without parallel in the history of nations. We used 
to be told that it was impossible for any Power to maintain at 
once a first-class Army and a first-class Navy, and Lord Haldane, 
a professed authority upon Germany, pooh-poohed the expansion 
of the German navy on the very ground that the Germans were 
too sensible to commit the impossible folly of saddling them- 
selves with a burden that had never been successfully borne. 
The policy of British Ministers assumed for many years the 
soundness of Lord Haldane’s view, which was not confined to 
one Party, and the Unionists have something to answer for, if 
not so much as their opponents, in refusing to take the German 
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menace seriously when it could have been effectively and econom- 
ically dealt with. Messrs. Asquith and Co. reduced our Regular 
Army and failed to maintain our sea-Power, until one fine day, 
when it was rather too late, we awoke to realise that not only 
was the German Army automatically increasing hand over 
fist, but that while we were knocking off “ Dreadnoughts” as a 
symbol of international goodwill and as a good example to 
others Germany was laying down “ Dreadnoughts” until in the 
heyday of the régime of “‘ Sleep quietly in your beds” (Sir John 
Fisher) not only had we abandoned the two-power standard, 
but even the one-power standard, being content to lay down 
two ‘ Dreadnoughts” to Germany’s four. 


WE have never recovered from that crime, which coincided 
with a general scaling down of the British Navy, a cheese- 
re paring refusal to provide the things necessary to 
of 1908 enable our Fleet to keep the sea, namely men, 

docks, guns, destroyers, reserves of all kind, and 
it is by no means certain that the crime of 1908 may not land 
us in catastrophe. Germany has taken full advantage of 
the lead she then got, while our Government has been content 
with a few pseudo-patriotic speeches to impose on one 
party coupled with sustained inaction to placate the other. 
What is Germany doing? She is cajoling us with soft words 
in order to arouse the suspicions of our friends, while she herself 
is adopting a policy of armaments, which is tantamount to 
a declaration of war—at her own time. Her ambitions are 
Napoleonic, and it must be recognised that her weapons are 
not disproportionate to her ambitions. In one year she adds 
to her Army twice the number of troops that the Haldane 
policy has robbed from our Regular Army in five years, 
and 50 per cent. to the immediate striking force of her fleet. 
The reply of our politicians is to denounce Lord Roberts for 
endeavouring to awaken his self-complacent countrymen to 
some sense of their position, peril, and obligations, while resolutely 
refusing to take adequate measures either on land, on sea, 
or in the air. What does Germany want? And when we say 
Germany we do not mean the German masses, who don’t count, 
but will docilely follow where they are led, but the powers that 
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be in Prussianised Germany, who call the tune without paying 
the piper. They aspire to dominate Europe, like Napoleon 
before them, and their single hope of attaining their object lies 
in sowing distrust among the nations composing the Triple 
Entente, consisting of Great Britain, Russia, and France. 
Cajolery, as we have seen, is applied in one quarter, coercion 
in another. For the time being at any rate Russia and France 
appreciate their risks and responsibilities and are taking time by 
the forelock, performing not only their own duties, but also our 
duties, in the hope that England the unready and the laggard 
may yet wake up in time to play her part in preserving that peace 
which, though the greatest of British interests, arouses so little 
genuine enthusiasm among us as to make it difficult to 
persuade our people and impossible to persuade our politicians 
to take the vital elementary steps needed to preserve it. 
To promote the aggressive designs of Germany, to help her 
sinister policy of breaking up the Triple Entente, we actually 
have our Ministers announcing urbi e¢ orbi that we are under no 
military obligations to support the cause of France, though to 
every intelligent patriot the cause of France is nowadays the 
cause of England and the cause of Europe. The outlook is 
anything but agreeable, but German intrigue has been defeated 
so often before, while its tools have been discredited, that we 
are entitled to hope history will repeat itself. 


In spite of the feebleness and folly of our professional politicians, 
the zeal of the German Press bureau in our midst, the simplicity 
Che Besevens and treachery of certain newspapers, the poisonous 
ofaniIdea Peace propaganda permeating the North of 

England (which is understood to be financed by 
one of the many undesirable aliens who make this country their 
home in order to destroy her), there are stimulating signs of an 
awakening public opinion, which, though slow and sure, cannot 
fail to prevail in the long run—if only time were on our side. 
Lord Roberts’ pious pilgrimage to great industrial centres like 
Bristol, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, where he is greeted not 
only with the respect which is his due, but with the enthusiasm 
his personality always inspires wherever he goes, has been the 
main factor in this new consciousness. Those who have accom- 
panied him have been amazed by the size and the interest of 
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the vast crowds which he has managed to address, and by the 
deep impression he has made by sincere and simple speeches 
spoken from the heart to the heart. His audiences have been 
chiefly working men; indeed great pains have been taken by 
the admirable organisers of these great gatherings to get as many 
working men as possible within range of his voice, and it is 
evident that it is not among the working classes, as some superior 
persons appear to imagine, that the chief difficulty resides of 
persuading Englishmen that the time has come when they must 
either consent to take a back seat in the civilised world or 
be prepared to make a great personal effort, and if need be a 
personal sacrifice in order to hold what their forefathers gained. 
The difficulty lies rather in the classes above them owing to 
the growth of materialism, which is not the monopoly of the 
Have-nots, but an obsession of the Haves, the main ambition 
of a large proportion of whom is to spend on themselves money 
they haven’t got. We see the same phenomenon in every rank 
of life, and it forms a dangerous barrier to patriotism and national 
service. That the cause of which Lord Roberts is the personi- 
fication will win is beyond doubt, as may be gathered from the 
enraged comments of that portion of the Press which represents 
the most selfish and sordid section of the community, the middle- 
class Radical Cobdenite. Lord Roberts makes no efforts at 
oratory, but contents himself with reminding his hearers of the 
elementary facts of human history, including British history 
and of the world in which we live, while recalling them to that 
sense of duty which has been the inspiration of preceding genera- 
tions, who have made us the Great Power we still are. Even 
the bitterest enemy of “ Militarism ” cannot pretend that Lord 
Roberts has any axe to grind, and the spectacle of this grand 
old man on a mission to his countrymen is the most inspiring 
episode of our time. 


THe country is under a great obligation to the Times and the 
Daily Mail for the eloquent and effective backing which they 
A Palpable have given to National Service, a question which 
Trap even politicians can no longer afford to pooh- 

pooh, and even though their utterances on 
problems concerning national defence remain in most cases as 
obsolete as ever it is self-evident that many of them no longer 
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believe the rubbish they talk. We always felt confident we 
should live to see the exposure and humiliation of that worst 
of all quacks, Lord Haldane, who hoped to find refuge on the 
Woolsack before he was found out at the War Office. Happily 
he escaped too late, and to-day no serious person can be found 
to say a word for the Haldane policy, which is seen to have 
been “‘ eye-wash,” and so far from living in history as the modern 
Carnot, the organiser of victory, he will take his place with such 
organisers of disaster as the Le Boeufs. If he had any sense of 
shame he would never venture to open his mouth on the Army 
again, and if his countrymen had sufficient self-respect they 
would never listen to anything he said on any aspect of National 
Defence. But the House of Lords has learnt to suffer windbags 
gladly, and Lord Haldane meanders on, talking the same non- 
sense with which he used to bamboozle the House of Commons, 
though fortunately there is generally somebody on the spot 
capable of effectively contrasting the facts as presented from 
the Woolsack and the facts as they really are. Nothing is 
perhaps more eloquent of the confessed failure of the Govern- 
ment to assure the safety of the State than their effort to com- 
promise the Opposition by inviting Mr. Balfour to sit on a 
Committee or a sub-Committee of the Defence Committee, 
which is supposed to be engaged in a solemn enquiry as to the 
invadability of these shores. We are exceedingly sorry that an 
old parliamentary hand like the ex-Prime Minister should have 
walked into such a palpable trap. The Defence Committee is a 
sham invented by the politician to fool the people into believing 
that there is a serious body devoted to working out in peace 
time the problems of war. The Defence Committee is nothing 
of the kind; it is a more or less casual gathering of politicians, 
soldiers, and sailors, to which the Prime Minister can summon 
any one he pleases, and from which he can exclude any one 
who displeases him, and any expert whose advice was unpalatable 
would very soon find himself left out of the picture. Even 
where the case is so overwhelming that even “ tame ”’ experts are 
unable to capitulate, the politicians have their own way, pursue 
the policy that is condemned, and there is no machinery for 
acquainting the people with what the non-political portion 
of the Defence Committee have really thought, said, and 
demanded. 
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Every one knows that the object of the new enquiry is to reduce 
the number of hypothetical invaders of this country in order 
Retiasine thet? meet the situation created by the collapse of 
Sueaiiacs the Territorial Force. If there were 900,000 

Territorials as originally adumbrated, it would 
have been possible to concede an invasion of, say, 200,000 
Germans; but as the Territorial Force never rose to 300,000, 
the German invasion has had to be kept down to a maximum 
of 70,000, because it must bear a certain proportion to the 
Territorials. Should the latter fall to 100,000 the German 
invaders would be officially reduced to 25,000, and so on. The 
object of the new enquiry is to reduce the number of Germans 
in order to keep pace with the fall in Territorials. The reason 
that Mr. Balfour has been invited to participate is in order to save 
the bacon of the present Government, who, in the probable event 
of the catastrophe for which they have long prepared, would be 
able to turn round on the country, insisting that the Opposition 
were jointly responsible because on the eve of disaster Mr. 
Balfour sat on an enquiry which decided whatever follies are 
about to be decided. It is therefore essential emphatically to 
disclaim any Unionist responsibility for the decision of a body 
whose whole record inspires distrust, and which is to render a 
preconsidered verdict. 


Aone healthier signs of the times, which may likewise be attri- 
buted to Lord Roberts’ influence, it is observable that while 

the politicians are afraid to tell the people the 
a ane truth, which is tantamount to a vote of censure 

on themselves during the last seven years, dis- 
tinguished soldiers and sailors are not above doing so. On the 
same day that Lord Curzon was pulverising Lord Haldane in 
the House of Lords (April 21) and making an appeal to both 
parties, which will certainly fall on deaf ears, Admiral Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, the First Sea Lord, made an important 
declaration at the Union Jack Club, which offers a contrast to 
the speeches we used to hear from one of his predecessors, who 
regarded the whole duty of a citizen as confined to “ sleeping 
quietly in his bed.” It is refreshing to hear a First Sea Lord 
telling an English audience that “ he trusted that the one great 
truth would always be remembered that neither Service could 
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dispense with the other. They heard a good deal of loose talking 
on the matter; it sometimes took the shape of friendly chaff, 
but all the same it existed. There were people who went about 
saying, ‘If war comes the Fleet alone is quite enough to keep 
anybody from coming anywhere near the shores of this island 
kingdom.’ There could be no more foolish or mischievous 
statement. The Fleet alone could not do it.” Then came 
these memorable words: “‘ The presence of a sufficiently trained 
professional Army in these islands at all times was quite as 
necessary as the other arm of the Service.” The complement 
came from Sir John French at the Annual Dinner of the London 
Chamber of Commerce (April 24). General French declared 
that for reasons “I am unable to fathom or understand, the 
question of our military needs seems to be centred altogether 
on this problem of raids and invasions, for one often hears the 
opinion expressed that, if we have no fear of invasion, why do 
we want an Army at all.” This was simply to forget our own 
history. The position of the British Empire to-day was largely 
due to the British Army. ‘“ Did we want an Army in the days of 
Marlborough or in the time of the Peninsula? Was the Battle 
of Waterloo fought and won by a British Army or not? Did 
we want an Army in the Crimea, in India, in Egypt, or in South 
Africa? We must perfect the forces necessary to secure our 
Imperial and wide-world interests.” Why don’t the politicians 
talk in this strain. A campaign of education would be infinitely 
more useful than any hole-and-corner meetings of hugger- 
mugger Committees, whose decisions will only be published in 
the event of their suiting the party exigencies of the moment. 


THE so-called Edinburgh compromise bisecting Tariff Reform 
into two parts is working exactly as might have been foreseen, 
F namely as an encouragement to a handful of 

Intrigues Conservative Cobdenites to intrigue against the 

policy of the Party. First in one constituency, 
then in another, a candidate crops up who, when planted 
on the electors, will obviously devote himself to torpe- 
doing Tariff Reform, even though for the moment he may 
feel constrained to pay sufficient lip-service to be adopted. So 
far these efforts have not been conspicuously successful, but 
the Free Fooders have apparently brought off one coup. South 
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Kensington is one of the great Unionist strongholds of London, 
instinct with patriotism and Imperialism—an ideal constituency 
for a man of brains, character, and independence. It has been 
whole-heartedly in favour of the “ first constructive work ” of the 
Unionist Party ever since Mr. Chamberlain launched his policy. 
It has no weakness for mugwumps, and has never been repre- 
sented by one. Lord Castlereagh, though nominally a Tariff 
Reformer, very nominally, is believed to have been one of the 
most active back-stairs spade-workers for the dropping of the 
Imperial policy. Moreover he holds a comfortable seat at 
Maidstone, which may be a suitable field for Suffragist opera- 
tions. It was therefore somewhat surprising to learn from the 
public Press (April 19), under the heading of Election Intelligence, 
that in the first place “ Lord Castlereagh intimated about a 
month ago that he had decided not to stand again for Maidstone, 
as his private interests lie so much in the north that he feels 
he cannot serve the constituency as he would like to do”; 
secondly, that “‘ the Executive Committee of the South Kensing- 
ton Conservative Association have now decided to recommend 
Lord Castlereagh to the Association for adoption as prospective 
Unionist candidate upon the retirement of Lord Claud Hamilton, 
M.P.” The retirement of Lord Claud Hamilton was not un- 
expected, but it is nevertheless regrettable, as he was an admirable 
representative of this great constituency. But it is doubly 
regrettable owing to the unfortunate arrangement threatened 
whereby a Unionist seat at Maidstone is placed in jeopardy, 
and a not particularly suitable candidate is forced upon 
South Kensington. There is humour, as always, in these 
episodes, as we are invited to infer that South Kensington is 
somewhere in the north of England, presumably in Durham, 
where Lord Castlereagh’s private interests lie. This is a brilliant 
instance how not to do it, unless the writer of this paragraph 
is a wag of the first water. The time is at hand, if it has not 
already arrived, when the rank and file of the Unionist Party 
will claim some voice in the selection of candidates rather 
than ratify whoever may be presented to them by some more 
or less irresponsible and unrepresentative Committee. Com- 
mittees on their side will certainly have to take into account 
the suitability of particular men for particular constituencies, 
and we should hardly have thought that a politician of Lord 
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Castlereagh’s colour, a half-hearted Tariff Reformer and an 
ardent Suffragist, was quite the right man in the right place. 
Our readers should be warned that measures are afoot in Man- 
chester under the auspices of the same men who organised the 
winter scuttle with the object of dropping the whole policy of 
Tariff Reform. If the National Review gave prizes for essays 
we should be disposed to offer a substantial sum for the best 
account of the gain accruing to Unionism from the so-called 
Edinburgh compromise. 


Tue shadow of Marconi sits heavily on the House of Commons 
and the Coalition are down in the dumps, for bad as are the 
revelations so far, there may be more to come, 
and it is generally recognised that whenever the 
subject is discussed Ministers will find them- 
selves in a very tight place unless obliging Unionist lawyers 
come to their rescue. However we need not say a word on the 
matter here, as it is superabundantly dealt with elsewhere. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s latest, if not his last, Budget, presented to 
the House of Commons on April 22, bore the same speculative 
character as his private transactions. Politicians were indeed 
disposed to regard it as an electioneering Budget, as it imposed 
no new taxation, although there is to be an immense increase 
of expenditure and the finance of the year 1913-14 rests on 
the agreeable assumption that the revenue of the boom year 
1912 will repeat itself. No margin is provided and no reserve 
for a rainy day, although the horizon is anything but cloudless. 
Mr. Lloyd George builds on sand, and were he anticipating a 
successor at the Exchequer he could not have been more im- 
provident. The party of peace, retrenchment, and reform has 
brought us within sight of a £200,000,000 Budget without pro- 
viding national security on any element. In spite of predictions 
of an approaching election—and of course a collapse is always 
possible—the Government are bound to cling to office, as other- 
wise the whole policy of the Parliament Bill would be a fiasco 
from which the Party would take half a generation to recover. 
We may therefore be sure that the resources of the limpets will 
be exhausted and that every form of degradation will be preferred 
to the dread ordeal of dissolution. 


A Marconi 
Budget 
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THE GREAT MARCONI 
MYSTERY 


PREFATORY 


THERE are several ways of dealing with a long and complicated 
story. The simplest is to abstain from even trying to tell it. 
Or, again, you may tell it from the beginning to the end, or 
alternatively from the end to the beginning. Otherwise you may 
start from some suitable spot between the beginning and the 
end and set forth such salient facts as will make the whole 
intelligible. 

I confess to being unable to abstain from an attempt to 
narrate the Great Marconi Mystery, though it would tax the 
pen of a Conan Doyle, assisted by the brains of a Sherlock Holmes, 
to do anything approaching justice to it. I cannot begin at 
the beginning, as the beginning is still shrouded in obscurity ; 
nor can one work back from the end, because the end is not in 
sight. So there is no choice but to plunge into the middle and 
keep steadily to the high road, scrupulously resisting every 
temptation to deviate down any of the fascinating by-paths, 
and endeavour to present the reader with a broad outline of 
the position so far as it has developed at the time of writing. 
These pages are indeed in the nature of an interim report from 
an interested onlooker which may prove a useful guide to those 
who wish to pick their way among the ramifications, appreciate 
developments impending and a future charged with possible 
surprise. 

Ordinarily one would prefer to await the conclusion of a 
question technically sub judice, but in effect the Marconi question 


has at no time been sub judice, for at every stage of its amazing 
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career it has been the subject of keen and occasionally furious 
controversy. There is consequently no excuse for the attitude 
of those highly respectable Yes-No Mugwumps so powerfully 
represented in the Unionist Press so-called, who excuse them- 
selves from forming any conclusion or pronouncing any judgment 
until we have the considered opinion of Mr. Handel Booth— 
the hero of the Ramsden case. We may never have the con- 
sidered judgment of Mr. Handel Booth, but meanwhile we have 
the unconsidered judgment of the entire Handel Booth Press, 
from the Jesuitical Westminster Gazette to the blatant Reynolds’ 
Newspaper—whose Managing Director, the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Dalziel, M.P., was, be it remembered, selected by the Prime 
Minister as an ornament of His Majesty’s Privy Council—which 
are equally enlisted in one common determined effort to poison 
the wells of public opinion, while superior persons wrap them- 
selves in self-complacent slumber and refuse to commit them- 
selves until the Booths and the Falconers are pleased to render 
their verdict. Months have already been wantonly wasted on 
irrelevancies, and it is high time for that portion of the community 
which prefers clean government to what we have got, and is 
prepared to take off its coat and work and fight for it, and cleanse 
the augean stables, to cease standing on its dignity, which simply 
means acquiescing in the establishment of Panama Government 
in this country as the natural adjunct of the Costa Rica Con- 
stitution which we owe to the labours of our present Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith. 

It must be already clear to every self-respecting Englishman 
and Englishwoman who have been at any pains to appreciate 
the elementary, sordid facts already established on oath that 
this is no exaggerated language. Should the country either 
through ignorance or indifference condone the misdeeds already 
exposed and confessed, then Great Britain, who has not without 
some justification hitherto held her head high in the comity 
of nations—because, however ignorant or stupid or unimaginative 
our public men might seem to be to foreigners, they at any rate 
passed for being personally truthful and personally honest— 
has reached the inclined plane on which not a few democracies 
are already gliding towards the conditions prevailing in the 
more unregenerate of South American republics. Although not 
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a member of the noble army of optimists who see everything 
through rose-coloured spectacles and believe all they see and 
something more, I don’t belicve that the British people have 
sunk so low as to pass over the performances of Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues. But in any event it would not be fair to condemn 
the people at large until they have been given some chance of 
ascertaining the facts. It is notorious that the organised forces 
of the Coalition—fighting for its life—working through the 
Press, the platform, the tabernacles, some of the synagogues, 
Trade Union wirepullers, and in a thousand diverse and sinister 
ways, supported by huge financial interests, form one gigantic 
sleepless conspiracy to bamboozle the nation. The misleading 
headlines and the garbled reports of the evidence, firstly of 
the action which the Postmaster-General (Mr. Herbert 
Samuel) and the Attorney-General (Sir Rufus Isaacs) found 
themselves constrained to bring against the French newspaper, 
Le Matin, and secondly of the proceedings before the Marconi 
Committee, supply suggestive evidence of the nobbling of news- 
papers, some of which might have been expected to know better. 

There has been a complete change of tone in the Coalition 
Press since the startling confessions of Sir Rufus Isaacs in his 
libel action—upon which it would be highly interesting to obtain 
further and better particulars. Prior to that sensational case, 
any one who hazarded the suggestion that Ministers had probably 
been unable to resist the temptation to gamble in Marconi shares 
were forthwith relegated—somewhat prematurely as it now 
appears—to the category of confessed forgers and convicted 
criminals, but since that case Radical journalists, with one 
conspicuous and honourable exception—Mr. Massingham of the 
Nation—have performed their customary volte face when the 
interests of the Coalition are in danger, and to-day they encourage 
their readers, of whose intelligence they evidently entertain 
the meanest opinion, to regard Ministerial speculations in Marconi 
shares not only as a perfectly natural and proper proceeding, 
but almost as a meritorious act, and doubtless before long amiable 
correspondents who have lapped up the milk provided for them 
by their esteemed editors will be writing letters to the West- 
minster Gazette, the Manchester Guardian, the Daily News and 
Leader, the Daily Chronicle, Reynolds’ Newspaper—possibly even 
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to our strangely silent contemporary Punch—urging that the 
Prime Minister should advise the King to confer the Order of 
Merit on any of his colleagues who may have invested, either in 
person or by proxy, in any shares of any Marconi Company, 
whether it be British,* American, Canadian, Spanish, or any 
other of the lusty offspring of this fruitful mother. 

It is, however, only quite recently that the admirers and 
supporters of the Government have countenanced this particular 
investment, so I hardly think that I could select a more 
suitable starting-point for this narrative—which is intended 
neither for financial nor political experts, but solely for the 
purpose of assisting the all-powerful man in the street, who has 
other business to attend to and cannot give his days and nights 
to digesting the ever-accumulating details by which this case 
is becoming encumbered, to form a sound judgment on a topic 
which no man has a right to shirk—than the articles which 
appeared in the Government Press at a time when Ministerial 
writers thought they were entitled to believe the Cabinet to 
be exclusively composed of Czesar’s wives—a phrase continually 
on the pens of Coalition writers and on the tongues of Coalition 
orators, including mirabile dictu Mr. Lloyd George. 

* T include the British Marconi Company, because should it transpire that Ministers 


honoured this company as they have the American Company, the Westminster Gazette 
and Co. would doubtless justify if it could not applaud the transaction. 
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I. “ RUMOURS ” 


I apologise for bringing myself into a story which transcends 
all personal issues, but the Coalition Press for about ten days 
emptied its gutter-squirts over me, and it was during this opera- 
tion that opinions were expressed by Radical writers which are 
worth recalling, because not only do they give us the measure 
of the degradation which has since overtaken the Ministerial 
Press, but likewise of the irretrievable damnation of Ministers 
who shall be judged by their own partisans at a time when these 
simpletons sincerely imagined that of all wicked suggestions that 
could be made against the honourable and high-minded Members 
of Mr. Asquith’s God-given Cabinet none surpassed in criminal 
malignancy the insinuation that they might have gambled in 
Marconi shares. That there was no distinction drawn in those 
days between the British, the American, the Canadian, the 
Spanish, or any other Marconi Company is evident from the 
statements of ardent Radicals. The written word remains, and 
moreover one leading Radical journalist, but only one so far 
a8 I know from an attentive perusal of the Coalition Press, 
has actually had the courage to stand by what he said while 
his fellow journalists have devoted themselves to the congenial 
task of eating their words. As I have said, I should much 
prefer to remain out of the picture, but all these diatribes 
were provoked by my evidence before the Marconi Select Com- 
mittee on February 12 and by the action of that Committee 
in reporting me to the House for refusing to betray confidences. 
The purport of that evidence is therefore relevant, and I make 
no apology for referring to it, not so much on account of 
its intrinsic value as for the fortunate fact that it induced 
Ministerial newspapers to provide us with a standard by which 
to measure the offences which Ministers have since been com- 
pelled to confess, doubtless through fear of exposure elsewhere. 
The reader must continually ask himself in considering this part 
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of the case—and the answer should help him to form a judgment 
upon the tragedy of the Government—“ if the mere suggestion 
that Ministers might have been guilty of gambling in Marconi 
shares was so wicked as to place any one giving currency to it 
in the category of criminals, what is the position of Ministers 
who to-day stand confessed gamblers or ‘ investors’ in Marconi 
shares? ”’ Dismiss, as I have said, all distinctions between the 
“* associated ”? Marconi Companies, for the simple reason that no 
such distinctions were then drawn either by “ scandal-mongers ” 
like myself before the Marconi Committee nor by Coalition com- 
mentators ; Mr. Massingham, the editor of the Nation, has frankly 
stated the obvious truth, viz. that Ministerial repudiations of 
Marconi speculations were interpreted by the public as covering 
the whole group of Marconi Companies. Now let us come to the 
facts, though I would claim in advance that if it be shown to 
the reader’s satisfaction that the Coalition Press before the 
confessions in the Matin case regarded it as a crime to accuse 
Ministers of doing what ex hypothesi they were incapable of 
doing, the volte face of that same Press, after the confession of 
Ministers that they had committed the unforgivable sin, places 
the organs of the Government to-day in the same odious light 
as the Members of the Government. 

» Inreferring to the fateful, and as it now turns out, fatal debate 
on the Marconi Agreement in the House of Commons last 
October 11, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attorney- 
General, and the Postmaster-General made uncompromising 
denials with so much display of sincerity and indignation as to 
mislead the public, I pointed out to the Marconi Committee inter 
alia that “ The Chancellor of the Exchequer got up a perfectly 
gratuitous row with an old friend, Mr. George Lansbury, and in 
his excitement Mr. Lloyd George unfortunately omitted to deny 
that he had had any dealings in Marconi shares. If significance 
be attached to the denials of other Ministers, which we are invited 
to regard as final, some significance must surely be attached to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s omission, which may have been an over- 
sight.” The readers of this Review are nowin a position to judge 
whether that was a violent or exaggerated statement. I added: 


The public are undoubtedly uncasy about this business, because the rumours 
about particular Ministers—not the Postmaster-General—-are circumstantial and 
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persistent, and it may be hoped that whatever else it may do the present Committee 
may be able to vindicate the fame of one and all of his Majesty’s Ministers. I confess 
to sharing the general uneasiness as matters stand at present. Nearly four months 
have elapsed since the discussion in the House of Commons, but Ministers have done 
nothing whatsoever to dispel the mist of suspicion overhanging the affair. Mr. Samuel 
stated that Ministers “ will be most ready to appear before””—I am quoting him— 
the Committee. One might have conceived that they would have appeared at its 
first sitting clamouring to state in the most categorical and emphatic manner that 
neither directly nor indirectly, in their own names or in other people’s names, have 
they had any transactions whatsoever, either in London, Dublin, New York, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Paris, or any other financial centre, in any shares in any (sic) Marconi 
Company throughout the negotiations with the Government, and that neither they 
nor any of their belongings have participated in the profitable rings, pools, and syndi- 
cates for dealing in options of which there are believed to have been an unusual number 
in this business. Doubtless they will be willing to produce the pass-books of all their 
accounts at every bank at which they bank, fortified by the evidence of the bank 
managers, in order to clear the matter up so far as such evidence is conclusive. The 
public is equally entitled to know that Ministers privy to the negotiations did not take 
advantage of such knowledge to put their friends on to “ a good thing ”’ at the expense 
of less privileged individuals, as this would have been a decidedly undemocratic pro- 
ceeding. 


This statement is now seen to be almost ludicrous in its 
moderation. It contained one valuable word in italics, viz. the 
word any, which not only includes the American Marconi Com- 
pany—now in the limelight—but lkewise the Spanish and the 
Canadian and other Marconi Companies, of which we may hear 
more anon as several offered golden opportunities of turning an 
honest penny to favoured beings in the know, whether outside 
or inside the Ministry. I use the word Ministry advisedly, 
because it is larger than the Cabinet, and in these matters it is 
as well to be as comprehensive as possible when dealing with 
slippery customers. 

During the ensuing cross-examination, which was opened 
by Mr. Parker, Vice-Chairman of the Labour Party, I necessarily 
refused, as would any one in my place, to disclose sources of 
information received confidentially, the reliability of which is 
no longer open to question. This “ contumacy”’ was regarded 
by the Select Committee as a breach of the privileges of Parlia- 
ment and was reported as such to the House of Commons. It 
is unnecessary to dwell on the episode, all the more as it remains 
open. It was, however, useful in riveting public attention 


on the Marconi Mystery and in drawing the fire of the Radical 
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Press, which was beside itself with fury. Apparently any one 
who makes a confidence to a Radical editor does so at his peril, 
because there is no constraint on such journalist to observe the 
obligations of honour which are an unwritten law not only to 
every self-respecting editor throughout the civilised world, but 
likewise to every self-respecting man and woman. Any one 
rash enough to write a private letter for the personal information 
of a Coalition editor, or for anonymous publication in a Coalition 
journal, would be ex hypothest liable to have his name handed 
over on demand to a political Committee, or presumably any 
other tribunal or quasi-tribunal. I do not imagine for a moment 
that even the most hysterical of Mr. Lloyd George’s journalistic 
henchmen practise what they preach, but the doctrine has 
certainly been laid down in language that all who run may read 
as to the duty of editors to divulge private correspondence and 
private conversations. Radicalism has, in truth, long ceased to 
be a creed ; it is a scream, and many of those afflicted by the 
disease shout the first thing that comes into their heads 
suitable to the exigencies of the moment. At that particular 
moment the plaster saints of the Cabinet could only be accused 
of gambling in Marconi shares either by people who had taken 
leave of their senses and should be dealt with accordingly, or 
by depraved and diabolical beings who grovelled in the gutter 
for garbage to fling at Bayards sans peur et sans reproche— 
whose greatness the aforesaid gutter-snipes were incapable of 
appreciating. 

In order that there may be no doubt as to the attitude of 
Radicals prior to the confessions of Sir Rufus Isaacs in the 
Matin case, it is necessary in the first place to recall Mr. Parker’s 
cross-examination of the present writer, before the Marconi 
Committee, as the issue is fairly stated between the parties. 

Mr. Wiir1am Repmonp: Mr. Parker, will you ask Mr. Maxse whether he received 
in any of the confidential letters, which he has not produced, any evidence which 
satisfied his mind that there was any truth or ground for the statements that Ministers 
were gambling ? 

Mr. Jamzs PaRKER (to the Witness): Q. You have heard the question? A. Yes. 
Unless I had been satisfied by the enquiries I made that there was, at any rate, strong 


ground for suspicion 
Mr. Wiru1amM Repmonp: Q. I said “evidence”? A. We have not got the 
evidence ; I have not had access to people’s pass-books. 
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Mr. James Parker: Q. Give your own answer? A. Unless I had been satisfied 
that there was strong ground for suspicion I, of course, should not have entered upon 
this affair. 

Q. I want to follow that up a little. You say unless you had had evidence? A. I 
did not say evidence. 

Q. Well, unless you had been satisfied that there was strong ground for suspicion 
you would not have followed up this affair in your articles in the National Review. 
What are your grounds for suspicion? A. My grounds for suspicion are that every- 
body whom I had consulted upon this question has somehow or other acquired the 
idea that there was gambling in Marconi shares, and that among the gamblers in 
Marconi shares have been members of the present Government. I am struck by the 
fact that from the month of July, when I began my enquiries, up to the present day, 
I have always been told the same thing, and the same Ministers have generally been 
mentioned in this connection. 

Q. But you will not tell us who told you. A. I am not going to give you the names 
of people with whom I had private correspondence or conversation. 

Q. Neither will you tell us what they told you? A. I will only tell you that they 
told me that particular Ministers—it was generally a particular group of Ministers—were 
believed to have participated in this gamble, and the thing was very generally believed 
in the City, and the City, I believe, continue to believe it. They may be quite wrong. 
If I may be allowed to refer to it, I think the case is very fairly stated in the Nattonal 
Review, and I have come here to justify it. 

Q. Iam coming to the articles in the National Review presently, but for the moment 
let us keep to the question. This Committee has been striving, in spite of what you 
say in the National Review, to get at some facts. We are out searching for facts, and 
the only way to obtain those facts is from witnesses who come before us? A. Or 
to get Ministers here. 

Q. We will deal with that point. I am coming to that question at a later 
stage of my examination, but in the meantime I am dealing with such knowledge 
or such information as you can give us. All that you can give us is, so far as I 
understand, that you heard these rumours, that you wrote to certain people and 
that they supplied you with information? A. AndI have talked to a great many 
people. 

Q. When you wrote to certain people they supplied you with certain information 
which you say you cannot or will not disclose. and therefore you have not a single 
fact that you can place before this Committee to substantiate the suggestion that 
Ministers were connected with this corrupt activity on the Stock Exchange? A. I 
have not what would be regarded by lawyers as evidence, and I have never pretended 
to have evidence. I have called attention in the National Review—and that is the 
position that I maintain here—to the fact that owing to the circumstances under which 
this contract was negotiated, legitimate suspicions were aroused which have been 
persisted in from that day to this, and that owing to their own conduct and attitude 
—the attitude particularly of the Postmaster-General—their names have been brought 
into this affair, and there is a widespread belief held, rightly or wrongly, that Ministers 
participated in the gamble. That is not a charge of corruption, and I am not going 
to have the word “ corruption” put upon me. 
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Again, later, Mr. James Parker : 


Q. I will endeavour to meet you on the remarks you made yourself in your own 
précis, and on those things which you yourself have written in the National Review 
and I am going to endeavour to find out what facts you have to substantiate the state- 
ment, and if you can assist me in doing so I shall be delighted. If you cannot, then I 
shall know what value to place upon your statements? A. I have suggested to you 
a way to settle the whole thing, that is to get Ministers to come here and make a state. 
ment on oath. 

Q. You will not get away from it with that ? A. I do not want to get away from 
anything. 

Q. We will deal with that when the proper time arrives. Up to now you have 
no definite fact to put before us which substantiates, in any degree, the wild state- 
ments that you yourself have made in the précis of your evidence, and in the National 
Review? A. I have made no wild statements. I have called attention to the fact 
that an unprecedented Stock Exchange gamble was allowed to go on while a Govern- 
ment Department was engaged in negotiations with a speculative company. 

Q. I understand you to say you base practically all your charges upon what was 
laid down by Mr. Lawson in the articles which he wrote? A. Certainly not. 

Q. You have information apart from Mr. Lawson? A. I have told you I have 
made enquiries on my own account quite apart from Mr. Lawson, and I always had 
the same answer. 

Q. Mr. Lawson’s reputation, I understood you to say in your précis of your evidence, 
was relied upon by you? A. I relied upon Mr. Lawson as a writer. I did not think 
of him as a witness. 

Q. But you relied upon the facts which he put before you, and which were published 
in your journal? A. The statements that Mr. Lawson published in the National 
Review coincided with the statements I had heard otherwise, as regards that particular 
aspect of the case. On the technical business part of it on which he wrote, I of course 
was an amateur. 


After some further discussion and demands for the production 
of letters from any persons who might have written concerning 
the rumours that Ministers had gambled in Marconi shares, the 
Committee, as I have said, reported the refusal of the witness 
to the House, and there apparently the matter remains for the 
present. 
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II. COALITION BOMBARDIERS 


The bombardment of the Coalition Press began at once, and 
from a purely professional point of view one could not help 
regretting the waste of so much good powder and shot, though 
it is a peculiarity of the Marconi case that every successive 
incident has served some particular purpose, and this concerted 
attack is valuable to-day as indicating what leading Ministerial 
journals thought of the offence of Ministerial speculations in 
Marconi shares at a time when they were totally ignorant that 
there had been such speculations, and regarded any suggestion 
to that effect as the emanation of a diseased or vicious imagina- 
tion. As I have already said, this surely affords some measure 
of the offence of Ministers in leaving their own friends in the 
dark as to what they had actually done, and helps us to realise 
the character of the offence now confessed. According to the 
Daily Chronicle, which is far from being the most violent of 
Coalition journals, and in which occasionally the note of modera- 
tion is heard : 


This * is again assuming that Mr. Maxse is a serious controversialist seeking to dis- 
cover the truth and anxious not to attack Ministers until he has some basis of fact 
togoon. But he and others have attacked Ministers over this Marconi business on mere 
vague, intangible, unsupported gossip and rumour. They have also developed a new 
theory of journalistic irresponsibility. Should the Minister, assailed by an incon- 
spicuous and unscrupulous paper, or by a more serious weekly or a swashbuckling 
magazine, not deny vague charges founded on vaguer rumours, then it is at once 
assumed that he is guilty, and the attack is pushed home with reiterated emphasis. 
Even when Ministers made direct, emphatic and complete denials in the House of Commons 


* The reference in the Daily Chronicle is to an article in the Times containing the 
following passage: «The position taken up by Mr. Maxse is one which it is essential 
to maintain, if the power of newspapers for good from time to time is not to be impaired. 
Much information and criticism beneficial to the public will necessarily be suppressed 
if those who communicate with editors are no longer assured that the confidence reposed 
in them will in all circumstances be respected. It is to the honour of English journalism 
that the implied promise given to correspondents has rarely been broken.” 
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their repudiation is not accepted [my italics]. They are told that they give “ evasive 
answers” and surround themselves with “impenetrable secrecy.” In short, they 
are to be held guilty on every scribbler’s accusation unless and until they go out of their 
way to disprove it. English public life cannot be and never has been conducted on 
such lines. Nor can English journalism be allowed to plead the confidential relations 
of those engaged in it as an excuse for libelling third parties. 


Then we have the first thoughts of the Manchester Guardian, 
the mouthpiece of Progressive thought in the North of England, 
which we are always given to understand is an infinitely superior 
place to the benighted South. The Manchester Guardian has 
constituted itself the conscience keeper of the nation, and there 
is no question of morals at home or abroad upon which it is 
not prepared at any moment to deliver judgment in the approved 
style of the greater pontifis of the Press. In this case it was 
the attitude of the Almighty to a blackbeetle (see the leading 
article in the Manchester Guardian of February 13 entitled 
** Professional Misconduct ”’) : 


f Since the wretched Piggott broke down under cross-examination during the Parnell 
Commission, no public offender against honour and decency in public controversy has 
suffered so prolonged and terrible an exposure of his offences, and of the degradation 
of character which made them possible, as the unfortunate man Lawson. The spectacle 
of this poor wretch raking together the dirtiest garbage of City gossip, all the foul 
tittle-tattle of party spite and the cunningly invented rumours of dishonest financial 
gamblers, and imposing the stuff on the ready credulity of the rancorous editors or 
owners of the Outlook, the Eye-Wiiness, and the National Review—the loathsomeness 
of this glimpse of an underworld of financial and journalistic baseness has appalled 
every reader of the Press. 


The same article contained the following passage : 


Nor are professional journalists, as a class, so destitute of sympathy with people 
who can possess their souls in quiet under detraction as to suppose that even the slightest 
authority is added to the calumnies of a Lawson or a Maxse by the fact that they are 
left contemptuously unnoticed. “They say? What say they? Let them say,” 
is decent people’s common rule of conduct when pestered by this kind of insect, and 
every decent journalist knows it. He knows, as well, the cant of pretended regard, 
on the part of detractors, for those whose honour they attack. It is commonly heard 
when some deservedly obscure periodical throws a handful of mud at some deservedly 
distinguished man or woman in the hope that it may itself be brought into publicity, if 
only by being caned in public. In short, the public should be on its guard against 
supposing that any of the general maxims of carelessness, hypocrisy, and dishonour 
enunciated at the Marconi enquiry by the offenders whom it has brought into the light 
are maxims held by the profession of journalism at large. They are the maxims of 
its dregs ; for any poor men who hold them one can only frame the excuse that perhaps 
they have to feed families and do not know how to sweep crossings. 
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Every one can appreciate the exquisite humour of the sug- 
gestion that a journalist had better starve on a crossing than 
suggest that any of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues could conceivably 
commit the enormity of gambling in Marconi shares. The 
Manchester Guardian, which it may be as well for once to take 
as seriously as it takes itself, returned to the charge on the 
following day (February 14). Its editor is, I believe, a well- 
meaning, if misguided, man, Mr. C. P. Scott, and this was the 
manner in which on second thoughts he let himself go, or directed 
some one else to go: 

Like his contributor Lawson, he (Maxse) seems to have based some very scurrilous 
and quite untrue imputations of corruption on the ordinary tattle of the lower kind 
of gossiping partisan. Some remnant of decency led Lawson, when challenged, to 
own his offence, admit that his informant was rumour, and acknowledge that those 
whom he had defamed were, as far as he knew, perfectly blameless. Even this modicum 
of courage and decency must have failed Mr. Maxse: when questioned by the Marconi 
Committee he shirked the manly course of admitting his offence, attempted to insinuate 
that rumour was not a lying jade after all, and adopted a histrionic pose as the loyal 
editor who will not give away his private informants. 

That course is both swaggering and cowardly, a boast and a running away. It 
would not have profited Mylius, the man who defamed the King, and it should as little 
profit Mr. Maxse, an equally reckless traducer. The Times suggests that if our Myliuses 
and Maxses are not safeguarded in the enjoyment of these aids to calumny “ the power 
of newspapers for good ”’ will be “ impaired,” and that ‘‘ good sense and the practice 
of honourable men” would countenance a kind of unofficial extension of the law of 
privilege to the mutual dealings of the various partners in the purveying of such stuff 
as the Mylius or Maxse slanders. 


In those happy far-off days to accuse pure and immaculate 
Ministers of Marconi speculations was comparable to accusing 
the King of bigamy. From the Daily News and Leader one usually 
expects entertainment rather than edification, though which part 
of the combination the “‘ News ” or the “‘ Leader ” provides most 
merriment I am unable to say. In an article entitled “ The 
Campaign of Slander” (February 14), our combined contem- 
poraries thus testified : 


In view of the period of the Session, the most that Mr. Maxse, in embarking on his 
plan of calculated impudence, had to fear was a derisory term of comfortable seclusion, 
and in dealing with a person of his calibre it would have been obviously unwise for the 
House to proceed against him at a moment when it possesses no effective means of 
enforcing its authority. 

It is not, however, in compulsion, but in the general reprobation of decent-minded 
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people that the real defence of the public must be found against a venomous scurrility 
which is poisoning political life. In particular, journalists with a regard for their 
reputation owe it to their profession to repudiate as decisively as possible the ethics 
of the ashpit promulgated by Mr. Maxse, and his attempt to screen the real character 
of his investigations into the garbage of pot-house gossip behind the doctrine of editorial 
secrecy. 


It is a great pity that there is no organised and authoritative body which could 
stigmatise in the name of the profession conduct which no responsible man outside it 
will fail to regard as infamous. In default of such a body it remains for writers who value 
their self-respect to dissociate themselves from it utterly, and to make it clear that the 
only valid doctrine of “ editorial responsibility ’’ is that what a man says he can prove, 
and that what he cannot prove he does not say. There are, of course, pens which are 
indifferent to considerations of honour, and where politics are concerned there are on 
both sides a certain number of men with whom intemperance and suspicion are a 
disease. But there is only one side in politics on which the journals inspired by acri- 
monious fanaticism have a perfectly free and unchecked run. At any moment a word 
from any Front Bench Unionist to the effect that he did not believe the King’s Ministers, 
with most of whom he was in constant touch on the terms of social intercourse, had 
engaged in dishonourable practices would have brought the campaign of calumny 
tumbling to the ground. 


Ministers stand sorely in need of a certificate of character 
from Mr. Bonar Law or Lord Lansdowne. 

The more cautious Westminster Gazette, which prefers the 
fence to any form of responsibility and whose editor, being on 
exceptionally confidential terms with Mr. Asquith, may con- 
ceivably have received a hint not to press the matter too 
far, while its confréres were literally foaming at the mouth, 
produced one of those slimy casuistical articles of which it 
keeps an abundance in stock upon every question, com- 
mitting itself to nothing in particular while condemning 
all reflections upon Ministers. In “A Question of Ethics” 
(Westminster Gazette, February 13), it was laid down 
that any editor referring to rumours concerning public men 
‘must project himself into the witness-stand and ask himself 
how, without divulging names, he will be able to make good 
the allegations for which in that case he will have taken sole 
responsibility.” This is beside the mark, as every editor, 
including the editor of the Westminster Gazette, knows that names 
or no names the conductors of every journal are always respon- 
sible for what they publish. Every editor necessarily considers 
every reflection upon individuals with a view to the law of libel, 
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which is exceptionally stringent in this country. Among the 
grievances to which aggrieved Ministers have given emphatic 
expression is that the Outlook and the National Review have kept 
within the law of libel, but they have only kept within the law 
of libel because the suggestion that Ministers have misbehaved 
themselves happens to be true. The Westminster Gazette added : 


If this leads him (i.e. the wicked editor) at the beginning to bear in mind that a vast 
deal of floating gossip, and even of precise statement made on apparently plausible 
evidence, will, when sifted, prove totally devoid of foundation, this will be no bad 
thing for him and his newspaper. But if, having gone forward in good faith he fails, 
then upon him must fall the brunt of failure and honest withdrawal. He is not, in 
such a case entitled to say that he would have succeeded if he had been able to divulge 
names which he is bound to keep secret. 


But what of the case where the persons aspersed, Ministers to 
wit, deem it wisest to come forward at the twelfth hour and 
confess that, despite their own assertions made in their places 
in Parliament and generally interpreted as specific pledges that 
none of them had speculated in Marconi shares, that the rumours 
coupling their names with Stock Exchange gambles are not 
merely well founded, but absolutely accurate? What, then, one 
would like to ask the Westminster Gazette or any of the other 
accredited mouthpieces of the Coalition is the position of the 
wicked editors of the Outlook or the National Review or their 
“infamous ” contributor who called attention to such rumours ? 
What, again, is the position of those other editors who black- 
guarded the circulators of such rumours as though they were 
the vilest criminals? Our profession undoubtedly needs 
some authoritative body to lay down the law in such matters, 
to call its transgressors to account and to hold them up to public 
reprobation. 

Another luminary of the Coalition Press is the Star, which 
divides its time between inciting people, especially of the poorer 
classes, to squander their money on that least remunerative of 
all forms of speculation betting, and, going one better politically 
than the Daily News and Leader—organs to which it bears the 
same sort of relationship as one Marconi Company to another. 
The Star was pleased to inform the world, ‘“‘ What We Think ”’ 
on February 13, and for once it said something worth quoting : 


We did not'think it possible that anything could possibly occur in the course of the 
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Marconi enquiry which would place the conduct of Mr. Lawson in a more favourable 
light. We were mistaken. The attitude adopted by Mr. Maxse yesterday shows that 
there was a still lower depth of malevolent irresponsibility. Mr. Lawson had the grace 
to withdraw innuendoes which he could not substantiate. Mr. Maxse, the editor and 
proprietor of the National Review, did not do so. He refused to produce his evidence, 
but he stuck to his innuendoes. He stated that he had received a good deal of evidence. 
He wrote letters to various people and got answers. He refused to produce either 
his own letters or the replies. He refused to give the names of his confidants. He 
stated that he had letters bearing on the rumours, but he declined to produce them. 


The whole point is that as a witness he is discredited by his failure to prove his 
insinuations against Ministers of the Crown. The Committee are “ sick of rumours,” 
and they asked him for his facts. He could give them no facts. He said he had 
received information from certain persons which satisfied him that there were grounds 
for suspicion. The Committee asked him to give the names. He refused. We say 
that he ought to be treated as if he knew nothing whatever about the matter. So far 
as the public is concerned, his insinuations and innuendoes are absolutely worthless. 
His evidence does not exist. He is not in being as a witness. In a Court of Justice 
he would be in the dock. 


That is a very simple way of disposing of all critics of the powers- 
that-be which every tyrant has availed himself of, and doubtless 
should the present régime endure sufficiently long to establish 
the absolutism at which it aims every Opposition journalist 
will find himself liable to be hailed before some Star Chamber— 
possibly presided over by the editor of the Star, assisted by 
the inevitable Captain Cocoa—by whom he will be despatched 
to some oubliette. This is a “ popular” operation in Portugal 
to-day, where Lloyd Georgism is in the ascendant. 

The reader would weary of any more of this bluster, though 
plenty could be collected from Radical journals scattered up 
and down the country. It fell very flat, but I emphasise its 
value in enabling us to pronounce upon Ministers who have 
speculated in Marconi shares. Their admirers treated those 
who suggested that they had probably yielded to temptation 
as mad dogs. 

Then another tack was tried, cajolery in lieu of coercion. 
Mr. H. W. Massingham, the editor of the Nation, contributed an 
article to the Daily News and Leader (February 17) entitled 
“The Maxse Case,” summoning the present writer “ to prove 
or withdraw.” There was, of course, the inevitable reference 
to Piggott and the Times, to whom Piggott was alleged to have 
*‘ sold a pup.” I may say in passing that I have long doubted 
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as to the foundation of the legend dear to Home Rulers in 
difficulties as to the extent to which the Times was “ sold a 
pup” by Piggott. Was it an entire pup or only portions of a 
pup? I suspect that future generations will take a very different 
view of this transaction—when the prison-house surrenders its 
secrets. However, that is another story. According to Mr. 
Massingham, in this article in the Daily News and Leader : 


It (the Times) proceeded in the matter of Parnell much as Mr. Maxse has proceeded 
in the matter of Cabinet Ministers and Marconi shares with, I imagine, much the same 
mixture of motives. It uttered a sort of a kind of a libel, which it knew or must have 
known it was very difficult to prove in court, with an English jury to decide and an 
English Conservative Judge to direct the jury. It mixed its accusations of vile political 
conduct with a mass of specious attack on very debatable political doings, as to which 
Nationalists and Liberals would be inclined to think one thing and Unionists and 
Tories another. It refused all legal or precise proof, all information as to source. It 
was only by great ingenuity and a long and terribly expensive process that the truth 
was wrung from it and the wretched scarecrow’s disguise was torn from him. In the 
course of the disclosures the world discovered that the J'imes had not made the slightest 
attempt to verify the letters, or to examine the character of the man who forged them. 


I would reiterate that I do not believe for a single moment that 
the Times acted as described, but time alone can verify this. 
Mr. Massingham continued : 


Much the same processes seem to have been employed in the case of these charges, 
or rather insinuations, in connection with the sale of the Marconi shares. Obviously they 
were prejudiced by the fact that Party feeling, and a good deal of obvious personal spite 
and venom were mixed up withthem. And right-minded men must also have been pre- 
judiced by the slippery unfairness of the method employed. No one, neither Mr. Oliver 
(editor of the Outlook) nor Mr. Maxse, nor his wretched “ expert,” said fair and square: 
“On such and such a day of such a week, such and such a Minister under such and such a 
name bought so many Marconi shares for so much, and then sold them at such and such 
a price.” Noonesaid that any Minister had in any specific case put a friend up to “s 
good thing” in Marconi shares. All that was said was that some unnamed people in 
City offices, or tap-rooms, or club arm-chairs had said so, and that they knew that some 
one had told them that they knew a man round the corner who was a clerk in the 
broker’s office who negotiated the shares. But that was enough. Everybody who 
wanted to believe these things believed them. The clubs rang with them, and ring with 
them still. The rich man’s hatred of a great people’s Minister winged the lies and 
double-distilled the poison. Proofs! What proofs did the Duchess of Darlingtor 
want to convince her that Mr. Lloyd George was the devil’s favourite child ? 


According to Mr. Massingham : 


When all this mud-slinging is transfered from the newspaper office to the Committee- 
room the atmosphere is changed. Parliament is the High Court of Parliament, and 
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Parliament can call for evidence and demand the production of persons. Straightway 
the whole edifice of slush melts away . . . “ Produce your gossips,” says Parliament. 
«« I can’t produce some of them, for I have destroyed their letters ; and I won’t produce 
others because they wrote or spoke to me in confidence,” retorts Mr. Maxse. ‘‘ Very 
well then,”’ the public will reply, “ prove your case without them. Give us one definite 
statement which can be traced. Don’t cover your paper with false malicious tittle- 
tattle about Mr. George’s mansions and motor-cars, but say what he did that was 
wrong or low-minded in the matter of the Marconi shares. Or else own up. Prove 
or withdraw.” 


This noteworthy article ended by pointing out that the 
present writer “ may be right to shelter others, for whose idle 
tongues he has stood credit, but he must go into the thick of the 
storm himself. Otherwise we shall all know what to think. 
For if he substantiates any one point of his real though disguised 
case he has ruined the Government.”’ (My italics.) Such was the 
judgment pronounced in anticipation in the columns of the 
Daily News and Leader by Mr. Massingham, the editor of the 
Nation, a month before the revelations in the Matin case. There 
is no loophole for any evasion, not that Mr. Massingham 
stoops to evasion, as he is the one Radical journalist who 
has shown any honesty in this controversy, for he has 
so far stood to his guns, though how long he will be able 
to do so considering the atmosphere in which he necessarily 
moves and lives and has his being is another matter. His 
confréres of the Coalition Press live alternately on bounce 
and casuistry, and to-day they are seeking, in defiance of 
all the facts, to make impossible distinctions between 
various Marconi Companies—affirming that whereas it would 
be wicked of Ministers to speculate in British Marconi 
shares, it is the height of virtue to “invest” in American 
Marconi shares. Doubtless should other Ministers confess to 
the former crime a new code would be set up to meet the 
new situation, and we should learn that the mere fact that 
Ministers “‘ invested” in British Marconi shares afforded con- 
clusive evidence of their good faith in entering into contractual 
relations with the Marconi Company, as it proved their willingness 
to back their opinion in the approved way. However, Mr. 
Massingham is above this sort of thing. The Nation, of which 
he is the editor (March 22, 1913), in commenting on the Matin 
disclosures, observed : 


We feel bound to say that in common with the rest of the public we were under the 
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impression that the charges or suggestions of Ministerial dealings in any shares associated 
with the various Marconi Companies had been disposed of by Sir Rufus Isaacs’ state- 
ment in the House of Commons on October 11. It appears that we were wrong 

- in concluding that the Attorney-General’s denial had reference simply to 
dealings in the shares of the parent Company (with which the Government’s contract 
was made) under circumstances implying corruption . . . Sir Rufus Isaacs confined 
himself to repelling this capital accusation. But we are bound to offer the comment 
that the public gave his denial a wider range, and understood it to falsify the mass 
of gossip which attributed any participation by any Ministers in any Marconi under- 
taking. 


Here, again, we obtain a clear standard by which to measure 
the mystification (to use the mildest possible word) practised 
by Ministers upon a deluded country last October. Rhetorical 
artifice, hysterical emotion, every form of quibble were 
alike enlisted to conceal from the country one of the most 
discreditable transactions in our parliamentary history, and 
one which can never be washed away even by the unlimited 
oceans of ink now pouring from Coalition pens with the object 
of fuddling the public upon transactions confessed to by the 
culprits themselves. 
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Ill. A NEAR SHAVE 


For some time after the adjournment of the Marconi 
Committee on February 12, which automatically ceased to 
exist at the end of last Session, Ministers allowed if they did 
not encourage their newspapers to continue making fools of 
themselves in the manner we have seen, in spite of the fact, 
which is perhaps the most important as it is certainly not the 
least discreditable of all recent disclosures, that Mr. Asquith, 
the Premier of the Ministry of Mendacity, was aware ever since 
the month of July that two of his colleagues in the Cabinet and 
the Chief Whip of the Party had gambled or speculated or 
“invested,” whichever term may be preferred, in American 
Marconi shares before the completion of the contract between 
the parent Marconi Company and the British Government and 
a fortiort before its ratification by Parliament. Whether he knew 
that they had private information originating with the Managing 
Director of the British company has not yet transpired. 

Apart from the satisfaction of execrating the traducers of 
our Bayards, Radical newspapers were speedily provided with 
another agreeable topic, namely, the proceedings instituted by . 
the Attorney-General and the Postmaster-General against the 
well-known French newspaper, Le Matin, which had grossly 
libelled them in its issue of February 14, t.e. two days after the 
Marconi Committee paid my evidence the honour of publication 
in a Special Report for presentation to the House of Commons. 
I have tried, without success so far, to get to the bottom of this 
Matin business, but I cherish hopes of doing so ultimately, 
as every episode in the Marconi Mystery is worth investigating. 
One thing is clear, viz. that while the Ministerial Press were 
beating their tom-toms, Ministers themselves were, to speak 
plainly, in a terrible funk. They had fondly hoped that the 
deplorable transactions in which some of them had become 
involved would never come out, and shrewd precautions 
against risks of disclosure had been taken. The National 
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Review had steadily and insistently, month by month, protested 
against the disastrous and inexplicable delay in the appearance 
of Ministers before the Select Committee, where, unknown to 
the general public, evidence is given on oath. The theatrical 
disclaimers of October 11, which convinced the House of Commons 
—at any rate for the moment—and the pseudo-Unionist Press, 
excited the suspicions of detached onlookers as Sir Rufus Isaacs 
said too little in a meticulously carefully constructed speech, 
Mr. Herbert Samuel said too much concerning the private affairs 
of his colleagues, while Mr. Lloyd George was at immense pains 
to say nothing at all, confining himself to histrionics about 
“* foul lips” with the obvious suggestion of unspotted Ministers. 
Statements in the House of Commons, especially statements 
from the Treasury Bench, however solemn in form or authorita- 
tive in manner, carry little weight outside nowadays, because 
the public have been fooled once too often; but even Ministers 
with a chronic weakness for inaccuracy would hesitate to commit 
perjury, especially upon matters conceivably known to some 
outside the inner circle of their immediate confederates. 

The rumours of Ministerial speculations in Marconi shares 
had been so persistent, so positive and widespread as to satisfy 
any unprejudiced person—and nothing was further from my 
thoughts until I began studying the subject last July than this 
Marconi gamble—that there was solid ground for surmising that 
Ministers had been tempted by the prospect of “‘ unearned incre- 
ment ”’ and that some had fallen. The same group of Ministers 
were usually mentioned in these rumours, though I never happened 
to have heard the Master of Elibark’s name in this connection. 
Again, there seemed to be a general belief that Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, the Postmaster-General, had not personally participated, 
even though some of his relations, without his cognisance, might 
have done so. Rumour has, however, been busy with the name 
of another prominent Member of the Cabinet, which has so far 
escaped publicity, and should he now come forward say as 
a speculator, or rather an “ investor,” in Spanish Marconis 
or Canadian Marconis, the Premier, the entire Party, and the 
Coalition Press would hug him to their bosom as a model of 
Ministerial correctitude. Neither the Outlook, the National Review, 
nor the New Witness can be accused of inventing this rumour, for, 
so far as I know, none of them has given currency to it. 
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As already stated, Ministers were in a mortal funk in the 
middle of February, as “‘ the best-laid schemes of mice and men 
gang aft agley,’ and the measures adopted to obviate the 
necessity of any appearance before the Marconi Committee 
had clearly broken down. But at one moment they 
were within an ace of success, in which case we should have 
remained as ignorant of the historic deal in American Marconis 
as we are of other equally brilliant chapters in the career of the 
present Cabinet. Mr. W. R. Lawson, who rendered conspicuous 
public service as the pioneer of the campaign in the Outlook 
(beginning on July 20 last year) which has made history, was 
unable to take care of himself as a witness or to do justice to his 
great knowledge of the question. Writing and speaking are 
two vastly different occupations, just as the tongue and the 
pen are different organs. Many men who write well—indeed, 
one might almost say the best writers—are frequently unpractised 
in the strife of tongues. Being accustomed to express their 
thoughts at leisure on paper they cannot cope with professional 
hair-splitters prepared to take any mean advantage. Moreover, 
Mr. Lawson was fighting under unequal conditions, if 
while he was being bullied about ‘“ rumours” of Ministerial 
speculations privileged members of the Marconi Committee 
were aware of actual Ministerial speculations, having been 
so to speak “tipped the wink,’ so that they might keep 
the discussion off dangerous ground and discredit Mr. Lawson 
at all costs without affording a glimpse of the facts within their 
knowledge, which would have put a vastly different complexion 
on the case in Committee. I shall return to this question in its 
proper place, but need only say here that directly it was seen 
that Mr. Lawson’s tongue was inferior to his per it was resolved 
to prolong the agony in order to gain time as Ministerial Micawbers 
hoped that something might turn up to save their skins, and no 
less than a fortnight was devoted to this single witness, who was 
daily bespattered by the mudlarks of the Coalition Press. In him 
the entire journalistic position was to be shattered. The cam- 
paign of the Outlook and the National Review, to which Mr. 
Lawson had contributed several illuminating articles—for which 
I once more take the opportunity of expressing my profound 
gratitude as they have been so abundantly confirmed by sub- 
Sequent events, and to-day we can see their author had the 
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attributes of the seer as well as of the journalist—was to be 
destroyed in his person. 

The editor of the Outlook was in a peculiarly difficult position 
before the Marconi Committee, as there had been no comments 
in our contemporary on the Marconi question except those of 
Mr. Lawson, which had been to a large extent withdrawn, and 
Mr. Oliver (the editor) must be congratulated on the manner 
in which he acquitted himself in trying circumstances. Mr. 
Walter Guinness, the proprietor of the Outlook, was in an equally 
difficult position, because he was abroad when Mr. Lawson 
opened his attack on the Marconi Agreement, and he was no 
more able than the editor to maintain a position from which 
his contributor had been manceuvred into withdrawing, but he 
made the very best of an exceedingly awkward position, and 
his assailants got very little change out of him. I should have 
been in a similar quandary but for the fortunate fact that there 
had been abundant editorial comment in the National Review, 
beginning with the September number (1912), in which attention 
was for the first time called in “ Episodes of the Month ” to the 
Marcoui Mystery and salient points of the first Outlook article were 
quoted, while in the same number Major Archer-Shee criticised 
the Marconi Agreement from the practical standpoint, indicating 
its preposterous character. This gave me some independent 
standing-ground ; therefore it was resolved to shut my mouth 
by consigning me to Holloway, Brixton, or elsewhere, for refusing 
to accede to impossible demands. The next step would doubtless 
have been the suppression of Mr. Chesterton by one or other 
of the modern lettres de cachet. Ditto Mr. Hilaire Belloc, or any 
other witness who had the effrontery to refer to the widespread 
rumours concerning Ministerial speculations in Marconi shares. 
After thus comfortably disposing of the journalistic evidence, it 
might have been intimated to his Majesty’s Ministers that as 
there was nothing left for them to answer there would be no 
need to trouble them to come before the Committee, and all 
would have gone as merry as a marriage bell. The Marconi 
Mystery would have ended in smoke and blue flames, and the 
great wise and eminent men who adorn the Treasury Bench 
would have held an even higher place than before in the regard 
and affections of their credulous countrymen. 


by 
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IV. THE ACTION AGAINST “ LE MATIN ” 


Unfortunately for the Government, but fortunately for the 
country, somebody lost his nerve at a critical moment. A 
curious libel appeared in the Matin, as has been stated, on 
February 14, 7.e. only two days after the scene before the Marconi 
Committee. It took a well-edited paper like our Parisian con- 
temporary, which makes a speciality of foreign news, especially 
English news, forty-eight hours to concoct this precious effusion. 
What makes the incident even stranger is that the libel actually 
purported to be an epitome of evidence given by me to the 
Marconi Committee, to which it bore about as much resemblance 
as to an article in, let us say, the Times. I had never said 
or thought or dreamt of any of the things fathered upon 
me by Le Matin, and the reproduction of this twaddle 
would require an apology to the reader were it not for its 
surprising fruit. Ministers, as we know, had nothing to do 
with it, as they have said so upon oath, but possibly indiscreet 
friends may have prompted it as offering a convenient escape 
from what must now have been recognised asa hopeless impasse. 
At any rate, whatever may be the explanation here is the Matin’s 
ludicrous libel, which could only result in a costly trial to, and 
a humble apology from, the libellers. 


A FINANCIAL SCANDAL IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpvon, Frsruary 13. 

A very grave scandal occupies the English Press. Some little time ago the English 
Government signed a contract with the Marconi Company by which that Company 
bound itself in consideration of a large sum—too large, they tell me—to connect by 
wireless telegraphy all the British Possessions with the Mother Country. Mr. Leo 
Maxse, the eminent editor of the National Review, protested vehemently against the 
way in which this agreement had been concluded. He imputed that Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, the Postmaster-General, whose idea it was to enter into negotiations with the 
Company, had entered into an arrangement with Sir Rufus Isaacs, Attorney-General, 
also a member of the Government and brother of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing 
Director of the Marconi Company. Ali three had bought shares in the Company at an 
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average price of about 50 francs, at which these shares were quoted before the opening 
of the negotiations with the Government, and had resold them at a profit rising to ag 
much as 200 francs per share according as the negotiations enabled it to be foreseen 
that the contract would be concluded. Mr. Maxse attacked at the same time the fact 
that the contract had been signed in haste on March 7 without having been brought 


before Parliament, as it ought to have been. 

The Coalition Press contemplated the impending Matin case 
with fierce joy, as it would afford a complete and final vindica- 
tion of all Marconi Ministers—not that any vindication was in 
the least degree necessary as regards statesmen without a speck 
upon their escutcheons—and inflict a crushing and humiliating 
defeat on all evil-minded persons who had polluted the air with 
baseless Rumour. Much was made of the fact that the plaintiffs, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Radical Attorney-General, and Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, the Radical Postmaster-General, had secured the 
services of such eminent and effective opponents as Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith—who are generally regarded by 
laymen as sacrificing public interests to professional etiquette in 
accepting such briefs. Their capture was regarded by the 
Radicals as a feather in the cap of the Government, as 
indeed it was. Simpletons were invited to infer that this 
conjunction of Unionist counsel and Radical plaintiffs showed 
that no intelligent person could think ill of Ministers in con- 
nection with Marconis. 

Every effort was made to expedite the action, as it was 
then eagerly anticipated in Coalition circles that the able 
lawyer and much-respected man who now holds the office of 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Alverstone, was about to relinquish 
his post through ill-health, and Sir Rufus Isaacs’ approaching 
triumph over the Matin, which would be equally a triumph 
over all his traducers, would open the road to the Lord Chief 
Justiceship, to which he had already been appointed by pre- 
mature admirers. Happily Lord Alverstone remains where he 
was, and that he may long continue to hold the fort is the earnest 
prayer of all who care about the honour and dignity of the Bench, 
as in the event of this splendid piece of patronage falling into 
the hands of the present gang we may be certain that one 
or other outrageous political job would be perpetrated. 

It was likewise announced that the Matin would offer no 


defence of its indefensible and grotesque libel, Consequently 
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there could be no cross-examination. An early day was fixed, 
as outraged Cabinet Ministers could not brook for another single 
moment groundless aspersions on their “ personal honour ’— 
a phrase of which we are hearing a great deal too much at the 
present day from men who, while claiming to be hypersensitive 
on the subject, are careless custodians of this priceless jewel. 

The case was heard by Mr. Justice Darling on March 19, 
a few days after the opening of a new Session, which had 
brought a sprinkling of jaded legislators to resume their 
nauseating parliamentary labours. On the previous day, 
if I am rightly informed—though I must be careful to 
add that I am unable to support the Rumour by an affi- 
davit—Radical emissaries were despatched round various 
newspaper offices to prepare the Press against the shock 
which might otherwise be caused by the disclosure that in spite 
of all they had said and had allowed their supporters to say 
Ministers had speculated in Marconi shares. Probably Unionist 
editors were appealed to to preserve the good name of England 
at a moment when her prestige was tottering and to temper 
the wind of condemnation to the Coneys and the Marconis. 
Marconi soit qui mal y pense became the watchword. Radical 
editors were presumably reminded that the Coalition was at 
stake, and that unless all good men and true stood together 
and swore up to the mark, such great causes as the spoliation 
of the Welsh Church, the dismemberment of the United Kingdom, 
the downfall of the British Empire, German Naval Supremacy, 
the ennoblement of Radical Plutocrats and undesirable aliens, 
the betrayal of France, Free Imports, &c., would become 
involved in common ruin. It was hoped to create an 
atmosphere which might enable the Ministry to claim a 
triumph with the aid of that portion of the Unionist Press 
which is only happy either when it is “queering the pitch” 
for its own Party or helping the Government out of a hole. 
Happily we have still with us newspapers that cannot be 
nobbled: the Morning Post has immensely increased its great 
reputation as a national journal by its able and fearless advocacy 
of the cause of clean Government, to which, taking the London 
dailies, the Datly Express, the Globe, and the Financial News, 
have likewise rendered conspicuous service, while an independent 
Socialist organ, the Daily Herald, has shown that there are Socialists, 
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unlike the Labour Party in Parliament, who are not prepared 
to approve Ministerial gambling on the Stock Exchange. The 
weekly Press—the Outlook, the Spectator, the Saturday Review, 
the Tablet, and last, but by no means least, the Nation—have all 
from their different standpoints represented the views of the 
great body of public opinion which detests the introduction in 
any shape or form either of Panama Government itself or of the 
equally sinister preliminariés of Panama Government by which 
we are threatened.* There are, of course, many other organs 
too numerous to mention which went right from the outset, 
though there were some curious defections and some 
terrible laggards. As most illustrated papers are politically 
rotten, it is refreshing to observe the vigour and independence 
of the Throne, while our vivacious contemporary, the New 
Witness, has got back a good deal of its own during the last 
few weeks. Other organs are gradually waking up and will 
doubtless come into line in time, but a nasty taste was left 
in the mouth by the comments on the Matin case of papers 
which ought to have known better. One used to be taught 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’ Nowadays 
some of us act on the principle that every Englishman’s duty 
should be discharged by somebody else. 

The case for the plaintiffs was opened in somewhat humdrum 
fashion by their leading counsel, whose slipshod brief was pre- 
sumably furnished by the Post Office, and was in many respects 
worthy of that Department, which is celebrated for inaccuracy, 
inconsistency, and ineptitude. Some of the opening statements 
were curious to the point of challenging attention. In 
tracing the course of the prolonged negotiations between the 
Marconi Company and the Post Office, Sir Edward Carson laid 
special stress on the openness of a transaction upon which there 
was alleged to have been secrecy. 


The moment these negotiations began with the Marconi Company, Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, the Managing Director of the Company (who, I may say, had been Managing 
Director of the Company before his brother, Sir Rufus Isaacs, had ever received office 
under the Government at all), stated at the mecting of the shareholders as far back as 
November 11, 1911, that the Government had begun to enter into negotiations with him 
with a view to this contract. I state that so as to show your Lordship that there is no 
foundation for suggesting that there was any attempt or any possibility even, having 


* The Stockbroker has combined humour with finance. 
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regard to the communications that were made, of people making moncy on speculations 
on the Stock Exchange by having information that was not disclosed. The moment 
the negotiations were entered into the fact was stated by the Managing Director publicly 
to the shareholders and became public property. 


Counsel carefully weigh their words, and if these words are 
intended to convey anything, as they undoubtedly were, they 
suggest that the confidential negotiations between the Marconi 
Company and the Government were carried on coram populo, 
and that no member of the public had any excuse for being 
ignorant of them. Sir Edward Carson, be it remembered, 
was not only representing the Postmaster-General, who 
apparently wishes us to believe that the man in the street 
was fully apprised of what was going on between him and 
the Company, but likewise the Attorney-General. If Mr. 
Lawson should make a slip, or if I made a slip, all the 
jackals of the Coalition would be in full hue and cry and 
Grub Street would be ransacked for adequate epithets. I have 
no intention of criticising counsel, who necessarily speaks from 
his brief, but what does Sir Rufus Isaacs say to the suggestion 
that every one was made aware of the Marconi negotiations 
since November 1911, thanks to the speech of his brother, Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing Director of the Company? Upon 
no point has Sir Rufus Isaacs been more emphatic or precise, and 
to none has he attached more importance than to his own entire 
ignorance of any negotiations whatsoever between the Marconi 
Company and the Government until March 1912. He told the 
House of Commons during the notorious Debate of October 11; 
1912: 


I want to say in reference to myself that I have never, from beginning to end, in 
any shape or form, either by deed, act, or word, or anything else, taken part in the 
negotiations in reference to this company. I never have discussed, from beginning to 
end, the making of this contract with my right hon. friend the Postmaster-General, 
and I never knew there was such a contract in contemplation until a few days before, 
when I was told at a private social function by the Managing Director of the Company, 
who is my brother, that he did hope to get a contract with the Government, and was 
in negotiation with them for it. That was a few days before I saw the announcement 
in the papers that there had, in fact, been a contract accepted. 


Sir Rufus Isaacs repeated this statement in Court and re- 
iterated it in his evidence in chief before the Marconi Committee 
on March 25, 1913, in replying to 9 question of the Chairman : 
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Q. And you have not taken any part in advising on the agreement ? A. No, the matter 
never came before me at all, and { had nothing whatever to do with it. In fact, I should 
like to say that I knew nothing of it until just a little before the contract was announced 
in the papers, when I did hear from my brother at a family function that he expected 
to get a contract. That was a few days—I rather think it was the Sunday—just 
before the announcement of the contract. The next I knew of it was the announce- 
ment in the Press, when I saw that the tender had been accepted—there may have 
been more, but that is all that impressed me. I saw that he had got what he expected. 
That is the beginning and end of my knowledge of any sort as to the contract. 


I would not for a moment dispute these assertions, but one 
is entitled to ask whether it is fair that the Court should be 
told that everything was so open that the general public were 
aware of what the brother of the Managing Director of the 
Marconi Company was totally ignorant of until several 
months afterwards? Speaking as one of the general public 
I had no knowledge whatsoever of any negotiations for a 
wireless telegraphy agreement between the Marconi Company 
and the British Post Office in November 1911, and like others 
I remained in ignorance of the fact for many months after it 
was known to Sir Rufus Isaacs as the resources of the Govern- 
ment were strained to prevent Parliament and the general 
public—which is a different world from the financial world— 
from knowing anything about these negotiations. This is a 
fair sample of the statements put forward by or on behalf of 
Ministers throughout this controversy. They should make 
one doubly cautious, and indeed suspicious, in scrutinising 
every explanation of the many inexplicable incidents in /’affaire 
Marconi. 

Again Sir Edward Carson, who, let me repeat, bears no 
responsibility for his brief, informed the Court, in emphasising 
the publicity attending the Marconi negotiations : 


It (i.e. the contract) was not signed in haste at all. It had been signed after all the 
negotiations I have stated, and the absolutely usual precedent was performed of having 
a completed contract first signed and then placed before the House of Commons, 
When this was accepted on March 7 every paper in the United Kingdom published 
either the day after or a day or two afterwards not only the fact of the contract, but 
most of the terms of it, and also published the fact that the contract could not become 
a binding contract until it had been ratified by Parliament, and the circular sent out 
by the Marconi Company themselves makes the very same statement. 


The reader might gather from this assertion of the plaintiffs’ 
counsel that on the signature of the agreement on March 7 
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the Government, or the Post Office on behalf of the Government, 
had issued an official statement to the Press announcing the 
fact and informing the public generally of its terms. Critics 
of the Government have always maintained that this course 
should have been adopted, and much of the trouble arises from 
its not having been adopted. The Post Office preferred to shroud 
itself in mystery for several weeks, and flatly declined to make any 
announcement whatsoever, though the Postmaster was continually 
pressed for information in the House of Commons. On one pretext 
or another he steadily refused. His offence consists in having 
stood aside and allowed the Marconi Company to exploit their 
agreement for their own purposes in a circular to their share- 
holders, which no doubt attained some publicity, though to 
nothing approaching the extent suggested erroneously by Sir 
Edward Carson. Moreover, if there be anything in subsequent 
contentions of the Post Office, this Marconi circular was mis- 
leading in material particulars. By his childish secretiveness 
Mr. Herbert Samuel became largely responsible for the huge 
Stock Exchange gamble, which went on under his nose in various 
Marconi Companies, which, as we now know, proved too much 
for certain of his own colleagues in the Ministry. When his 
attention was called to the speculation in Marconi shares he 
became the superior person. On August 1 (1912) Mr. J. 
Ward, a Labour Member, addressed the following question 
to the Postmaster-General: “‘ Will the right hon. gentleman 
give the prices of the shares of the Marconi Company before 
the tender was accepted and the prices after it was known 
that the contract was sealed? ’’ To which Mr. Herbert Samuel 
replied: “I have no concern with the prices of the Company’s 
shares either before the tender was accepted or immediately 
after or now.” 

Nowadays Ministers are extremely sensitive on the subject 
of Rumours, but this reply to Mr. Ward shows that Mr. Samuel 
did not care a brass farthing whether or not a huge Stock Exchange 
gamble should coincide with secret and confidential negotiations 
(pace Sir Edward Carson) between the Marconi Company and the 
Government, from which several Marconi Companies, probably all 
Marconi Companies, parent and offspring, stood to gain. 

Mr. Samuel’s attitude undoubtedly stimulated the “idle 
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gossip ”’ about which Ministers and their henchmen now complain, 
and they should thank the Postmaster-General instead of 
slanging journalists who have merely done their duty in calling 
attention to matters of public notoriety founded on facts which 
were challenged, although they were known by the chief 
challengers to be unchallengeable. 

In endeavouring to account for the failure of his clients (the 
Attorney-General and the Postmaster-General) to appear before 
the Marconi Select Committee and tender the evidence which 
an expectant public had so long awaited, counsel made a some- 
what significant remark which tends to corroborate a suggestion 
on a previous page. After referring to the appointment of the 
Committee last Session and its reappointment this Session, Sir 
Edward Carson added : 


It is right that I should say that the Postmaster-General and the Attorney-General 
intimated at once their desire to go before this Committee, and they were told that they 
would be summoned before the Committee when the proper time came. They have not 
yet been summoned before the Committee, and one can easily see that probably the 
reason is that as people are formulating, or are attempting to formulate, some kind 
of charges, the Committee are probably waiting until these charges are formulated 
before they call upon these two Ministers. But, my Lord,I desire to state they were 
both anxious at the earliest moment, and intimated that they were prepared at any 
moment to attend the Committee when they were summoned. 


Is not the plain meaning of this that should the journalists 
“attempting to formulate some kind of charges” before the 
Marconi Committee fail or be suppressed it would probably 
be decided by a “ majority ” of the Committee that there was 
no necessity to waste the time of Ministers by asking them to 
answer a case which had collapsed? Unless it means this it 
means nothing. We are told in terms that Ministers were 
awaiting the conclusion of the journalists’ evidence. Should 
this be swept aside ex hypothest the Committee, which had 
arranged its procedure so that journalists should precede Ministers 
and Ministers succeed journalists, would intimate to the latter 
that there was nothing for them to deal with as their “ personal 
honour’ was unaffected by the groundless gossip of rancorous 
pens or rancorous tongues. 

The action against Le Matin was decidedly interesting. It 
had been open to Ministers ever since October 29, when the 
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Marconi Select Committee was constituted, to demand that pre- 
cedence should be given to them over the futile evidence of 
the Post Office, upon which the early winter months were 
wasted, in order that they might clear the air by destroying 
the rumours. After wasting months and stimulating Rumour 
they adopted an alternative which, to put it mildly, was ex- 
pensive, even if the Matin pays up the full amount of party and 
party costs. Again, if the Committee were bound to wait 
until journalistic witnesses had formulated charges that required 
answering, why have they suddenly abandoned the journalistic 
evidence after the Matin case in order to hear Ministers against 
whom ex hypothesi there was no case. Journalists have failed to 
“formulate” any charges. No one attempts to explain these 
mysteries. The action of the Matin appeared to afford a con- 
venient peg whereby to break to the people the fact, which it 
had become dangerous to delay, that during the negotiations 
between the British Marconi Company and the Government, 
the Attorney-General, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Chief Whip of the Radical Party, had so far forgotten them- 
selves as to embark upon substantial speculations in one of the 
associated Marconi Companies on the strength of information 
supplied by the Managing Director of the parent Marconi Com- 
pany, who was actually conducting the negotiations with the 
Government. 

After disposing of the rubbish published by Ze Matin to the 
effect that there had been a corrupt conspiracy between the 
Attorney-General and the Postmaster-General to buy shares 
in the contracting Company at £2 and sell them at £8 on the 
announcement of the contract, Sir Edward Carson, like the 
great advocate he is, especially when there is an unusually 
difficult piece of business on hand, casually referred to “ other 
Marconi Companies.” There was a Canadian Marconi Company 
and a Spanish Marconi Company, 


And although what I have said up to this entirely completes the matter as regards 
the proof of the falsehood of these statements, I must, my Lord, having regard to one 
transaction in one of the Companies by the Attorney-General which it is necessary to 
explain, ask an indulgence, although it is a little outside the libel, so that there may 
be no confusion with reference to the matter in stating something about these other 
companies. The other Companies were the Canadian and Spanish Companies. The 
shares of those two Companies wore being deali with on the Stock Exchange here some 
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time during that year, 1911 or 1912—I am not sure of the dates—and I think they 


were the only ones as regards these Companics or as regards any other Company. 

The Postmaster-General had never had any share at any 
time in any of them, directly or indirectly. ‘ As regards these 
Companies, up to March 7, the date that the tender was accepted, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney-General, had never had any 
dealing in any of them.” It was an exciting moment in Court 
when counsel added: “The American Company, in which 
he had a subsequent dealing which I am going to state, which 
is an independent Company, which could have no interest and 
has no interest in the contract at all, which merely erects 
these stations in America, which has no interest in the profits 
of the English Company, although the English Company has 
shares in it, subsequent to the acceptance of the tender proceeded 
to raise capital, having bought out certain interests in America, 
and made other arrangements there which required an extension 
of their capital.” Sir Edward Carson added: “ Even the 
suggestion of issuing shares did not come until a considerable 
time, some weeks, after the tender had been accepted in the 
English Company.” 

The reader, who is likely to have a sickener of this “ six weeks” 
before he has done with it, will instantly enquire, “‘ If the American 
Marconi Company ‘could have no interest and has no interest 
in the contract at all’ between the English Marconi Company and 
the British Government, what does i matter whether Sir Rufus 
Isaacs bought his American shares six weeks after the announce- 
ment of that contract or six weeks before?” These things have 
no relation, but astute men in a tight place almost invariably 
overlook the obvious and the elementary. This “ six weeks” 
has been dinned into us and will be dinned into us throughout 
this controversy, and yet ex hypothest, accepting the version of 
the Attorney-General, it is wholly irrelevant unless the American 
Marconi Company, contrary to the view presented by those 
who speculated in it, did, as a matter of fact, derive material 
advantage, if indeed it did not largely owe its reorganisation, to 
the triumph of the parent Marconi Company over the British 
Post Office as embodied in the agreement of March 7. 

However, Ministers have chosen to take their stand on this 
“six weeks,’ and if they insist on emphasising its importance 
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there can be no possible objection in humouring them by adopting . 


their suicidal suggestion. 

Sir Edward Carson continued: “ Six weeks after the tender 
had been made public ’’—but as the reader will bear in mind 
only by the English Marconi Company, the other party to the 
transaction, the Post Office remaining impenetrably “ mum” 
—‘‘the Attorney-General having heard of this American Com- 
pany and of their shares—having heard of it, I think, for the 
first time a few days before—bought 10,000 of these shares at a 
premium, which was the market price. There is one observation 
I desire to make. Ihave made perfectly clear the time at which 
what was done, which could have no reference whatsoever to the 
tender we have been talking about, and no reference whatsoever 
to the Marconi Company that were dealing with the Government, 
I mean it being an entirely different Company.” Then came 
another point upon which singular stress has been laid, though it 
is equally unintelligible to simpletons like ourselves, viz. that at 
the moment the Attorney-General bought these 10,000 shares in 
the American Marconi Company then at the commencement of its 
boom British Marconi shares were at the top of their boom or, 
as counsel expressed it, ‘‘ were up at the very highest figures 
that they had reached, so that any suggestion that the purchase 
of the American shares had anything to do with the price of 
these shares is entirely out of the question, because he (Sir Rufus 
Isaacs) had the good or the bad fortune—it does not matter 
which so far as this is concerned—to buy these American shares 
at the time the British shares had reached the very highest 
point.” 

What can this mean? Has any one ever suggested that the 
Attorney-General or any other Minister bought British Marconi 
shares at the top price? Is there any merit in abstaining 
from doing so? Would any one but a fool have thought of it? 
The wise man sells shares when they are high and buys shares 
when they are low. This is precisely what the Attorney-General, 
like any other speculator, would do on the strength of special 
information. He bought his Americans cheap at the time the 
British shares were absurdly dear and when many people were 
moving their money from one gamble to the other. No one has yet 
established any relation between the facts cited by Sir Edward 
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Carson, and as the Companies were alleged to be completely inde- 
pendent how could there be any connection between the prices 
of their shares? Counsel startled the Court by adding that 
the Attorney-General had made a loss on this purchase of 10,000 
shares—then came the portentous observation: “‘ He sold some of 
the shares, and amongst others he sold 1000 to Mr. Lloyd George, 
and another 1000 to the Master of Elibank, who is now Lord Murray, 
but who was then the Master of Elibank, who are two intimate 
friends of his own, and it is right to say that it was he who offered 
them the shares. . . . I am afraid it also turned out a loss for 
them, but at all events as regards the Attorney-General, having 
sold those and some other shares, some of them at a profit, the 
net result is that he (Sir Rufus Isaacs) has still 6400 of the shares, 
and, taking the present price, he is a loser on the whole tran- 
saction of about £1000 to £1500.” As this is regarded as another 
“bull point’? in the Ministerial case it is worth interjecting 
that the money remained in the Isaacs family, which made at 
least £6000 on this one transaction. Nothing was said in the ~ 
Matin case as to the purchase price of the shares, as it was doubt-' 
less not deemed good for the public digestion to have more 


than homeopathic doses of Ministerial revelations. But emphasis 
was laid on the fact 


That as regards his sales of some of these shares, they were done in the ordinary 
way by brokers on the Stock Exchange; there was no secrecy of any kind, nor was 
there any reason to have any secrecy. It passed through the books of these brokers, 

. through their clerks and everybody else,* and really the matter is so removed from 
the charges made in that libel that I only go into in at all—because of course it could 
be no justification for any statement in the libel—because of the position of the Attorney- 
General and because he wishes in the fullest way to state this deal, so that it may 


not be said that he keeps anything whatsoever back. My Lord, that is the whole 
matter. 


So it was “ the whole matter” in the Matin case (though it 
was not a full disclosure of Ministerial transactions in Marconi 
shares). One is simply lost in amazement that it should have 
been dragged by the heels into the action against Le Matin 
which had never directly or indirectly made any allusion what- 
soever to any possible gambles in which Ministers might have 
innocently indulged in Marconi Companies generally. Its 


* I feel it almost a reproach that so notorious a transaction was not duly 
recorded among the * Episodes of the Month” in the National Review of May 1912, 
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absurd accusations were strictly limited to the British Marconi 
Company—and the contract in which the American Company 
had no conceivable interest. This American deal was therefore 
ex hypothesi as irrelevant as it was proper. What had 
it to do with the case before Mr. Justice Darling? Again, 
if the Attorney-General and his co-speculators were so des- 
perately anxious to take the country into their confidence 
as to any gambles they might have had in other Marconi shares, 
even in the shares of a Marconi Company so remote from 
the British Company as the American Company, in the name 
of all that is conceivable why did they not inform the House of 
Commons on October 11, when there was a general Debate 
on the question and the subject would have been absolutely 
relevant, or they might have stepped up to Committee Room 
Number 12, where a Select Committee had been sitting 
three times most weeks since the end of October—wasting an 
enormous amount of time on futilities while Ministers were 
stoically enduring martyrdom through rumours affecting their 
** personal honour,” which they could at any moment have 
dissipated on their own showing because, though the British 
Marconi Company may be interested in the American Marconi 
Company, the American Company, although described as an 
** associated’ Company by the parent Company, is an un- 
dutiful offspring, without interest in its parent. For a moment, 
though only for a moment, one wondered whether the American 
Marconi Company knew its own mother. 
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V. DIVERGENT PLAINTIFFS 


It is unnecessary to dwell at any great length upon the 
evidence of Mr. Herbert Samuel in Ze Matin action, as 
he was content to play second fiddle, and his name is not 
associated with any Marconi gambles, though his part in 
the affair is no less pitiable than that of his more speculative 
colleagues. It was amusing to watch his unavailing struggles 
with the difficulties in which he has involved the latter by his 
gratuitous concealment of the terms of the Marconi: Agreement 
from the House of Commons from March 7 to July on the specific 
ground that the contract was not sufficiently completed to warrant 
a full statement. This completely knocks the bottom out 
of the Gamblers’ case. Mr. Asquith, who, as might have 
been expected, has identified himself with the Marconi 
speculators, and the rest of the Cabinet who say ditto 
ditto, are impaled on one or other horn of a dilemma of 
which they are welcome to take their choice. Either the Marconi 
contract was substantially completed on March 7—a fact on 
which Sir Rufus Isaacs stakes his reputation and political exist- 
ence—in which case concealment of its terms by the Govern- 
ment while a huge gamble took place in the shares of the various 
associated Companies, from which insiders made fortunes while 
outsiders were fleeced—demands impeachment; or alterna- 
tively, the contract being conditional was the subject of serious 
negotiations between the various Government Departments 
concerned, and for Ministers to gamble or “ invest” in any of 
the “associated”? Companies before July 19, when the contract 
was signed, is conduct that speaks for itself. That they were 
and are unable to appreciate the impropriety of speculating 
in Marconis before the agreement had been ratified by Parlia- 
ment shows the progressive deterioration of public life. On 
October 11 the Postmaster-General had no suspicion of a shadow 
of doubt as to what had happened in March, as may be gathered 
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from the following interchange of views with a member of the 
Liberal Party—Sir Henry Norman, who, in opening the Debate, 
said : 


On March 7, the Postmaster-General signed an agreement with Marconi’s Wireless 
Company for the erection of six wireless stations. 

Mr. HERBERT SaMu=rL: There is no agreement. 

Sir H. Norman: I will adopt whatever word the Postmaster-General chooses. 
He approved and signed a contract. 

Mr. HerBert Samvuet: No, sir. I signed no contract. The Marconi Company 
put in a tender in general terms. A letter was written by the Post Office accepting 
the tender upon which a contract was subsequently to be based. 

Sm H. Norman: I will make myself entirely safe by saying that the Postmaster- 
General signed a document. 

Mr. HERBERT SamuEL: Somebody wrote a letter. 

Sir H. Norman: Really, if I may respectfully say so, that is rather a quibble. 
Some document committing the Post Office and therefore the British Government 
to the erection of these wireless stations, subject to the ratification of this House, 
was signed by somebody on March 7, on behalf of the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. HersBert SAMUEL: There was no contract. 


In the course of his elaborate speech winding up the debate 
Mr. Herbert Samuel informed the House of Commons : 


On March 7, what had happened was this: The Company, after these long negotia- 
tions, put in a brief formal tender, giving the figures, years, and so forth. Other 
matters were to be left open for further and detailed examination by the Departments 
of the Governments concerned, by the engineers, and by us. I confess that it never 
occurred to my mind that I ought to lay that letter of the Company and our letter in 
reply uponthe table of the House. It was not a contract—it was merely the acceptance 
of a preliminary tender. No one in my Department, or out of it, ever suggested to 
me that a paper of that sort should be laid upon the table of the House. I doubt 
if there is any precedent for laying the acceptance of a tender, apart from the contract, 
which is based upon it. 


A little later in the only famous speech ever delivered by 
the Postmaster-General or ever likely to be delivered by him 
came the following: : 


Much to my regret, it was not until July that the contract (i.e. with the Marconi 
Company) was completed. Although personally I pressed it forward as much as I could, 
the various Departments could not come to terms with themselves or with the Company 
on the outstanding parts. But the day the contract was signed, it was laid on the table 
of the House. 


Quiteso. That day was July 19. 
So much for the suggestion that the ‘“‘ contract ”’ (the Attorney- 
General’s word) had been announced to the world in March. A 
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version of it, which the Post Office is understood to repudiate, 
appeared in the circular issued by the Marconi Company to its 
shareholders and came before the special public which reads 
financial intelligence—a very different body from the general 
public. Parliament was kept in the dark. In this same Debate 
of October 11, the Attorney-General, for reasons now fairly 
obvious, emphasised the fact, and his divergence from Mr. Samuel 
excited comment at the time and ever since, ‘‘ that the contract 
had been got,” 2.e. by the agreement of March 7. And now we 
have the “‘ six weeks ”’ theory. 

The Coalition to-day are a unit in adopting the Attorney- 
General’s view, which is indeed vital to the existence of the 
Cabinet, and ingenuously enquire: ‘‘ What possible objection 
can the most fastidious purist urge against a Ministerial specula- 
tion in Marconi shares six weeks after the Government contract 
was got?’ To which, as already pointed out, one among many 
answers may take the form of a question: ‘‘ Why should not 
Ministers have speculated in American Marconi shares six weeks 
before the Government contract had been ‘ got,’ seeing that the 
American Company had no vestige of interest in that contract or 
in the company negotiating it—beyond being its offspring ? ” 

Mr. Samuel, whose supercilious conceit is largely responsible 
for the misfortunes of the Ministry—which are only just beginning 
—because there are Spanish Marconi Companies, Canadian 
Marconi Companies, &c., which have all had their booms and 
their temptations—tried to have the best of both worlds before 
Mr. Justice Darling. The reader should carefully compare his 
statements in Court with those he had made in the House of 
Commons and ask themselves whether they are reconcilable, or 
on the other hand whether the parliamentary statement was 
calculated to convey one impression and the evidence another. 

Mr. F. E.Smrrx: You have told me that that tender was sent in by the Company 
on February 13, 1912. When was that tender answered ? A. There were negotiations 
proceeding on certain points, and various modifications were arranged in the clauses 
of the tender, and it was accepted on March 7 by a letter which was sent by the Secretary 
to the Post Office, with the approval of myself and also with the approval of the 
Treasury, to the Company, showing that they accepted this tender. 

Q. When the letter of March 7, of which you have spoken was sent, was the matter 
made public or not? A. Yes, it was at once made public in the Press. 

Q. It was published in every paper? A. Yes, it was well known. 
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Q. The letter saying that the tender had been accepted subject to certain specified 
modifications ? A. Yes. 


Surely this implied that what Mr. Samuel told the House of 
Commons was impossible had actually been done, namely the 
publication in March of the official acceptance of the tender. 
Mr. Samuel appears to have realised this, and the subject was 
left more obscure by his next answer : 


Q. You have told me that the contract was signed on July 19, 1912, and I will 
ask you a general question on this: Was the course that was pursued in every respect 
consistent with the whole trend of Parliamentary precedent construed most strictly ? 
A. Precisely, it was absolutely in accordance with all previous precedents relating to Post 
Office contracts. Indeed, it would have been contrary to all precedent, and I am not 
at all sure that it would have been in order, to have presented the tender and the letter 
accepting the tender to Parliament in licu of the contract itself. 


The contrast between the irresistible Postmaster-General, 
who dominated the Debate of October 11, provoking uproarious 
enthusiasm in the Coalition Press, and the oppressed witness 
in the Matin case was somewhat striking. The omnipotent 
one it appears was far less omnipotent than the House of Commons, 
where he rides the whirlwind and directs the storm, had been 
given to understand. As he informed the Court: “I, per- 
sonally, was exceedingly anxious that the contract should come 
before the House at the earliest possible moment after July 19, 
and pressed for it on several occasions.” But without success. 
The competition of other business defeated the pious aspirations 
of Mr. Herbert Samuel. As we shall see however later on he 
tried to get the contract through without serious discussion. 

The Postmaster-General had something to say suggestive about 
the Select Committee supporting the theory propounded on a 
previous page and to some extent confirmed in Sir Edward 
Carson’s speech. Mr. F. E. Smith (one of Mr. Herbert Samuel’s 
Counsel), asked him in referring to the Marconi Com- 
mittee: “I think you indicated at a very early stage your 
willingness, and, indeed, your desire to go before the Committee 
at any moment which, with regard to the order of discussions, 
might be convenient.” To which the Postmaster-General replied, 
and his reply is worthy of microscopic scrutiny: ‘‘ Yes, certainly, 
but I was given to understand by the Chairman of the Committee 
that the Committee had considered their own procedure, and 
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that they had decided that they would prefer to hear first any 
persons who might desire to make charges against members of 
the Government, and to call members of the Government, so 
far as necessary [my italics] to rebut any charges that might 
be made.” Quite so, if the journalistic witnesses could be 
disposed of there would be no need whatsoever to summon 
Ministers, and the public might have been indefinitely denied the 
interesting “‘ American” revelations which Ministers claim credit 
for ‘‘ volunteering ” though “like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring tra la they’ve nothing to do with the case.” Mr. Samuel 
had also to get over the awkward fact that he had already appeared 
before the Committee. It would, of course, have been perfectly 
easy for Mr. Herbert Samuel when once before the Select Com- 
mittee to explain that he thought it only right so that there might 
be no misunderstanding or circulation of superfluous rumours 
concerning Ministers, to inform his auditors that owing to an 
unfortunate oversight during the Debate of October 11 some 
of his colleagues, contrary to the impression conveyed to the 
House of Commons and the country, had indulged in substantial 
speculations in Marconi shares before the signature of the Contract, 
though doubtless the Select Committee would regard the matter 
as totally irrelevant to their enquiry, because the particular 
Company in which the “investments”? had been made was so 
detached from the Company with which he had negotiated, even 
though the Managing Director of the one sat on the boards of 
both, that the matter was perhaps hardly worth mentioning, 
and he only referred to it because Ministers were burning to 
get it “ off their chest.” The fact that the Postmaster-General 
had already appeared before the Select Committee was thus 
glozed over in the Matin case. 

Q. Just for clearness, I think you went before the Committee on some technical 
point only. A. Yes, some subordinate point. 

“‘ Subordinate”’ is good in this connection, seeing that the 
subject was the appointment of a really independent and there- 
fore non-official Committee of experts to ascertain the best wire- 
less system, which the Postmaster-General unsuccessfully opposed. 

He could not be cross-examined because the defendants 
had decided to withdraw and apologise, but the reader may be 
disposed to regard it as singularly unfortunate that Mr. Samuel 
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should not have confined himself when speaking in the Marconi 
Debate in the House of Commons of October 11 to the disclaimer 
of speculation in Marconi Companies limited to himself and his 
family, he gave on oath six months afterwards, because if he is 
capable of serious reflection he must realise that his declaration 
in Parliament, where he explicitly spoke on behalf of all 
his colleagues as well as himself, was calculated to mislead the 
country into believing that Ministers had participated in none 
of the many gambles in Marconi shares. There were no dis- 
tinctions drawn in those days between one company and another 
ompany, and the public missed the point of the emphasis laid 
on the words “ this Company ”’ by the Postmaster-General and 
the Attorney-General in the House of Commons. It is appro- 
priate here to recall the verba ipsissima of Mr. Herbert Samuel 
during that Debate. 


I confess that, after reading for months past allegations, insinuations, attacks, 
accusations of maladministration and favouritism, and even worse, it is to me a profound 
relief now to be able to stand at this table in the light of day, and give an answer to 
these assertions. I should like, in the first instance, to confirm, in unqualified terms, what 
has been said on his own behalf by my right hon. and learned friend the Attorney-General 
(Sir Rufus Isaacs) and I can do it not only on my behalf, but on that of every member of 
the Cabinet. Isay that these stories that members of the Cabinet, knowing the contract 
was in contemplation, and feeling that possibly the prices of shares might rise themselves, 
directly or indirectly, bought any of those shares, or took any interest in this Company 
through any other party * whatever, have not one syllable of truthin them. Neither 
I myself nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s worth of shares 
in this Company, directly or indirectly, or have derived one penny profit from the 
fluctuations in their prices. It seems shameful that political feeling can carry so far, 
that lying tongues can be found to speak and ears found to listen to such wicked and 
utterly baseless slanders such as these. This Committee (i.e. the Marconi Committee) 
which will be appointed will enquire into every aspect of this question, and members 
of the Government will be most ready to appear before it. Every member of the 
House may have full confidence that while every part of this transaction will come 
under the searchlight of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanliness 
in any quarter. 


* In the daily Official Report, the words “through any other party” are 
replaced by the words “or in any part of it,’ which make more sense and 
convey a totally different meaning. The bound official reports, which are understood 
to be edited by speakers, give the version quoted above as do the newspapers 
I have examined, but if a careful official reporter misheard these words so might members 
of Parliament, and as a reader of the daily Report this was the only version known to 


me, 
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While on the subject of disclaimers it may be as well to 
reproduce the equally famous declarations of Sir Rufus Isaacs 
on the same occasion : 


Let me go to the next charge, which is, I think, a worse charge. It is that some 
member of the Government not named, but hinted at—some member or members of 
the Cabinet—knowing that these negotiations were taking place, knowing that there 
was a contract in contemplation, and thinking the shares would go up when the announce- 
ment of the contract came to be made—the price of the shares being then I4s. or 15s. 
and eventually rose to £9 after the announcement of the contract was made—there- 
upon, and in consequence of the information which some member of the Government 
had got, bought shares in this Company at a low price, in order to sell them at the higher 
price when the contract was announced. I desire to say frankly, on behalf of myself 
that that is absolutely untrue. Never from the beginning, when the shares were 14s. 
or £9, have I had one single transaction with the shares of that Company. I am not 
only speaking for myself, but I am also speaking on behalf, I know, of both my right 
hon. friend the Postmaster-General, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in some 
way or other, in some of the articles, have been brought into this matter. 


As the Nation acknowledges, these disclaimers were under- 
stood by the general public as covering any transactions by any 
Ministers in any Marconi Companies. The readers of the National 
Review had special reasons for thus construing Ministerial de- 
clarations, because the October (1912) number of the National 
Review contained the first of Mr. Lawson’s Marconi articles, 
which was obviously in the minds of Ministers. It was 
published about ten days before the Debate and at the close of 
a long review of the relations between the Marconi Company 
and the Post Office, Mr. Lawson called special attention to the 
American Marconi Company in a striking passage which, though 
vehement and scathing, was severely left alone by the craftier 
—or shall I say “ better informed ”’—of his cross-examiners 
during his fortnight’s ordeal before the Marconi Committee. 


Mother Marconi has been a prolific parent and her chickens are spread all over the 
globe. They have assumed half a dozen different nationalities—French, Spanish, 
Russian, American, Canadian and English. But only two of them are as yet sufficiently 
developed to deserve a place on the Official List of the London Stock Exchange. These 
are the American and Canadian companies, both of which have shared with their spec- 
tacular parent the honours—and profits—of the recent bu!l campaign. 

The mother company held last December 564,855 shares ($5) in the Canadian 
concern and 34,174 in the American one. The latter holding has, however, been largely 
increased since, thanks to the brilliant coup executed by Mr. Marconi and Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs last spring. The directors of their principal American rival had shortly before 
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been sent to gaol for fraud in connection with the capitalisation of the United Wireless 
Company. They had distributed three million dollars of paper in a very short time 
and then gone into liquidation. Mr. Isaacs arranged with the liquidators to wipe 
out their derelict stock and then promptly created seven million dollars of American 
Marconi shares in its place! .. . 

The result was a South Sea bubble mania on a small scale. The coup was so skilfully 
boomed that both Wall Street and Capel Court literally lost their heads over it. One 
fine morning in April—it was the 19th, a few days after the Titantic disaster—dealings 
were started in the new American Marconis. The five-dollar or £1 shares were bid for up 
to £4, and thousands of shares were bought at that figure. Orders came rushing in from 
Ireland and the provinces to buy lines of 10,000, 20,000, and as high as 50,000 shares 
inaline. Fortunately all the London brokers were not so mad as their clients. They 
either cut down the orders to what they considered safe amounts or declined them 
altogether. By doing so they saved many a foolish plunger from absolute ruin, as 
before the end of the day the shares had flopped to 50s. or even less. 

The Stock Exchange had witnessed nothing so disgraceful since the similar coup 
performed by Mr. Barney Barnato nearly twenty years ago. When that neck or nothing 
speculator capitalised himself under the name of the Barnato Consolidated Company 
his shares also went up like a rocket. The first morning that they were dealt in an 
enthusiastic crowd scrambled for them at £4—the same topnote on which American 
Marconis started. ‘“‘ Barneys” alias “ Johnnies” have since been down to 17s. and 
American Marconis were within two months of their début as low as 30s. 

If the starting price of £4 a share could have been maintained the market valuation 
of the American Marconi Company would have been forty million dollars. Dividends 
on forty million dollars would have had to be earned in order to justify such a market 
price. That could only have been done by establishing as absolute a monopoly of wireless 
telegraphy in the United States as the Marconi Company are trying, with the help of 
certain Cabinet Ministers, to create in the United Kingdom. Only a nation of “ the 
biggest fools on earth” could put itself at the mercy of such a voracious clique of 
patent exploiters and monopolisers. The Marconi Ring apparently hope to make as 
much out of wireless telegraphy as Mr. Andrew Carnegie got out of the steel tariff, but 
the day is past for high game like that. 

It may amuse non-speculative as well as speculative readers to trace the sympathetic 
movements of the share market and the Imperial wireless negotiations during the past 
twelve months... . 

Such is the sordid story of the Marconi scandal of 1912. In a small way it has been 
a repetition of the South Sea bubble. Ministers implicated in the South Sea bubble 
were impeached and severely punished. What is to happen to Ministers who directly 
or indirectly may have been responsible for the Marconi scandal? Further, what is to 
be done to prevent polygot riggers of Marconi shares realising their impudent ambition 
to monopolise all the wireless telegraphy of the British Empire and the United States? 
(my italics). 


Mr. Lawson’s article closed as follows: 


For this sardonic Treasury Minute (defending the Marconi contract) the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is of course officially responsible. It will therefore be necessary 
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for the proposed Committee of Enquiry to have him before it. He will naturally be 
anxious to tell it all he knows about the wireless mystery. Altogether three members 
of the Government have figured more or less in this suspicious episode—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Attorney-General, and the Postmaster-General. What have 


they to say to the unflattering comments that are being made on their conduct as public 
trustees ? 


I apologise for the frequent reference to the National Review. 
It would be infinitely easier for me to tell the story if distin- 
guished contemporaries, for example, the Fortnightly Review or 
the Nineteenth Century, had made the Marconi Mystery their 
own, but it happens to have been the National Review which 
appreciated the value and importance of Mr. Lawson’s articles 
in the Outlook—of which the first was published on July 20, 
1912—and followed up his campaign. Moreover, the Coalition 
Press, as has been shown in previous pages, has continually 
and vociferously challenged the editor of the National Review 
on this question. It is therefore necessary to insist that we 
(ce. Mr. Lawson and I), and the same observation applies to 
the Outlook, never went “nap” on a single Marconi Company 
for the simple reason that the Marconi Companies form one 
group bearing a common name, controlled by the same people, 
to a large extent organised, financed, and managed from London, 
and all alike animated by the common aspiration of acquiring 
a world-wide monopoly of wireless telegraphy, which would 
probably be as bad for the world as it would be injurious to 
the cause of scientific development. If ever there was an intimate 
financial family it was Mother Marconi and her numerous 
offspring. To-day we are invited to believe in order that the 
skins of certain prominent politicians may be saved that in 
this particular family the mother had a stake in the prosperity 
of the children, while the children had no stake whatsoever in 
the prosperity of their mother. It is admitted that the enrich- 
ment of the off-shoots nourished the parent stem—it could 
hardly be denied seeing the extent to which she lives on them— 
but it has become treason to suggest, it is l2se-majesté, against 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, Attorneys-General, Chief Whips, 
and Heaven knows what other Ministers beside—as we are 
far from the end of the chapter—to insinuate that the fortunes 
of the parent Marconi Company can possibly affect the children 
by a red cent. 
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The British Marconi Company might have the British Post 
Office even more completely in its grip than under the pre- 
posterous “‘ agreement ”’ which was not an agreement, or “ con- 
tract” which was not a contract; it might get 15 per cent. 
in lieu of the proposed 10 per cent. on gross receipts, or 20 per 
cent., or even 50 per cent., from the philanthropists of the Post 
Office; it might secure everything it asked for in its most 
voracious moments and a great deal more without conferring 
one iota of benefit on its detached kinsmen in different parts 
of the world. Not being a financier or a Minister who has been 
found out, or a journalist whose sole business consists in pre- 
venting Ministers from paying the consequences of their folly, 
I am as a little child in such matters, cherishing the child-like 
view that under no conceivable circumstances should British 
Cabinet Ministers, whom we unfortunate taxpayers pay from 
£5000 to £12,000 per annum to look after our affairs, partici- 
pate in any Stock Exchange gambles, even though they 
may rechristen them “ investments.” The Marconi Companies 
are united by such strong and close ties of persons and 
policy as to be, what they officially describe themselves, 
** associated” companies, and an “ investor” in one is necessarily 
interested in others; therefore to unsophisticated persons 
like myself and the reader there is no serious difference between 
buying British Marconis and buying American, Spanish, Canadian 
or other Marconis ; that for members of a Government engaged 
in negotiations with a Marconi Company, of which the Govern- 
ment necessarily had inside knowledge before those negotiations 
were completed and the contract signed and published, was a 
grossly improper proceeding ; all the more as apart from official 
knowledge of what was going on behind the scenes before the 
contract was finally licked into shape they received a “ tip” 
immediately convertible into cash from the Managing Director 
of the Marconi Company personally negotiating with the British 
Government. 

If such things are done in the green tree, how will it be in the 
dry? If this be permissible, pardonable, and proper, almost 
anything is permissible, pardonable, and proper to British 
Cabinet Ministers, and we may as well call our country “ Panama ” 
without further ado, because if ‘“‘ Panama” has not actually 
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arrived it is on the high road. “ Personal honour,” if we may 
judge by their declamation, is the animating object of Ministerial 
existence, but the time may come when Ministers are insensitive 
on such matters, and men less fastidious than Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
less puritanical than Mr. Lloyd George, less sagacious than the 
Master of Elibank, may be tempted to do things, and certainly 
will do things, which the Isaacs, the Georges, and the Elibanks, 
and their supporters in Parliament and the Press denounce 
as “‘ corruption.” After all, we are getting on towards the down- 
ward path. Marconi Companies at no time during the last three 
years have been suitable investments for British Ministers. 
This would be as universally recognised to-day by the Radical 
Press as it was yesterday, and as it would be to-morrow, if 
the parts were reversed and the Ministers involved happened 
to be members of a Unionist Government. But as it is the 
fortunes of a Party great in numbers, though sadly diminished 
in popularity and prestige, are bound up with the fate of the 
gamblers who confessed at the twelfth hour. Sir Rufus Isaacs 
himself had glimmerings of the impropriety of speculating in 
Marconis, but having capitulated, and having made a hideous 
blunder, he evidently resolved to postpone making a clean 
breast of it—in which, as we now know, he was encouraged by 
the Prime Minister—hoping against hope that the transaction 
might remain in happy oblivion. Unfortunately, when ultimately 
he screwed himself to the sticking-point, he had not the requisite 
courage to cry peccavi, but with his colleague of the Exchequer 
tried to brazen the thing out, and as a consequence plunged 
deeper into the morass of flimsy pretexts, trumpery distinctions, 
pitiful heir-splitting and impossible inconsistencies. The 
Attorney-General has devoted his brilliant talents for a quarter 
of a century to turning witnesses inside out—which is described 
by those who dislike the process as a species of moral “ torture ” 
—but the art of the cross-examiner is vastly different from that 
of the cross-examinee. Happily for him, he began disclosing 
where there could be no cross-examination, as the defendant 
newspaper Le Matin had withdrawn from an impossible position. 
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VI. COALITION VOLTE-FACE 


The reader will fail to appreciate the consternation caused 
by Sir Rufus Isaacs’ preliminary confession unless he appreciates 
the atmosphere created at the moment by the savage enthusiasm 
of the Ministerial Press. These ferocious organs had daily 
declared day in day out that no language could express the 
enormity of the offence committed by persons who mentioned 
the rumours averring speculation by Ministers in Marconi shares. 
Quotations from leading Radical journals in the middle of 
February are given on previous pages. It will be generally 
agreed, for the simple reason that it cannot be contested, that 
there is nothing wicked or malignant in repeating harmless 
rumours even about Mr. Asquith’s colleagues. Therefore ex 
hypothest for Ministers to speculate in Marconi shares—with 
which the rumours were alone concerned—must be an unspeak- 
able offence—infinitely worse than the circulation of rumours 
which have proved themselves to be true. It would be a tre- 
mendous shock to those who had staked their reputation on the 
mendacity of the rumour-mongers and the veracity of Ministers 
to find that the former were right and themselves mere dupes 
who had been deceived by the earnest and indignant declara- 
tions of the Attorney-General, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Postmaster-General in the House of Commons last 
October. Emissaries were accordingly deputed to “ prepare” 
the Press for a disagreeable surprise, and doubtless to indicate 
the line of retreat. But the general public, which is studiously 
kept in the dark, were nevertheless thunderstruck by the pre- 
liminary revelations in the Matin case—incomplete as they 
proved to be, and strenuous as were the efforts of ‘‘ Hush Up” 
newspapers of all parties. | 

After disposing of the childish twaddle in the Matin libel, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs turned to the American speculation. “‘ Up to the time 
of the acceptance of the tender’”’ in March he had never had any 
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dealings in any Marconi Company, though I would repeat that 
as the Attorney-General had never had any inkling of any 
negotiations between the Government, of which he is a member, 
and the Company, of which his brother is Managing Director, 
there would have been no impropriety, or indeed any objection, 
to his buying any number of Marconi shares before the acceptance 
of the tender. So far as he knew there was no contractual 
relationship in prospect between his Government and his brother’s 
Company, though his counsel, it will be remembered, laid stress 
on the fact of the openness of these negotiations and imagined 
that the whole world took cognisance of the utterances of 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs at a Company meeting. One of the many 


surprises in this affair is the insistence of clever men on false 
points. 


It may be as well, as the case has been so overlaid with tedious 
details, to reproduce textually the short and simple if incomplete 


story as originally narrated by Sir Rufus Isaacs to Mr. Justice 
Darling. 


Q. There is an American Company? A. Yes. 

Q. So far as you know, up till that date, March 7, was there any dealing or quotation 
in these shares? A. Of the American Company ? 

Q. Had you ever known of them? A. I never heard of them till April. 

Q. Is that that you never heard of the American Company at all until April ? 
A. Well, I am not quite sure whether it wasa Company. I knew, of course, that there 
was some working of the Marconi system in America, whether it was under the English 
Company or a separate Company I did not know. I knew that Mr. Marconi and my 
brother went out there at some time in March. I knew after they had gone, but I 
never heard of the shares or the constitution of the Company in America until my 
brother returned, and he returned, I think, on April § or 9, 1912. 

Q. Did you then learn that the American Company was issuing shares to raise 
new capital? A. Yes. He told me of the various arrangements that had been made 
over there, and that it would be necessary to raise a capital, or had been necessary to 
issue shares to the amount of £1,400,000 to carry out some special arrangements that 
had been made for the purchase of the assets of another company, a competing company, 
the United Wireless Company, which had gone into liquidation in America, and also 
some important arrangements that had been made. 

Q. Contracts ? A. Contracts with the Western Union Cable Company. 

Q. We need not go into the details. A. No, he told me of that. 

Q. At any rate, he told you of certain developments that had taken place in the 
American Company? A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the American Company, had they any interest in the profits of 
the Marconi Company. A. Oh no, they had nothing whatever to do with the Marconi 
Company in the sense of sharing the profits or having any interest in the profits of the 
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Marconi Company. They were a separate concern to work the invention of Marconi 
in the United States within the territorial limits of the United States. 

Q. Then having heard of these shares in the month of April as you say, did you, 
to pass over some matters, eventually buy 10,000 of them? A. I did. 

Q. Do you remember what date? A. April 17, just about six weeks after the 
announcement of the contract. 

Q. Did you buy them at a premium? A. Yes. 

Q. According to the market rate? A. At the market rate, and I may say that I 
satisfied myself before I did that, that they had no interest of any sort or kind with the 
British Government. I made quite clear about that. 

Q. That follows from what you have said before? A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the shares of the Marconi Company at that date, you told 
us you had no interest in them? A. No. 

Q. Had you looked at that date to see what price they had reached? A. Yes, I 
looked at it purposely. They had reached then 9}, which is the highest price that 
they ever did touch. They had gone up from something like £4 10s. a share I think 
on March 7 or March 8, at which they were, and then for various reasons which I 
cannot of course go into, they had gone to the price of 914 and 9}, which was 
the highest price they had ever touched, and they had reached that by April 17. 

Q. All that I want to show is that your purchase in the American Company had 
nothing to do with raising them up to that price. A. Oh no, nothing whatever. 

Q. Now as regards the shares you bought, you sold some of them? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you sell 1000 to Mr. Lloyd George ? A. Yes. 

Q. And 1000 to the Master of Elibank? A. Yes. 

Q. Just tell us what happened? A. I was living on very intimate terms with 
them. We were great personal friends and are, and I told them what I had done. 
I told them I knew about the American Company, and I told them of course that I 
should not have gone into it unless I was satisfied that it had nothing whatever to 
do with the Marconi Company, or with any contract which either had been made, or 
might be made, with the British Government; they were entirely independent. I 
told them that I thought it was a very good investment, and I told them exactly 
what I had done, the price that I had paid, and I told them that if they liked they 
could take from me 1000 shares each at the same price that I had paid for them. 

Q. So far as you know, had either of them known anything of the American 
Company until then? A. I do not think so. I do not think they had ever heard 
of it. I am quite sure they never would have gone into it if it had not been for what 
I told them. 

Q. Now you sold some of the other shares at a premium? A. Yes. 

Q. As a result, you have at present about 6400 of your original purchase ? A. Yes. 
Isold 3750. That sale averaged a profit—which eventually brings the whole transaction 
my having now 6430 left of the 10,000—the net result of the transaction is that at the 
present prices I have a loss of somewhere about £1100 or £1200, if I sold the shares 
at the present moment that would be the result. That, of course, applies to the whole 
10,000. 

Q. And that is the net result of the one deal? A. Yes, that is the net result of 
all the transactions that I have ever had either in Marconi, or in any other wireless 
enterprise, 
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Q. I do not know whether you know whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
Lord Murray made a large emolument? A. They stand in about the same position, 
of course, that they have lost a few hundreds each. 

Sm Epwarp Carson: That is all I have to say. 


That it was not thought good for the public to learn too much 
at once was manifest from the lacune@ in the narrative. There 
was no mention of the name of the vendor of these 10,000 American 
shares—who was momentarily assumed to be Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
until later on Mr. Harry Isaacs appeared on the scene—or of 
the price paid for them beyond the statement that they were 
bought “at the market rate,” a somewhat ambiguous phrase 
which promptly elicited the statement from the City that in 
the ordinary sense there was no “ market rate” in American 
Marconi shares on April 17, as they were only “ introduced ” 
in London on April 19, two days after Sir Rufus Isaacs’ “ in- 
vestment.” There was much ingenious guess-work as to what 
the investor had paid in order to lose about £1200 on a tran- 
saction in which he clearly enjoyed considerable advantages 
over the general public in the shape of prior information. Still 
greater excitement was caused by the statement that Mr. Lloyd 
George, the arch-enemy of “ unearned increment,” had partici- 
pated in this “ flutter,” together with the Chief Whip of the 
Party, and that they also had lost, although equally with their 
colleague they enjoyed the advantage of “ ground floor” know- 
ledge, even though they might not have purchased at “ ground 
floor” prices; then the trio had evidently received valuable 
consideration from the Managing Director of the Marconi 
Company then negotiating with various Government Depart- 
ments—including the Treasury—for the completion of the 
wireless telegraphy contract. Though “ announced ” on March 7, 
according to Sir Rufus Isaacs, on the Samuel theory it will be 
remembered there was no “contract” or even an “ agree- 
ment” at that date, and no document could be laid before the 
House of Commons before July 19 because negotiations were 
still proceeding. If it was right and proper for the Attorney- 
General who, after all, had taken no part whatsoever at any 
stage of the negotiations for the contract, either before or after 
March, to buy Marconis in April, it must surely have been wrong 
and improper for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to participate, 
as his Department was concerned in discussions with the Company 
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until July, and, as parliamentary ratification was in any event 
required, Marconis were not precisely an ideal investment for a 
Chief Whip and Patronage Secretary. The triplet were admittedly 
as innocent in intention as unborn babes. 

Supposing one were anxious, in the familiar phrase, to 
““nobble” a Government, by which we mean to cripple or 
weaken the independence of that Government, vis-d-vis oneself, 
how would one set to work and whom would one seek to influence ? 
Surely the principal Law Officer of the Crown whose advice 
might be expected to be sought on questions of law, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the guardian of the public purse, and the 
Chief Whip and the Patronage Secretary with whom lies the 
management of the Party in Parliament; and if such trans- 
actions as these are to be whitewashed, there is scarcely any 
abuse or any form of corruption to which the door will not 
be opened when, in the inevitable deterioration of public life 
in this country under the operation of the Parliament Bill and the 
payment of members, less fastidious men than those nowin power 
hold the reins of office, and the doctrine is openly proclaimed, as it 
is openly practised in more degenerate communities, that the first 
duty of a statesman is to feather his own nest. That is why, 
ever since circumstantial rumours first reached me, the Marconi 
Mystery appeared worth probing to the bottom. It is doubtful 
whether we are anywhere near the bottom yet. From every 
point of view the American speculation was a disastrous and 
discreditable episode to its participants, rendered doubly disastrous 
and doubly discreditable by the elaborate and disingenuous efforts 
of the Government to conceal the truth from the House of 
Commons and the country when the Debate of October 11 
offered a golden opportunity of making a clean breast of it. 
The Master of Elibank possibly realised that under the cir- 
cumstances the single service he could still render his Party 
was retirement, and as a consequence one of the most impreg- 
nable Radical strongholds, Midlothian, was transferred to the 
Opposition and the Master has become a wanderer on the face 
of the earth. Ministers must not be surprised if students of 
the Marconi Mystery hold the view that among the reasons 
for their lamentable silence when they should have spoken is 
that there may be something much worse behind, and although 
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the Coalition Press will take no hint from us, we would advise 
them, considering how they have already been “let down” 
by Mr. Asquith’s colleagues over American Marconis, not to be 
too cock-sure that all Ministers and their immediate belongings 
have abstained from speculations in other Marconi Companies, 
including the British Marconi Company, which, in order to 
heighten the virtue of the American transaction, has been 
momentarily placed on the Index as an investment for Ministers 
by austere Radical journalists. 

When at last the day of disclosures had dawned, one material 
fact was withheld from a public with a delicate digestion, 
if we read aright Sir Rufus Isaacs’ evidence already quoted. 
To the enquiry as to whether he knew whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or the Chief Whip “ made a large emolument,” 
the Attorney-General replied, “‘ They stand in about the same 
position, of course, that they have lost a few hundreds each.” 
This was interpreted—erroneously as it subsequently transpired 
—as signifying that there had only been one Ministerial deal 
in American Marconis by Mr. Lloyd George or the Master of 
Elibank, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s further “ flutter ” 
only came out later and was another “ nasty jar.” 

The German Press Bureau must have turned green with envy 
at the performance of the Coalition Press in connection with 
the Matin case. As a result of about thirty-six hours’ reflection, 
these organs of light and leading, most of whom divide their 
time between blackguarding their opponents and proclaiming 
their own self-righteousness, were able to come out in chorus 
with almost identical praise of the implicated Ministers which 
unless one had the articles under one’s eyes one could not 
have believed, would find an asylum in responsible and 
reputable newspapers jealous to preserve “ the lofty traditions 
of our public life,” in the cant of the day. They had, however, 
the merit of being vastly entertaining, and in this dull world 
it would not be fair to deny the reader the pleasure of perusing 
them. The Westminster Gazette must have had something in 
type to meet the occasion, as it came out with a characteristic 
** Note on the Case” on the day itself (March 19), from which 
we extract the following : 

The account which Sir Rufus Isaacs gave, in tendering his evidence, of a certain 
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private investment which he—and at his suggestion, his friends, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Lord Murray—made in the American Marconi Company is, strictly speaking, 
irrelevant to this case, and cannot have been even the pretext for the allegations 
repeated by the Matin. Except that the American Marconi Company happens to 
share with the British the quite honourable name of Signor Marconi, the transaction 
would call for no comment on public grounds. Holders of shares in the American 
Company have no interest in the profits of the British Company, or in its dealings 
with the British Government; and the investment—the greater part of which the 
three gentlemen in question still hold—has led to a loss and not, as suggested, to a 
great fortune. Since the name, however, offers a possibility of misconception, Sir 
Rufus did wisely to be quite explicit on this subject ; and, apart from the question 
of any relationship between the two Companies, the dates and circumstances which he 
set out in his evidence altogether preclude the idea that he was profiting by the boom 
or could have expected the slightest advantage from his official knowledge. 


Feeling perhaps that the question had not been completely 
disposed of by this illuminating “‘ Note,” the Westminster Gazette 
published an equally characteristic leading article on the following 
day, March 20: 


Sir Rufus Isaacs very properly took occasion yesterday to disclose one investment 
which he, and at his suggestion Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Murray, made in the American 
Marconi Company, a company which has no interest in the profits of the British Company 
or in its dealings with the British Government. Except that both companies share the 
quite honourable name of Signor Marconi, this transaction would have had no relevance 
to the charges which were before the Court yesterday ; but, now that it is before us, 
there are certain kinds of comment which are quite legitimate, and, if they are made, 
the Ministers in question can take no offence. It may be said that they ought to 
have appreciated the misconceptions that might arise out of the common name of 
the two Companies. It may be said that they would have done wiser to disclose this 
incident sooner. All that is legitimate enough, though on the other hand there is much 
to be said for the view that the proper place for a disclosure of this kind was either 
before the House of Commons Committee or before a Court of Law, where statements 
can be made on oath.* [My italics.] But there is one form of comment which, 
we submit, is not legitimate. That is, while accepting unreservedly the admission 
of the Matin that the charge of corruption is without foundation, and that the fact 
of the American investment offered not the slightest justification for it, to go on to say 
that this investment nevertheless offers a justification or excuse for the original 
authors of the libel. 

The real state of the case is the exact contrary. The American investment offers 
not a plank, not even a tight-rope, for the retreat of those who have charged corruption ; 
and we cannot imagine their appealing for indulgence on that ground. The Judge 
said rightly yesterday that the final exploration of this matter rests with the House of 


* The artless suggestion that Ministers are only to be believed on oath is anything 
but flattering, but why has not the Westminster Gazette supported the demand of the 
National Review which urged that Ministers should go before the Committee months ago ? 
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Commons Committee, and that Committee must pursue the matter with all rigour at 
the earliest moment. We want to know from these gentlemen whether they will do 
what the Matin innocently did for them—translate their insinuations into definite 
allegations. Or, failing that, whether they will tell us that they built their case on 
some knowledge or half-knowledge of the American investment. The Ministers whom 
they seemed to be aiming at have been absolutely frank [my italics]; it is now for their 
accusers to be equally frank. If Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Herbert Samuel, and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs are not the Ministers they are aiming at, they must tell us whom they are 
aiming at. To get absolutely to the bottom of these allegations and insinuations is 
the first task, and we are confident it will not be shirked. 


Sanguine persons who expected something better from the 
Manchester Guardian—anticipations I never shared, because 
with the Manchester Guardian the end justifies the means, the 
end being, of course, the retention in office of a virtuous Coalition 
and the exclusion of the wicked Tories—suffered a bitter dis- 
appointment, as may be gathered from the following leader 
(March 20) which the great organ of progress in the North was 
not ashamed to publish : 


Sir Rufus Isaacs, in his statement, also went far beyond what was necessary to refute 
the particular libel before the Court. He knew nothing of the negotiations between his 
brother and the Post Office until a few days before the contract was signed [my italics], 
was never consulted about it, and never had a conversation on the subject with Mr. 
Samuel or any other member or official of the Government. He had never had a share 
in the Marconi Company at any time. His only investment in the shares of any 
wireless telegraph company appears to have been made six weeks after the public 
announcement of the Post Office contract with the Marconi Company, when he bought 
10,000 $5 shares in an American Company called the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of America, which owns and works the Marconi patents in the United States 
but had no interest in the Imperial contract. Of these shares he sold 1000 to Mr. Lloyd 
George and 1000 to Lord Murray (then the Master of Elibank), thinking that he was 
doing them a service, but with rather unfortunate results for them, because the shares, 
which were bought at a considerable premium, are now quoted only at par, so that the 
investment shows a substantial loss for all of them. 

We commend the frankness with which the Attorney-General has taken the public 
into his confidence with regard to the only share transaction [my italics] which might by 
ignorance or perversity be held to afford some warrant for the suggestion that he or either 
of the Ministers to whom he sold a part of his shares had sought a personal profit in con- 
nection with this much-debated Marconi contract. No doubt they wish now they had 
never heard of the American Marconi Company ; no doubt if they had foreseen, when 
they were about to invest in its shares, the campaign of calumny that was so soon to be 
started by the Lawsons and the Maxses and their kind, they would have shunned 
anything with the name of Marconi on it. It is a hateful thing for a man of honour to 
have to explain that he is not a rogue. Even as things stand it will, we suppose, be 
possible for people without any sense of justice or common decency to say in private 3 
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“Oh, yes; the contract was made with the British Company, and the shares were in 
the American Company, but these Marconi Companies are all mixed up with one another 
and they did buy Marconi shares after all.””. But honest people, and by that we mean 
people who honestly try to get at the truth of matters inviting their judgment, will 
ask themselves these questions: (1) Were the shares bought on the strength of early, 
inside knowledge that a contract was being negotiated 2? (2) Did the American Marconi 
Company and its shareholders stand to make any profit out of a Government contract 
with the British Company ? (3) Did the Ministers who bought and sold these American 
shares make any attempt to conceal their names in the transactions in question ? They 
will find that the date of the purchase, the constitution and limited sphere of operation of 
the American Company, and the fact thal the purchases [my italics] and sales were made 
quite openly through the usual channels, remove the business far from any shadow of 
culpability. We may be disposed to regret that all the facts, constituting as they do a 
complete defence against any imputation of dishonour, were not made known during 
the House of Commons debate last October, but now that they are known we can find 
nothing in them of which the most honourable man need be in the slightest degree ashamed 
[my italics). 


There are three questions in the foregoing article the answers 
to which are not precisely what the Manchester Guardian appears 
to imagine. (1) Ministerial speculators, at the time of their 
speculation, were in a position to know more about the Marconi 
contract than less favoured individuals, as they were members 
of a Government conducting the negotiations and moreover 
enjoyed the privilege of a special tip from the Managing Director 
of the British Marconi Company not shared by the outside 
public. (2) The American Marconi Company and its share- 
holders unquestionably derived immense advantage from the 
prestige due to the exceedingly favourable arrangement made 
by the British Company with the British Government, and the 
reader will see before he finishes this story that the American 
boom was largely built up on the British boom which, in its 
turn, rested largely on the agreement. (3) Ministers concealed 
the transaction until the twelfth hour. At the time that the 
Manchester Guardian asked these questions Mr. Lloyd George’s 
further gamble in Americans remained undisclosed. Our pre- 
mature contemporary went to the length of describing Sir Rufus 
Isaacs’ purchase of 10,000 American Marconis as “‘ made quite 
openly through the usual channels,” which in its judgment “ re- 
moved the business far from any shadow of culpability.” Does 
the Manchester Guardian in the light of subsequent revelations 
maintain that Sir Rufus Isaacs’ private purchase from his brother 
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was “made quite openly through the usual channels,’ thus 
removing “the business far from any shadow of culpability ? ” 
As Sir Rufus has himself admitted that he bought these share 
privately from his brother, that there was no contemporary 
documentary evidence of the transaction, and that among his 
objects was a saving of broker’s commission, the Manchester 
Guardian should in honesty and candour admit that on its own 
canon the transaction is within the “ shadow of culpability ? ” 
If so, why doesn’t it say so? It not, what right has the Man- 
chester Guardian to constitute itself the moral censor of the 
community when it misleads its readers on elementary matters 
of fact. 

The case of the Daily Chronicle is equally piteous, because 
like its northern contemporary it had been misled by the manner 
in which the case had been presented before Mr. Justice Darling, 
though we do not suppose for a moment that the Daily Chronicle’s 
attitude would be in the least degree modified by discovering 
that it had been once more imposed upon. After describing 
how “in his (7.e. Sir Rufus Isaacs) case also the whole bubble 
is completely pricked,”’ the article continued (March 20) : 

He went on to add some interesting, though not strictly relevant, information 
which perhaps shows how such a bubble may be blown. Six weeks after the Govern- 
ment had accepted the Marconi contract and made the acceptance public, Sir Rufus 
bought 10,000 shares in the American Marconi Company. This company held no 
interest whatever in the English Company, and was formed for an entirely separate 
purpose, namely, to work the invention of Marconi within the territorial limits of the 
United States. Of these shares he sold 1000 to Lord Murray, then the Master of Elibank, 
and 1000 to Mr. Lloyd George, both of whom, as is well known, were his great personal 
friends and exceptionally intimate with him. Th shares were bought at a premium, 
and all three statesmen eventually lost on them. We do not know how far any one 
will criticise this transaction, but it is worth observing that (1) they were bought 
not before, but six weeks after, the conclusion and publication of the Marconi contract, 
(2) though they were shares in “ a” Marconi Company, it was an independent American 
enterprise with which the British Government contract had nothing to do, directly 
or indirectly, and upon whose fortunes the British Government could exercise no 


influence. It is difficult to find any reason why the three statesmen should not have bought 
them [my italics]. 


Our unfortunate contemporary fell into the same trap as the 
Manchester Guardian by imagining that disclosures were complete 
instead of being partial, though by the time it became necessary 
to confess that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been so 
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stimulated by the success of his joint gamble with Sir Rufus 
Isaacs as to embark on a separate venture with the Chief Whip 
of the Party, our contemporary’s stomach was strong enough for 
anything, and doubtless if to-morrow it learnt that the entire 
Ministry were up to their neck in British Marconis we should 
be informed, to borrow and adapt its own language to the new 
disclosures, “it is difficult to find any reason why the thirty 
statesmen should not have bought them.” 

The Daily News and Leader endeavoured to put a brave face 
on the matter, cheerfully entitling its article “‘ The End ofa 
Slander.” It might have appeared in either of the other papers 
quoted, and one cannot resist admiring the magnificent dis- 
civline of the Radical Press when Radical interests are at stake 
—so different from distracted and disunited Unionists. These 
quotations are intrinsically interesting because of their contrast 
with the attitude adopted at the time it was assumed by every 
Radical journal that Ministers were no more capable of gambling 
in Marconi shares than of committing bigamy or any other 
enormity, while they derive extrinsic interest from subsequent 
revelations extorted in cross-examination from Ministers by 
the Marconi Select Committee. The Daily News and Leader 
(March 20) thus sought to dismiss the matter : 

Sir Rufus volunteered the statement that, six weeks after the contract was announced 
and at the time when the Marconi shares were at their highest point he bought 10,000 
shares in the American Company, 1000 of which he sold to Mr. Lloyd George. But the 
American Company had no interest in the English Company, could not enter into a 
contract with the British Government and could not profit by the contract or any 
contract which the English Company made. It was an ordinary transaction which 
had involved the purchasers in a loss. 

The probity of public servants is a matter of supreme national concern. We 
demand from them a standard of conduct that is above suspicion. We demand it 
because they are necessarily in the possession of our secrets and are the guardians 
of our interests. The Press has a duty to the public in this matter, but it is a duty which 
should be done not for malevolent or partisan purposes, but in order to keep the stream 
of our public life pure. 


After this homily from the keeper of the Nonconformist 
conscience, one might have anticipated that the Daily News 
would at least have told the inculpated Ministers ‘‘ Don’t do it 
again.” However, the Nonconformist conscience is peculiar 
and works in wondrous ways. Apparently the right way “ to 
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keep the stream of our public life pure” is for Ministers to 
speculate in Marconi Companies and to devote their talents to con- 
cealing the fact from the public. On the other hand, when at last 
the gamblers are obliged to own up (I am quoting the conclusion 
of the incredible article in the Daily News and Leader), “ the 
public have now some measure by which to estimate the venom 
and mendacity which has characterised one of the unpleasantest 
episodes in recent political journalism.” It is a delightful code, 
though we cannot help suspecting that the authors of the article 
are conscious that they are making conspicuous jackasses of 
themselves. 

I have not the Star of the moment, which presumably rose 
to the occasion, as it always does. With the Radical 
London Press in this frame of mind it was necessary 
for the Dundee Advertiser to do something sensational, so it 
calmly informed its readers (March 21) that ‘“‘ the Company 
(American) has no connection with the English Company of the 
same name”; which was followed by this suggestive statement 
which I have long been expecting but had not hitherto found 
in the organs of the metropolis, though doubtless it will reach 
them in time: “ But if the purchase had been in the shares 
of the English Company itself the transaction on the date named 
would have been outwith [sic ; ? outside] the scope of the charges 
made. By that time the announcement of the Agreement had 
been made and had had its effect, and a Ministerial purchaser 
would have been in precisely the same position as other men. 
But, as a fact, the shares bought were those of a Company which 
had no more connection with the Marconi Agreement than had 
the Baltimore Railway.” So far the Dundee Advertiser bears the 
palm and is entitled to hearty congratulations. 

May I suggest that should the editor of the Dundee Advertiser 
happen to know of any Ministers who bought British Marconis on 
the innocent date of April 17, which hardly seems credible, as 
they were then at the top of the boom, or say five weeks before, 
which, according to the Dundee Advertiser would bring the 
transaction within the period of innocence, as in its own words 
“‘the announcement of the agreement had been made and had 
had its effect,”’ he will kindly notify me by postcard of the details 
of the deal. An intelligent Minister buying, say, 10,000 British 
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Marconis, as he might perfectly well have done on Dundee 
doctrines on, say, March 17, would a month later have pocketed 
£50,000 without running any risk whatsoever. Though if the 
Samuel view that there was no contract or agreement in March 
be correct, and we know in any case that there were prolonged 
negotiations between the Government and the Marconi Company 
for weeks and months afterwards, hypercritics might be disposed 
to contest the accepted creed of the ‘“‘ Metropolis of Marmalade,” 
even should it spread under duress to Coalition circles in Man- 
chester and London. It is perhaps chiefly interesting as showing 
the possible ramifications of the Marconi Mystery and the 
deterioration from former standards that such opinions should 
be seriously set forth by a great organ of progress in the far 
North. British Ministers in spite of limitations used to be 
thought above doing what the Radical mouthpiece of Mr. 
Churchill’s constituency cordially approves. 
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VII. “ MORAL TURPITUDE ” 


While Ministerialists of every degree in and out of office 
retired into corners to curse the trio of gamblers for the hideous 
mess they had got themselves into, and incidentally their Party, 
one single Radical journal, so far as we know, had the courage 
to say openly what Radicals were saying privately, namely the 
Nation, which, it will be remembered, had with the rest of 
the world interpreted the categorical Ministerial disclaimers 
of October 11 as covering all the “associated”? companies of 
the Marconi group. Unlike its Coalition contemporaries, the 
Nation stood to its guns and refused to regard an “ investment ” 
in American Marconis as a virtue, while an investment in British 
Marconis remained anathema maranatha. In an article entitled 
“‘ Ministers and Marconi Shares” (March 22), this organ of 
advanced Radicalism, which politically is at the antipodes to 
the National Review, being passionately Home Rule, anti- 
Imperialist, anti-French, anti-Russian, pro-German, little Navy, 
no Army, Woman Suffrage, &c. &c., candidly acknowledged that 


some statements were made by Sir Edward Carson in his speech for the plaintiffs in 
the action for libel brought against the journal Le Matin, by the Postmaster-General 
and the Attorney-General, which will greatly surprise the public. The specific state- 
ments of the Matin were withdrawn and apologised for. These were that Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and Mr. Samuel had bought shares in the Marconi Company at 50 frances and 
sold them at a profit, rising to 200 francs. Neither Minister had any dealings with 
the Marconi Company, and no Minister derived profit from dealings in any of the sub- 
sidiary companies. But it appears that on April 8th [sic] Sir Rufus Isaacs bought 
10,000 shares in the American Marconi Company, when the Home Company had reached, 
or nearly reached, its top price, and the separate American Company was raising capital 
for a purely American enterprise. One thousand of these shares were sold to Mr. 
Lloyd George, and another thousand to the then Master of Elibank. The shares have 
since depreciated and such of them as are now held by these Ministers are held at a 
loss or a fall from the price which they commanded last spring. 


Our contemporary, writing at that time, could not concive 
any more than other people that there was yet another American 
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speculation to be disclosed, and the Nation subsequently pro- 
tested against “‘ piecemeal” revelations, but even as it was, 
writing on March 22, some days before Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
Mr. Lloyd George appeared before the Marconi Committee with 
additional evidence, our contemporary observed: “In com- 
menting on these disclosures, we feel bound to say that, in 
common with the rest of the public, we were under the impression 
that the charges or suggestions of Ministerial dealings in any 
shares associated with the various Marconi Companies had 
been disposed of by Sir Rufus Isaacs’ statement in the House 
of Commons on October 11.” 

So would anybody else of an unsuspicious turn of mind who 
regards the present Government as exclusively composed of 


Bayards. The Nation added : 


It appears that we were wrong and Mr. Maxse was right in concluding that the 
Attorney-General’s denial had reference simply to dealings in the shares of the parent 
company (with which the Government’s contract was made) under circumstances 
implying corruption. Such a charge would undoubtedly lie against a Minister who 
made use of his official knowledge of the pending contract in order to buy shares at a 
low price with a view of selling them at a high one as soon as the inevitable boom set 
in. This, of course, was the one charge or suggestion which involved moral turpitude 
or the betrayal of a public trust. Sir Rufus Isaacs confined himself to repelling this 
capital accusation. But we are bound to offer the comment that the public gave his 
denial a wider range, and understood it to falsify the mass of gossip which attributed 
any participation by any Ministers in any Marconi undertaking. 


Our contemporary derived this small consolation, namely 
that “‘ the purchase of shares in the American Company, having 
been made a month after the signature of the contract [sic; my 
italics], when the top price had been nearly realised and the 
‘boom’ exhausted, was not a matter into which an element 
of corruption—i.e. of the improper use of information authorita- 
tively and secretly acquired—could have entered. We cannot, 
therefore, understand why full disclosure was not made in October 
or at the moment when the cheeks of Rumour were first inflated 
with the tale of Ministerial purchases.” The Nation deplored 
“a grievous error of judgment . . . committed when Sir Rufus 
Isaacs touched a share in a Marconi venture—in itself a useful 
and legitimate enterprise—and commended the transaction to 
his colleagues.” 
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The article concluded as follows : 


Corruption is hardly alleged in this matter; and we need not, therefore, discuss 
this gravest of all imputations on the conduct of a public man. But our political 
leaders have to consider not only what is right but what is in the highest sense expe- 
dient. They have to reckon with malice and uncharitableness, and that in itself 
should be a warning to choose their path with scrupulous care. But, above all, they 
have to bethink themselves that democracy is constantly on its trial, and that in its 
interests they are bound to show a special and rigorous delicacy in every transaction 
in which Government and private enterprise approach each other as buyer and 
seller. 


The National Review has never pretended to be a pulpit 
or to lay down the moral law for all men, though it is obvious 
to everybody who cares for his country that if the “ personal 
honour” and incorruptibility of our public men is unaffected 
by the transactions unfolded in the Law Courts and elsewhere, 
there can be no reasonable expectation of maintaining the 
standards which have been our greatest safeguards for the 
security of public lifein the past. As regards “‘ moral turpitude ” 
and the ‘‘ betrayal of a public trust ” is it not morally indefensible, 
is it not the grossest abuse of a public trust, for Ministers to 
convey the exact opposite of the truth to the Commons, and 
through the Commons to the country, because they have not the 
courage to own up to a gross impropriety, but hope against 
hope that it may remain undetected? In view of recent events 
is there no “‘ moral turpitude,” is there no public treachery in 
the outrageous outburst with which Mr. Lloyd George tried 
to shut up Mr. Lansbury during the Debate of October 11, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer interjected : 


The hon. member said something about the Government, and he has talked about 
‘*rumours.’’ I want to know what these rumours are. If the hon. gentleman has 
any charge to make against the Government as a whole, or against individual members 
of it, I think it ought to be stated openly. The reason why the Government wanted a 
frank discussion before going to Committee was because we wanted to bring here these 
rumours, these sinister rumours, that have been passing from one foul lip to another 
behind the backs of the House. 


I donot for a moment affect to understand either the parlia- 
mentary code or the standards of that “ personal honour” of 
which we are hearing too much just now, but to the ordinary 
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man “ moral turpitude” and “ betrayal of a public trust” are 


far from being too strong expressions to apply to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s conduct in thus wilfully suppressing the truth and 
suggesting the falsehood concerning his colleagues, himself, and 
Marconi speculations. At the very moment the lie was on his 
lips he might have had his Marconi shares in his pocket—had 
they not been under lock and key at his brokers. Other 
Ministers might have had other Marconi shares in their pockets. 
Provided they are not in the British Company the Coalition 
would have approved, while Dundee would have been delighted 
had they been British provided they were purchased after 
March 7. We are getting on. 
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VIII. A SOLID CABINET 


In any other country the disclosures—fragmentary and 
partial as they were—in the Matin case would have been 
immediately followed by a reconstruction of the Government 
caused by the resignation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Attorney-General. In France their démissions would 
only have been a matter of moments. In Germany the Emperor 
would have manifested his pleasure without undue delay. In 
the United States public opinion would have overwhelmed any 
President who hesitated to take action, and there certainly 
would have been no hesitation on the part of President Roosevelt, 
President Taft, or President Wilson in insisting on the with- 
drawal of the culprits from the Cabinet. But in this unhappy 
land, under Asquith auspices, all impossibilities are possible 
and only those things don’t happen which ought to. At no time 
does there appear to have been any question of Ministerial 
resignations. Whether Sir Rufus Isaacs or Mr. Lloyd George 
offered to relieve the Premier of their embarrassing presence 
is unknown, but had they done so it would merely have been 
a matter of form, for they well knew that Mr. Asquith was not 
in a position to bid them adieu, being hopelessly compromised by 
his own conduct. 

The day after the Matin case Mr. Bonar Law, Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, gave the Prime Minister 
his opportunity (March 20) by asking the following question: 
““T wish to ask the Prime Minister a question of which I have 
given him private notice, namely, when he proposes to make a 
statement with reference to the evidence given in the action 
against Le Matin?” To this the Prime Minister replied with 
well-feigned surprise, the key to which was subsequently fur- 
nished: ‘“‘I only received the right hon. gentleman’s notice 
since I came into the House. It had not occurred to me it was 
my duty to make any, statement in this matter. Of course, 
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I shall be very glad to answer any enquiries the right hon. 
gentleman or any of his friends may wish to put.” To this 
Mr. Bonar Law replied: ‘I had hoped that the right hon. 
gentleman would have taken a different view, and that he will 
even now reconsider it; and in order to enable him to do so 
I shall put the question again later.” Innocent outsiders naturally 
imagined that Mr. Asquith would have jumped at the chance so 
promptly provided by the Leader of the Opposition either to 
ask for an adjournment of the House in order that the position 
of Ministers might be considered, or what would have been 
still more welcome, that he would have been able to announce 
that Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs had decided to put 
themselves right with public opinion by tendering their resigna- 
tions which had been accepted. But he had overpowering 
reasons for doing nothing of the kind. Had he suggested 
resignation to his speculative colleagues they might have retorted 
resign yourself.” 

That the Government were all more or less in the same boat 
might have been inferred from the tone and temper of their 
organs. Nevertheless it was another tremendous shock to 
public opinion to learn a few days later (March 26) that the 
Prime Minister had known ever since last summer of the common 
venture of the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Marconi shares. Major Archer-Shee asked ‘‘ whether 
he was informed by the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that they had been dealing in the shares of the 
American Marconi Company before the Debate on the Marconi 
Agreement of the 11th October; if so, whether he informed 
any members of the Marconi Committee of this fact ; and whether 
he can state if he has any information as to whether these or 
any other Ministers have been dealing in the shares of the 
Argentine, Canadian, Spanish, Russian, or French Wireless 
Companies associated with the British Marconi Company? ” 
Even a case-hardened House of Commons was startled when 
Mr. Asquith replied: ‘“‘ I was informed by the Master of Elibank 
at the end of July or the beginning of August that he and the 
Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
purchased shares in an American Marconi Company. At a later 
date in August the Attorney-General repeated the statement to 
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me, and I believe added that they had sold some of the shares, 
but retained the bulk of them. Both assured me that the 
purchase was made after the publication of the contract [my italics] 
between the Post Office and the English Marconi Company, 
and that the American Company had no interest direct or indirect 
in that contract. That was the whole extent of my information 
at thedate of the Debate in October. The answer to the second 
and third parts of the question is in the negative.” 

In other words, Mr. Asquith acquiesced in the misleading, 
if not mendacious, speeches of his colleagues on October 11, 
knowing them to be what they were. His statement that the 
April gamble occurred “after the publication of the contract” 
which only occurred in July takes one’s breath away. His assertion 
that he had informed no members of the Marconi Select Committee 
of the American gamble prompted Major Archer-Shee to put a 
supplementary question: ‘“‘ May I ask the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Asquith) . . . whether he has enquired whether the hon. 
member for Pontefract (Mr. Booth) and the hon. member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. Falconer) were in possession of the same 
information before they examined the editors?’ The reader 
will appreciate the seriousness of this question, which meant 
were members who tried to bully journalists about rumours 
of speculations themselves aware at the time on the authority 
of Ministers that there had been actual speculations? When 
asked whether he had enquired this was the answer : 

Tue Prime MinistER: No, sir; certainly not. 


Masor ArcHER-SHEE: Will he do so ? 
Tue Prime Minister: No, sir. 


The reader will draw the only possible inference from these 
statements, which, as will be seen, was subsequently confirmed by 
the evidence of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Joynson Hicks enquired: “‘ May I ask the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Asquith) whether he does not think it desirable 
that these facts (7.e. the American Marconi speculations) should 
have been communicated to the House in the Debate which 
took place at that time (October)?” To which the Prime 
Minister had the effrontery to reply: “‘ No, sir. I confess they 
seemed to have no relevance [my italics] whatever to the scandalous 
charges which were then being circulated, and I really attached 
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no importance to them.” [My italics.] The reader has only to 
turn back to the long quotation from the article in the October 
National Review on a previous page which specifically raised 
the question of the American gamble to estimate the plight of 
his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Although not strictly in order, it may be as well to finish off 
the parliamentary interrogatories before coming to Ministerial 
evidence with its further disclosures before the Select Committee. 
The Coalition now fairly seasoned against shock had nevertheless 
a somewhat “ nasty jar” when, in reply to a question of Mr. 
Terrell, April 2, as to when the Prime Minister “ first became 
aware that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Murray 
(the Master of Elibank) had purchased the additional 3000 shares 
in the American Marconi Company,” Mr. Asquith replied: “ At 
the end of December last year or the beginning of January the 
present year.” Thereupon Mr. Terrell enquired whether Mr. 
Asquith had “any specific information to give to the House 
from any other member of the Government?” To which Mr. 
Asquith replied with his usual “ No, sir, certainly not.” Nothing 
daunted, Mr. Terrell pressed the Prime Minister as to whether, 
“ Tn addition to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney- 
General, he had knowledge of any other members of the Govern- 
ment being interested in or having had dealings in the shares 
of the American Marconi Company, or any of the other Marconi 
Companies.” To this the Prime Minister replied, “ No, sir.” 
Mr. Terrell persisted: “‘ After that reply, may I ask the right 
hon. gentleman whether his refusal to answer may be taken as 
an admission that possibly some other members of the Govern- 
ment had dealings in the shares?”’ Mr. Asquith only feebly 
repeated himself: “ No, sir, it may not.” We have travelled 
a long way from October 11, 1912, when Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
who was himself at the time aware that his colleagues were 
involved in the American Marconi Company, permitted himself 
with the sanction of the Prime Minister to inform the House of 
Commons, “ Neither I myself nor any of my colleagues have 
at any time held one shilling’s worth of shares in this Company, 
directly or indirectly, or have derived one penny profit from 
the fluctuations in their prices. It seems shameful that political 
feeling can carry so far that lying tongues can be found to 
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speak and ears found to listen to such wicked and utterly baseless 
slanders such as these.” ‘To-day the Prime Minister dare not 
even inform the House of Commons that Ministers have or have 
not had dealings in Marconi Companies. 

As illustrating the moral and the morality of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, we have the singularly mean treatment of an official 
in the Post Office, Mr. J. E. Taylor, a staff engineer, who per- 
petrated the enormity of buying thirty British Marconi shares 
on December 21, 1911, on which he made a few sovereigns when 
he sold them in March. At that time, although Mr. Herbert 
Samuel knew that his own colleagues had gambled heavily in 
American Marconis before the conclusion of the contract with 
the parent Company he had the hardihood to write this hypo- 
critical letter on November 13, 1912, when his attention was 
called to Mr. Taylor’s crime : 


The Postmaster-General has recently learnt, with grave displeasure, that Mr. J. E. 
Taylor (Staff Engineer) had engaged in transactions in the shares of the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company at the time that the Department was negotiating an important 
contract with that company. On December 15, 1911, Mr. Taylor was present for the 
first time at a meeting of the Committee which was advising in the negotiations, a 
meeting at which the subject of the contract was fully discussed. On December 21 
he bought thirty £1 shares in the Marconi Company. On March 19, 1912, Mr. Taylor 
sold these shares, the price having meanwhile appreciated by about 50 per cent. The 
Postmaster-General cannot regard as satisfactory Mr. Taylor’s explanation of these 
circumstances. Action such as his is wholly contrary to the traditions and practice 
of the Civil Service, and could not fail, if it became usual, profoundly to impair public 
confidence in its integrity.... The Postmaster-General directs that Mr. Taylor 
be reduced to the rank of Assistant-Superintending Engineer. 


When Major Archer-Shee (March 25) asked whether in view 
of the admissions in the Matin libel action that Cabinet Ministers 
had speculated in the American Marconi Company, “and in 
view of the fact that the American Marconi Company was an 
associated company of the British Marconi Company and so 
described in their balance sheets, he will now reconsider the 
case of Mr. J. E. Taylor, Staff Engineer in the Post Office, who 
bought thirty £1 shares in the Marconi Company, and who was 
reduced to the rank of assistant-superintendent engineer on 
account of this action?” the Stiggins of the Post Office 
replied with all the unctuous rectitude at his command: 
“Mr. J. KE. Taylor was one of the expert advisers of 
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my Department on the subject of wireless telegraphy. His 
official position brought him into touch with the negotiations 
that were proceeding between the Department and the British 
Marconi Company, and he bought an interest in the Company 
which was about to contract with the Government at a time 
prior to the public announcement of the acceptance of its tender.”’ 
There was, as a matter of fact, no official announcement of the 
acceptance of the tender, the Postmaster-General keeping 
enquirers at bay for over four months. Stiggins continued : 
“The other purchases referred to in the question (i.e. the 
American speculations) were made in the shares of a Company 
which was neither itself contracting with the Government nor 
had any interest whatever in any contract with the Government, 
and they were made some time after the acceptance of the British 
Government’s tender was universally known” [my italics]. This 
statement can only be described as a falsehood, because Mr. Samuel 
himself steadily refused to make it “ universally known” and 
concealed the agreement from the House of Commons. From 
this we may measure the value of his assertion that “‘ there is no 
similarity, therefore, in the circumstances, and no ground for 
the reconsideration which is suggested.” 

Putting the Attorney-General upon one side as having at 
no time taken any part in the negotiations with the Marconi 
Company, we are unable to see the unbridgeable gulf which 
separates the case of Mr. Lloyd George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Taylor, except that one being a plutocrat 
‘invested ” on a large scale, while Mr. Taylor’s “ speculation ” 
was of a microscopic character. Mr. Lloyd George’s Department 
at the time of his investment (April) was concerned in the negotia- 
tions with the Marconi Company, as the contract was only 
completed and “announced” in July. Officially he was no 
outsider, as he knew a great deal more about the matter than 
other people, and he was in an exceptional position for forming 
an opinion as to whether the contract with the British Marconi 
Company would or would not benefit the American Marconi 
Company. Moreover, the “tip” on which Mr. Lloyd George 
operated originated with the Managing Director of the British 
Marconi Company (the reorganiser of the American Marconi 
Company) actually negotiating with the Government. Therefore, 
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except that one was a large transaction and the other a small 
one, there would appear to impartial onlookers to be a distinction 
without a difference between the case of Mr. Lloyd George and 
that of Mr. Taylor. But the Radical plutocracy are a law unto 
themselves and there is no redress for their victims. The Taylor 
case should prove a valuable object-lesson in bringing home to 
the people of this country the true character of the men by whom 
we are misgoverned. 

Every day elicited some fresh fact emphasising the intimacy 
between the American Marconi Company and its British parent, 
which had been, to put it mildly, slurred over in the Matin case. 
Ordinary books of reference, such as The Stock Exchange Year 
Book (1913), revealed the suggestive fact that the Board of the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of America” included 
three members of the Board of the British Marconi Company, 
including Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing Director, and 
Commendatore G. Marconi, the Chairman of the British Marconi 
Company. The Postmaster-General found himself chivvied from 
pillar to post im parrying questions, and made pitiful efforts to 
maintain the theory upon which at the moment the “ personal 
honour” of Ministers was alleged to depend. Having pledged 
himself as to the independence of the American and British 
Marconi Companies, on the strength of which he differentiated the 
big gamble of the Chancellor of the Exchequer from the little 
gamble of Mr. Taylor, he was ultimately reduced to saying: “I 
have no official information on these matters. The fullest informa- 
tion with respect to the purchases made by my right hon. 
friends is being given by them to the Select Committee of this 
House.” 
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IX. BACK TO THE MARCONI COMMITTEE 


As nothing more could be gleaned from the sulky and taciturn 
occupants of the Treasury Bench, and Mr. Bonar Law had wisely 
postponed taking action until Ministers had told their story 
upstairs, Committee Room No. 12 became once more the pivot 
of the plot. It is necessary to say a preliminary word about 
the Marconi Committee. It would be more agreeable to pay 
conventional compliments than to criticise its procedure if the 
facts permitted. It was appointed last October on the strength 
of a promise given by the Prime Minister on August 6 (7.e. before 
the summer adjournment) that the Marconi Agreement, which 
had already become a child of mystery, should not be hustled 
undiscussed through the House of Commons by the familiar 
Coalition machinery. The contract was rightly regarded with 
suspicion by private members of all parties, except the Nationalists, 
who have been as Marconi mad as the Postmaster-General him- 
seli—Dublin was always a conspicuous centre of the great 
South Sea bubble. Ministers were desperately anxious to get 
the Agreement through the House of Commons and would have 
done so had they dared. It has only lately transpired that Mr. 
Herbert Samuel made a determined unofficial effort to evade 
Mr. Asquith’s pledge that the whole question should be investi- 
gated by a Select Committee. This curious episode was extracted 
from him in cross-examination by Lord Robert Cecil (April 2), 
who asked : 

You continued to the very end anxious that this Agreement should be ratified 
before the adjournment ?—To which the Postmaster-General replied: Very much so, 
simply because I wanted to get the stations. I think the public interest has suffered 
and is suffering very greatly at this moment by the delay. 

Q. So I understand you to say. After you had heard of all these American tran- 
sactions, that did not alter your view that it would be right to get the Agreement 
ratified ? A. No, not at all. To this moment I do not see the smallest reason. 


Q. Without an enquiry before a committee ? A. Certainly. I do not see anything 
in any way dishonourable or corrupt in anything my colleagues have done, or the smallest 
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reason from anything they have done why this contract should not have been ratified 
straightway by the House of Commons without any enquiry whatsoever [my italics]. 

Q. That probably explains what I am about to put to you. On the 6th, I think 
it was, of August, the Prime Minister made a statement that the contract would not be 
ratified until after the adjournment. Do you remember that ? A. Well, it could not 
be. It had not the sanction of the House of Commons. 

Q. I know: but the Government would not attempt to obtain its ratification 
until after August 6? A. That is so, because by then, much to my regret, it had been 
pushed off and postponed so long that it was thought improper that a matter of this 
importance, in which so many members of the Opposition took an interest, should be 
decided in a debate on the last day, or even the last day but one, of the Session. 

Q. Do you remember meeting Major Archer-Shee in the lobby late that night— 
about twelve o’clock ; or perhaps I might say, do you remember sending for him some 
time in the afternoon, and asking him to withdraw his notice of opposition? A. Yes. 
I put it to him in this way. I told him what so far as I remember I do not think was 
known before, that the Committee of Imperial Defence and the Admiralty attached 
great importance to this being done soon—that is, the stations being erected soon— 
and I put it to him as a Member of Parliament whether, unless his opposition was a 
very strong one, he could see his way to allow the contract to be ratified in order that 
the Empire could get these wireless stations. I put it to him that the strategic impor- 
tance of them was regarded by the Government as being very great, and I think I said 
to him—I am not quite sure—that if we were involved in war and had not got any 
long-range wireless stations at all, and if our cables were cut, it would be very greatly 
to the discredit of the Empire generally, and that the Government could not take 
that responsibility, or words to that effect. That was what was in my mind, and I 
thought it my duty to use my utmost efforts to get the contract through for that 
reason. 

Q. Did he tell you that his objection was so great that he was afraid he could not ? 
A. Certainly. 

Q. Did you meet him late that night and tell him, notwithstanding that, the Govern- 
ment proposed to try and obtain the ratification before the adjournment ? A. What 
date was that ? 

Q. That was August 6? A. Well, I was very anxious to get it myself. 

Q. It was after a statement by the Prime Minister? A. I held very strongiy the 
view that we ought to have had a full day’s debate before the adjournment, and the 
Master of Elibank indeed undertook that the matter should be discussed before the 
adjournment, and I quite understood from him that it would have been settled. I 
had raised the point on one or two occasions with my colleagues, immediately after the 
contract had been signed, and pressed again and again that there should be an oppor- 
tunity for discussion. I rather wished not to have a Committee of Enquiry—not in 
the smallest degree because I thought there was anything to be concealed, but because 
I thought these rumours about shares were utterly unfounded [my italics], and that it 
was my business as Postmaster-General to get the stations as soon as I could, and I 
foresaw if there was a Committee it would probably take months before the matter 
could be settled, though I did not think it would be so many months as it has been. 

Q. Then the answer really is that you did say to Major Archer-Shee that you did 
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propose to get the contract through? A. I do not remember the conversation, but 
I very likely had it, because I was very anxious, and in fact until the day before the 
adjournment I still had hopes of a full debate, and ultimately I said; “If I cannot 
have that full debate and a decision, at any rate I must insist on making a statement 
on the facts so far as I was concerned to remove some of the misapprehensions that 
were abroad,” and, as the Opposition still objected to the matter being taken—the 
Chief Whip was in negotiation with the Opposition to see if we could not settle the matter 
then and there—it was ultimately decided on those lines, and an opportunity was given 
to me to make a statement on the contract generally, the facts of which had never pre- 
viously been laid fully before the House * [my italics], and it was arranged that there 
should be no debate or division, and the matter held over until the autumn. 

Q. The question that I am anxious to put to you is whether you met Major Archer- 
Shee and told him: ‘‘ Notwithstanding all that the Prime Minister said this afternoon, 
I still hope or intend to get the contract ratified to-morrow?” A. I do not recollect 
the conversation, but certainly it was my hope up to the last moment that I should 
have got a debate, and, if necessary, a division on it. 


It was known in parliamentary circles at the time that 
Ministers, particularly the Postmaster-General, were unusually 
anxious to secure the ratification of a contract about which 
they had been exceptionally secretive, the negotiation of which 
had been punctuated by an unprecedented gamble on Stock 
Exchanges at home and abroad, and though no one imagined 
for a moment that strategic or imperial considerations weighed 
in this instance with Ministers any more than in other instances, 
it was somewhat charitably supposed that their eagerness to 
burke inconvenient debate was merely due to their knowledge that 
they had made a perfectly preposterous arrangement with the 
Marconi Company which would not bear the light of day. Un- 
fortunately something always turns up in the Marconi Mystery 
to make a bad action of the Government seem worse. We 
know now that at the time of this attempt to jockey Major 
Archer-Shee into withdrawing his opposition Mr. Asquith 
was aware of his colleagues’ speculation in Marconi shares. 
Possibly he surmised that others had trodden the same slippery 
path. Sinister light is thrown upon Mr. Samuel’s action by an 
answer to a question addressed him by Mr. Rawlinson, member 


* Is not this contention destructive of the case made by Ministers and their sup- 
porters that they had no advantage over the general public as regards inside official 
knowledge when they bought 10,000 Marconi shares in April. Mr. Samuel emphasises 
the fact that so late as August there were facts never previously laid fully before the 
House. 
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for Cambridge University, in the House of Commons on March 26. 
Mr. Rawlinson naturally wanted to know whether the Postmaster- 
General at the time he made his speech in the House of Commons 
on October 11 “ was aware that his colleagues, the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had held shares 
in the American Marconi Company.” Mr. Samuel returned the 
following written answer: “ The answer is in the affirmative. 
I first knew of the matter at the end of July or beginning of 
August 1912.” Therefore when he appealed to Major Archer- 
Shee (on August 6) on high patriotic grounds to abandon his 
opposition to the Marconi contract so that it might obtain 
parliamentary ratification without the enquiry previously 
promised by the Premier, Mr. Samuel was not merely seeking 
to save his own skin, because enquiry must inevitably expose 
his ineptitude. He may have been animated by the yet stronger 
motive of finally closing the door on the gigantic skeleton in the 
Government cupboard which might destroy them should it ever 
be discovered. Ratification without enquiry would have combined 
the salvation of the Post Office with the escape of Ministers. 
There have indeed been narrow shaves throughout the Marconi 
Mystery, and the fury of the Jewish jackals of the Coalition 
with Major Archer-Shee gives us the measure of the service he 
rendered in resisting the pressure put upon him last August. 

The August plot failed, and the Recess brought a respite 
during which public opinion was successfully aroused by a 
succession of articles from Mr. Lawson’s pen in the Outlook to 
which special attention was drawn in the September National 
Review, to which Major Archer Shee contributed a short and 
pointed article dwelling on the objections to the Agreement with 
the Marconi Company from the practical point of view. This 
was followed by leading articles in the Morning Post and the 
Spectator. Both these influential organs have been unwaveringly 
on the side of clean government, though if I remember aright, 
the Morning Post at no time associated itself with the rumours 
concerning Ministerial speculations, while the Spectator confined 
itself to calling attention to those rumours as requiring an answer. 
Otherwise this intensely interesting question continued to receive 
the go-by—so far as I know—apart from the vehement articles 
in our lively contemporary, the New Witness, to which it is 
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difficult to refer because they are sub judice owing to a criminal] 
libel action by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, to which it was understood 
on no less an authority than Mr. Muir, the Treasury Counsel, 
who is appearing for the prosecution, that Mr. Herbert Samuel 
was likewise a party. But the latter has quite recently dis- 
claimed any connection with the case. One can hardly be guilty 
of contempt of court in looking forward to this action, even 
if it be not permissible to comment on any surrounding circum- 
stances. 

The general boycott of the Marconi question was only broken 
down last October, when Mr. Lawson recapitulated the substance 
of his Outlook articles in the National Review of that month, 
which, as was pointed out on a previous page, appeared a 
few days before the Debate. That this arraignment was 
present to the minds of Ministers is self-evident from their 
speeches. Mr. Lawson’s article concluded by calling particular 
attention, as the reader is aware, to the shameless gamble in 
American Marconi shares, using stronger language about that 
particular episode than about any other aspect of the Mystery. 
Ministers nevertheless made the speeches already quoted, in 
every case indignantly, and in the case of Mr. Lloyd George 
furiously, resenting the infamous suggestion that they were 
capable of anything so gross as speculating in Marconi shares. 
The House of Commons and the public interpreted these sweeping 
declarations as meaning any Marconi shares when they spoke 
of “this Company,” because the various companies were so 
intimately connected and had been collectively discussed in 
the article which aroused the celestial ire of his Majesty’s 
Government. 

There was moreover an additional reason for assuming that 
Sir Rufus Isaacs’ denial included the American Company. The 
Attorney-General had been so incautious as to send a telegram 
to the New York Times to be read out at the “ surprise ” banquet 
given in honour of Mr. Marconi by that enterprising organ in 
New York, whither Mr. Marconi, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Solicitor 
of the Company, the chief Marconi Jobber, and probably others 
had hastened directly the British Marconi Company had van- 
quished the British Post Office on March 7, when its “ formal 
tender ” was accepted on the Samuel theory, and the “‘ contract: 
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got” on the Isaacs theory. The main object of the American 
pilgrimage was to sue a water-logged American United Wireless 
Company for infringing Marconi patents, though the presence of the 
financial element in the pilgrimage suggests that other objects 
than litigation were in view. In any case the telegram sent 
by Sir Rufus Isaacs at a time when the British Marconi Company 
was still negotiating with the British Government, although the 
contract had been “ got,” was a blazing indiscretion rendered 
more blazing from its unfortunate terms. This is the form in 
which it appeared in the New York Times of March 17, 1912: 


London, Sunday, March 17th. 


Please congratulate Marconi and my brother (Godfrey Isaacs, General Manager 
of the Marconi Company) on the successful development of a marvellous enterprise. 
I wish them all success in New York and hope that by the time they come back the 
coal strike will be finished. 

Sgd. Rurvs Isaacs 
(Attorney-General of Great Britain). 


One phrase in this telegram might be interpreted by unsophis- 
ticated persons, who in all cases outnumber sophisticated persons, 
as celebrating the Company’s capture of the British Post Office. 
[This agreement was subsequently described by the organ of 
the Marconi Company—for it has a special organ from which 
many interesting items may be gleaned about the Marconi 
standpoint (the ‘‘ Marconigraph”)—as nothing less than 
a “partnership” with the British Government.] There was 
another equally unlucky phrase in Sir Rufus Isaacs’ telegram 
as it turned out, for in wishing the Chairman and the Manager 
“all success in New York” he might have been interpreted 
as meaning “all success” in the important business on hand. 
The Attorney-General had no such thoughts in his mind, but 
human beings, especially American human beings—who attach 
enormous importance to great names and official connections— 
being what they are this message undoubtedly promoted Marconi 
interests across the Atlantic. It was followed by a great boom 
in British Marconi shares largely due to American purchases, 
so it is not insane to regard it as an element in helping to drive 
up British Marconis £1 within a week of March 17 and £5 within 
a month. Again this public backing by the British Attorney- 
General may conceivably have contributed to the collapse of 
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the United Wireless Company, judgment being given by consent 
on March 25. One must be careful not to exaggerate these things, 
but it is idle to pooh-pooh them. The Company acquired tre- 
mendous prestige by nobbling the British Government, which was 
increased by the folly of that Government in allowing a one-sided 
account of the Agreement to appear. The thoughtless telegram of 
the British Attorney-General coming on top of this lent itself to 
exploitation by boomsters. Why not admit the blunder and 
have done with it ? 

Sir Rufus Isaacs airily dismissed his New York message as 
“a very trumpery affair” during the Debate of October 11, 
and this statement alone, apart from more solemn and positive 
asseverations, helped to convince Members of Parliament that 
emphatic Ministerial repudiation of rumours covered other 
Marconi Companies, especially the American Company, as well 
as the prolific parent. Looking back it is well-nigh incredible 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attorney-General, the 
Postmaster-General, with the approval of the Prime Minister, 
should have deemed themselves acting straightforwardly by 
their colleagues in Parliament in allowing it to go forth that no 
Minister had ever held any interest in “ this Company ” when, 
as a matter of fact, three Ministers had held American Marconi 
shares worth £40,000 on April 19—Heaven alone knows what 
other Ministers may have had or hold to-day in other Marconi 
Companies—and that at the time of the Debate 6400 shares 
of the 10,000 purchased were still in Ministerial hands. There 
was likewise the further independent joint venture of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the late Chief Whip of the 
Party which involved the carrying over of shares at brokers’ 
rather than at bankers’ rates. The Prime Minister only heard 
of this transaction later. 

We are now told that for reasons which no one pretends to 
understand Ministers could not mention their American “ invest- 
ment” in the House of Commons because it would have been 
irrelevant to that particular Debate—would the Speaker have 
ruled it out of order ?—though they ultimately dragged it in 
by the heels in the Matin case, where it was ten times more 
irrelevant. Ministers were under an obligation to deal frankly 
with the House of Commons, but they were under no such 
obligation to the Matin, which put in no defence of its impos- 
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sible libel and was clearly not entitled to have this extraneous 
matter thrust upon it. The Matin case remains an unsolved 
mystery. 

The Postmaster-General followed up his omnibus disclaimer 
on behalf of himself and the entire Cabinet by declaring that 
“ This Committee (i.e. the Marconi Select Committee) which will 
be appointed will enquire into every aspect of this question, and 
members of the Government will be most ready to appear before 
it. Every member of the House may have full confidence that 
while every part of this transaction will come under the searchlight 
of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanliness in 
any quarter.’ This scarcely pointed to an early disclosure 
of Marconi speculations. We are now told that Ministers 
were literally panting for the appointment of this Select Com- 
mittee, as they were burning to announce their American invest- 
ments—however innocent and irrelevant—which cruel circum- 
stances had prevented them from confiding to the House of 
Commons. There was an unusual interval between the Debate 
and the Committee’s appointment owing, it was said, to the 
necessity of excluding independent Radicals like Sir George 
Croydon-Marks and Sir Henry Norman, who really knew some- 
thing about the question, but who had committed the unpar- 
donable crime in a Radical Member of Parliament of criticising 
Government policy. Between them they annihilated the Marconi 
Agreement during the Debate in the House of Commons and later 
on they repeated the performance in their evidence before the 
Marconi Committee, which was thus constituted at the end of 
October : 


MINISTERIALISTS. 
Sir Albert Spicer, Bart., M.P. (chairman) Sir Herbert Roberts 
Mr. J. Falconer, M.P. Mr. A. Gordon Harvey, M.P. 
Mr. F. Handel Booth, M.P. Mr. William Redmond, M.P. 
The Hon. Neil Primrose, M.P. Mr. J. Mooney, M.P. 
Mr. James Parker, M.P. 
UNIONISTS. 
Mr. George Faber, M.P. Mr. H. Terrell, K.C., M.P. 
Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., M.P. Mr. L. S. Amery, M.P. 
Mr. Donald Macmaster, K.C., M.P. Mr. Harold Smith, M.P.* 


* The following changes have been made in the original personnel of the Committee : 
Mr. J. G. Butcher has replaced Mr. Terrell, and Sir Frederick Banbury occupies the 
place of Mr. Harold Smith, while in the Ministerial camp Mr. Gordon Harvey has retired 

n favour of Sir W. Essex. Mr. Primrose has since retired and Mr. Harvey has returned. 
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As the reader will see by a simple sum in arithmetic, the 
Coalition commanded a majority of nine to six, which lends 
special significance to the frequent announcements that such and 
such a decision has been arrived at “by a majority.” An 
ignoramus, like myself for instance, might infer that such a 
body in which the supporters and admirers of the Government 
ruled the roost would at once have gratified the yearning of: 
Ministers to appear at the earliest possible moment and make 
those disclosures which a punctilious dread of wasting 
Parliamentary time had restrained them from making in the 
House —disclosures which caused such havoc five months later. 
The amiable Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, who has at all times 
shown himself to be solicitous concerning the “ personal honour ” 
of our public men, was verbally informed at the outset of the 
enquiry by the Attorney-General, that he, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Postmaster-General desired above all things 
to testify, though he does not seem to have been told why. On 
one occasion Sir Rufus Isaacs went so far as to sit down and 
write a letter to the Chairman asking to be called, but the judg- 
ment which has shown itself so singularly at fault throughout 
this affair prevented him from sending it. The Postmaster- 
General, even better informed as to the Attorney-General’s 
correspondence, declares that the latter contemplated writing 
several letters—none of which, however, reached their destina- 
tion, for just as Ministers had been petrified at the prospect 
of squandering parliamentary time, so they were equally hyper- 
sensitive of interfering with the procedure of a Select Committee, 
Of Mr. Lloyd George’s epistolary efforts in this direction we 
hear less, though like Sir Rufus he regarded it as a cruel wrong 
not to be heard. An official who once served under Mr. George 
cynically observed: “The worst of my chief is that he can 
neither read nor write.” So we must not expect too much. 
Nor is there any evidence that the Master of Elibank cabled 
from Putumayo or Popocatapetl, or wherever else he may be 
making a study in oils—or even sent a wireless message through 
the Marconi Company which at a pinch can communicate in 
ten minutes between London and New York—that the single 
object of his existence was to appear in Committee Room No. 12 
to give his views on American Marconis either as a gamble or 
as an investment. 
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The public, not that it counts for much nowadays, un- 
doubtedly expected that at the earliest available moment the 
Ceesar’s Wives, of whom the Cabinet was believed to be exclusively 
composed, would insist on disposing of malignant rumours 
and in crushing their foul-mouthed traducers. Unluckily no 
written evidence has yet been produced—though of constructive 
writing there is testimony—of any Ministerial desire whatso- 
ever to appear before the Marconi Committee in defence of their 
personal honour.” It is true that so long agoas January 13 the 
Postmaster-General hastened upstairs in order to try and prevent 
the Select Committee from appointing another Committee of 
independent experts to report as to the best wireless system— 
in which he happily failed, and it is one of the few happy things 
about the Marconi Committee. The mere existence of this 
expert Committee abundantly justifies the opponents of the 
Agreement in preventing its ratification without further con- 
sideration. Instead of opposing this sensible suggestion of the 
Select Committee Mr. Herbert Samuel would have been better 
employed, when at last he got an audience, in mentioning the 
American deal, which those involved were panting downstairs 
to disclose upstairs. 

Indeed in the peculiar position of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Sir Rufus Isaacs and the Postmaster-General, 
as sponsor for the Government, one cannot help feeling that 
however sacrosanct a Select Committee may be Ministers would 
have been fully justified, after verbally intimating their desire 
to the Chairman to be heard, and perhaps remonstrating with 
him if the Committee declined to accede to their request—in 
writing the following joint letter : 


11 Downing Street, 
November 10th, 1912 (circa) 
Duak Sirk ALBERT SPICER, 

Although we are of course fully aware that Select Committees determine their 
own procedure, and that the Marconi Committee is master in its own house, we 
would beg you to ask your colleagues to spare an hour, or perhaps a day, in the 
course of any one of your three sittings next week in order that we may make a 
communication which brooks no further delay. There was no time during the 
brief Debate on Friday October 11th to state all the facts concerning the numerous 
Marconi Companies, and it did not seem relevant to any of us to refer to any but 
the British Marconi Company, to which accordingly we confined our speeches and 
our disclaimers, but now that a Select Committee is sitting to investigate every rami- 
fication of this affair we are all anxious at the earliest possible moment, so that 
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there may be no room for any misunderstanding, to make it known that two of us, 
namely the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney-General, bought ten thousand 
shares (of which a thousand were taken by the late Chief Whip) in the American Marconi 
Company last April. There was likewise a minor transaction later on, in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Chief Whip were concerned, in the same Company. 
We have lost on these transactions though we did not invest in order to lose, but that 
is neither here nor there. 

With so many gross and malignant rumours flying about we desire that the whole 
truth should be known and authorise you to read this letter to the full Committee. 
To all of us, though for different reasons, the matter is important, and we ask the 
Committee to allow us to appear as suggested. Should they for any reason which to 
us would be unintelligible decline to grant this request we should feel bound, in our 
own interests, as well as in justice to our colleagues in the Cabinet, including the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a somewhat false position at present, to publish this letter. We 
regard our personal honour as demanding a full and prompt disclosure, and we cannot 
consent to waive our judgment on such a matter, anxious as we are to avoid disturbing 
the procedure of the Committce over which you so ably preside. 

We beg to remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
Davin Lioyp GEoRGE. 
Rorvs Isaacs. 
Hersert SAMUEL. 


No one will be found to suggest that such a reasonable 
request from such a quarter would have failed in its object, 
and none will contest that the lack of determination on the part 
of Ministers to get before the Committee at the beginning of 
the proceedings, in fulfilment of the implied pledge of Mr. Samuel, 
proved to be a tragic blunder. 
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X. A MYSTERY WITHIN A MYSTERY 


There is, however, an alternative theory already hinted at. 
Beyond a perfunctory suggestion to the Chairman, Ministers 
took no practical steps to gratify an ambition which was at once 
a plain duty. The Post Office, which has obviously and 
invidiously briefed certain members of the Marconi Committee, 
appears to have inspired, if it did not control, the proceedings, 
though the Committee once broke loose as has been noted. 
Months were wasted with official evidence which chiefly served 
to exhibit the mingled arrogance and ineptitude of the Post 
Office. Meanwhile Ministers were chafing under the delay in 
their appearance on infinitely more important matters. The 
Marconi Agreement was worth destroying, but the reputation 
of our public men is worth preserving. What did it all mean? 
Then we had a prolonged cross-examination, or rather badgering, 
of Mr. Lawson by carefully coached counsel for the Post Office, 
evidently enjoying the confidence of Ministers, which had been 
withheld from the Chairman. Mr. Falconer wasted several 
days on meticulous matters remote from the case. He was 
lauded in the Coalition Press as another Sir Charles Russell, 
and “ the Man from Forfar’ became the hero of the Daily News 
and Leader. 

Where does Mr. Falconer stand to-day ? The new Sir Charles 
Russell has become singularly silent. It is observable that he 
studiously followed the lead of Ministers during the catastrophic 
Debate of October 11 by ignoring Mr. Lawson’s trenchant attack 
on the American Marconi boom with which the names of Ministers 
were specifically associated. Why did Mr. Falconer leave the 
American Marconi business severely alone? It might, of course, 
have been an oversight. On the other hand he might have 
been “ tipped the wink” from official quarters. On this there 
is serious evidence, and if the House of Commons cares about 
its own reputation, or the reputation of its Select Committees, 
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the matter can hardly remain where it stands at present. It 
places the Government in a more odious light than before, which 
is saying a good deal. 

To bring out the point it is necessary to anticipate. In 
cross-examining Sir Rufus Isaacs (March 27) upon his speech 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Macmaster said: ‘‘I want to 
put to you that some people might think . . . that while you 
were making a full disclosure of your relationship to the shares, 
you should also have made a statement with regard to these 
American shares, but you do not agree?” ‘To this the Attorney- 
General replied: “I agree, if you mean when I come before 
the Committee ; I quite agree. As I have told you, a number 
of persons knew all about it.” 


Q. With regard to coming before the Committee, had you in mind at that time 
that this was a circumstance which should be explained to the Committee ?. A. What 
I had in mind was that I should come before the Committee, and go from the beginning 
right up to the end, with the story exactly as I have done. 

Q. As you have done here? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you really have in your mind at the time you made that statement to the 
House that when the Committee was appointed you would come before it, and that you 
would make the statement before the Committee that you have made here now ? 
A. Yes; I had a statement in my mind that everything I knew in connection with 
the Marconi Company, either before or after the period covered by the charges, would 
be stated before the Committee from first to last. 

Q. Did you go to the Chairman of the Committee after the appointment of the 
Committee and tell him you had an important communication to make to the Com- 
mittee, and ask for urgency to hear it? A. I do not look upon it as an important 
communication. 

Q. You do not? A. I never have. 

Q. Did you mention to any member of the Committee, before you came here as a 
witness, your relationship to these American shares ? A. Certainly [my italics]. 


The reader will appreciate the point of these questions and 
answers. No communication concerning the American invest- 
ment had been made to the Chairman of the Committee or to 
the Committee at large, but it had been mentioned to some 
members of the Committee. The word “ certainly” is con- 
clusive on this point. Then, when the cat was partially out of 
the bag, Mr. Falconer intervened with a ponderous premeditated 
impromptu objecting to such questions as improper, all the 
more as the subject had been raised in the House as to whether 
the Prime Minister had communicated with him and Mr. Booth 
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on this very question of Ministerial speculations in American 
Marconi shares. He appeared appalled at the abyss yawning 
before the Coalition should there be a disclosure of the commu- 
nications that had passed between the Government or members 
of the Government and members of the Committee—presumably 
privileged members as they did not go through the Chairman 
and were certainly not communicated to the Committee at large. 
Such communications may have been designed to deflect the 
course of the enquiry while giving those “in the know” as great 
an advantage over the rest of their colleagues as, say, insiders 
had over outsiders in speculating in Marconi Companies. 
The conduct of Committee men who tried to browbeat 
journalists about rumours of Ministerial speculations while the 
cross-examiners were themselves aware of actual Ministerial 
speculations because they had received the information from 
Ministers themselves, need not be stigmatised here—it speaks 
for itself. 

Happily Mr. Falconer’s interjection was, as observed, too 
late. He might have been a Minister. The Chairman was 
appealed to, but he did not apprehend the drift of the objection. 
““T want to know exactly what I have to rule on.” 

Mr. Fatconer: I understood Mr. Macmaster’s question was as to whether Sir 
Rufus had had any communication with any member of the Committee—with the 
Chairman or any other member of the Committee—upon the subject. 

Lorp Rosert Cecit: Let us know what Mr. Macmaster did ask. 

Mr. Macmaster: What I intended to ask the witness, and what I think I did 
ask him, is whether he made a communication to the Chairman of this Committee, 
or to any member of the Committee, of the fact that he had purchased and sold these 
shares in the American Company. 

Mr. Harotp Smiru: And I think Sir Rufus answered the question. 

Mr. Fatconzr: I do not know whether he did or did not, but I was raising the 
general question because it had been raised by these questions outside. Mr. Macmaster 
has asked me what my objection is, and I state it formally in a sentence. 

Mr. Macmaster: The witness has answered the question [my italics}. 

Mr. Fatconer: Whether he has or not, I object to the line of examination, 
on the ground that it is not desirable that we should have evidence of what may or may 
not have passed between members of the Committee and those whom they may have 
seen. 

Lorp Rosert Cscii: There is a distinction which evidently must be taken. It 
may be desirable to ask a witness whether he has made a communication to the Chairman, 
We are agreed as to that. 

Mr. Fatconer: I did not raise any question as to that. 
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This last remark of Mr. Falconer clearly exonerates the 
Chairman and accords with the evidence of Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
who does not pretend to have made any communication to the 
Chairman, but it confirms the suspicion concerning communica- 
tions made in the interests of politics by the Government, or 
members of the Government, to selected members of the Com- 
mittee so as to enable them to keep the enquiry off ground 
dangerous to Ministers, and very probably to postpone the 
appearance of Ministers in the hope that something might turn 
up, as for instance the breakdown of the journalists which would 
enable “a majority” of the Committee to say there was no case 
for them to answer and therefore no need for Ministers to come. 
Possibly the pzans of triumph of the Coalition Press were already 
in type in anticipation of such an apotheosis. Sir Rufus Isaacs 
evidently wished to answer this question and have the matter 
cleared up. Noimputation therefore lies upon him in this respect. 
Mr. Falconer was terrified of Mr. Macmaster’s very proper question 
which, in justice to the Attorney-General, should have been allowed. 

The Chairman finally ruled that the propriety of Mr. 
Macmaster’s question must be discussed in private, but happily 
it had already been answered. Sir Rufus Isaacs had “ certainly ” 
informed members of the Committee of his American specula- 
tion. Who were the privileged members and what other com- 
munications were made to them on behalf of the Government. 
Mr. Falconer’s alarm was eloquent in view of his position as 
leading counsel for the Post Office. The decision of the Com- 
mittee was announced the next day, when Mr. Macmaster 
informed the Attorney-General: “I have to ask you a 
question which was postponed yesterday in order that the 
Committee might have time to consider whether it should be 
asked or answered. I am going to read it, but I wish to tell 
you in advance that you are not to answer it. There has been 
a ruling by a majority [my italics] of the Committee that you 
are not to answer the question. The question is: Did you 
make any communication to any member or members of this 
Committee of the fact that you had purchased shares in the 
American Marconi Company, and, if so, when did you make 
that communication, or communications, and to whom?” To 
this Sir Rufus Isaacs replied: “‘ I understand I am not allowed 
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to answer it.” Upon which the Chairman said: “ In disallowing 
the question I am requested by the Committee to say that we 
do so because the majority [my italics] of the Committee have 
decided that it is a breach of the understanding come to at the 
commencement of the sittings of the Committee that it was 
not only the right but the duty of any member of the Committee 
to receive any communication which any person might wish to 
make to him.” 

This decision provoked Mr. Harold Smith (one of the minority 
of the Marconi Committee) to write an illuminating letter to the 
Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, which throws a valuable sidelight 
on its proceedings. The writer asked to be relieved of his 
membership of the Select Committee on the following grounds : 

Two members (Mr. Falconer and Mr. Handel Booth) have been publicly charged * 
with having received and withheld from the Committee most vital information, which, 
had it been communicated to their colleagues, must have very much shortened and, I 
submit, have materially altered our proceedings. These two members have not denied 
this charge, and one of them has publicly objected to a question which was put to a 
witness with the object of testing its accuracy. This objection was upheld by a majority 
of the Committee, which is thereby precluded from obtaining information to which, 
in my judgment, it is entitled. I desire for the present to refrain from all comment. 


I can only draw my own conclusion, with the result that I regret that I cannot see my 
way to further attend the meetings of the Committee. 


Equally illuminating was the verbose homily which Mr. Smith’s 
spirited action provoked from Mr. Falconer, who referred to 
the agreement of members of the Committee at the beginning 
of the enquiry that “it might be the duty of members of the 
Committee to receive any communication which might be made 
to them by any one which might assist them in ascertaining the 
truth with regard to matters referred to the Committee. There, 
therefore, can be no suggestion of any impropriety on that 
ground.” Mr. Falconer added that Mr. Smith’s letter contained 
a suggestion that information obtained by himself or other 
members of the Committee had been withheld from the Committee 
generally, “‘ the implication being that it was the duty of any 
member of the Committee, who heard anything bearing upon its 
proceedings which was important, to convey it to the Committee. 
According to my view any attempt on the part of any member of 

* By the Daily Express, which dealt with this episode with that gratifying vigour 
which is conspicuous by its absence from many “ Unionist” organs so-called. 
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the Committee to put before the Committee facts of that nature 
would have been entirely irregular, in the first place, because 
the original statements were not made on oath ; and in the second 
place the member of the Committee would be making statements 
upon matters as to which he himself had no knowledge [my italics], 
and on every rule which guides courts of law or committees in 
attempting to ascertain truth, that course seems to me to be 
open to the gravest objection.” This is colossal. Should Sir 
Rufus Isaacs tell Mr. Falconer that he had speculated in American 
Marconi shares, which we take to be the net result of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs’ answer to Mr. Macmaster’s question and Mr. Falconer’s 
objection to that question, Mr. Falconer had no reason to believe 
Sir Rufus Isaacs because the Attorney-General was not then 
speaking on oath, therefore he was precluded from commu- 
nicating this information to the Chairman and the Committee 
generally. While they were engaged in probing rumours of 
Ministerial speculations and bullying journalists for referring 
to matters of common knowledge, Mr. Falconer and his friend, 
Mr. Handel Booth, ex hypothest had learnt from the lips of 
Ministers themselves that such rumours were at any rate founded 
to the extent that three Ministers had held 13,000 shares in one 
of the Marconi Companies. The parliamentary code of “‘ personal 
honour” is naturally beyond our ken. Will the House of 
Commons uphold the doctrine of the new Sir Charles Russell ? 
One can guess what the old Sir Charles Russell would have 
thought of it. Itis worthy of Colney Hatch. Mr. Handel Booth 
hastened “ to identify myself with the statement made by Mr. 
Falconer.” 
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XI. MINISTERS AT LAST 


After the Matin case the Marconi Select Committee decided 
to interrupt the journalistic evidence on Rumour in order to 
hear Ministers on Speculation. To simpletons who derive their 
daily information from the Radical Press this must have appeared 
an unwarrantable decision. The journalists had been smashed 
to smithereens, and one of them had been “ reported” to the 
House of Commons. Meanwhile Ministers had been completely 
vindicated by their glorious triumph in the Matin case, from 
which they had emerged more pure than the driven snow. It was, 
of course, true that they had had “a flutter” in American Marconis, 
but this was regarded as an investment such as Dr. Clifford 
might have made without detriment to his reputation. More- 
over, as showing their extreme punctiliousness in keeping 
their public duty and their private interests apart the Triplets 
had actually lost money. Nothing would tempt them to 
make a farthing out of Marconis, so they had deliberately gone 
in with their eyes wide open with the object of losing as much 
as they could afford. Consequently their conduct commended 
itself to every intelligent purist. Alternatively, had they made 
money, it would merely have proved their good faith as members 
of a Government in making a wireless telegraphy contract with 
the Marconi Company that they should be willing to invest their 
hard-earned savings in one of its offshoots, and, so to speak, 
back their opinion. Happy the country with such far-seeing 
practical Ministers. What could the Marconi Committee have 
to ask them? Why not continue crucifying the real villains 
of the piece—the journalists—who had made imputations upon 
our Bayards. It was most bewildering, nevertheless the faithful 
trio appeared at last in Committee Room No. 12. 

The Attorney-General led the way on March 25, and just as 
judges usually make a mess of their wills through knowing too 


much law, Sir Rufus Isaacs was anything but an impressive 
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witness, presumably through excessive knowledge of cross- 
examination. His evidence in chief contained some state- 
ments already familiar to the reader, though he broke new 
ground in amplifying his previous account of the American 
speculation. It should be said that he was placed at a distinct 
disadvantage by the refusal of the Coalition majority of the 
Committee to allow him to say what communications he had 
made and at what dates to any members of the Committee 
concerning his Marconi speculations. On the other hand he was 
allowed to indulge in irrelevant declamation, loudly applauded 
by a claque at the back of the room. When Mr. Douglas Hogg 
asked leave to cross-examine Sir Rufus Isaacs and other Ministers 
on behalf of the Outlook, the National Review, and Mr. Lawson 
—who had been so disgracefully blackguarded by the black- 
guards of the Radical Press—the request was refused by the 
usual majority.” 

The Attorney-General narrated that on the return of his 
brother, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, from New York, whither he 
and Mr. Marconi had gone on business, ard as the witness 
subsequently learnt with reference to the litigation pending 
with the United Wireless Company of America for infringing 
Marconi patents—the date of March 25 having been fixed 
for the trial—the three brothers Isaacs, Mr. Harry Isaacs 
(who now makes his first bow to the public), Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, lunched together on April 9, 1912, at 
the latter’s suggestion. The Managing Director of the Marconi 
Company then explained what had happened in America, informing 
his brothers that ‘“‘ he had made himself responsible for and 
absolutely undertaken to take a very large number of shares 
himself in the American Marconi Company in circumstances 
which he detailed to me, and what he wanted to know was whether 
my brother Harry and myself would take any shares in this 
company.” Sir Rufus asked several questions as “ the 
matter was quite strange to me at that moment. I asked 
him first of all whether the American Company had anything 
whatever to do with the English Company. He told me substan- 
tially in these words that the English Company was a shareholder, 
and a large shareholder, in the American Company, but the 
American Company had nothing whatever to do with the English 
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Company, was not interested in its profits, was not in any way 
concerned with the undertakings of the English Company, but 
its operations were limited to the territory of the United States, 
and that it was confined to that.” Sir Rufus Isaacs likewise 
enquired whether the American Marconi Company “ had any 
interest at all in the contract which had been announced on 
March 7—and he explained to me that it had absolutely none ; 
it did not make one halfpenny difference to the American Company 
whether this contract which had been accepted on March 7 
was accepted or not—it had absolutely nothing to do with it.” 

He recommended it as “a very good investment,” the main 
reason being “ that they had bought the assets of the United 
Wireless Company, which had been the chief competing company 
in America with the American Marconi Company,” thus securing 
“* a number of stations and assets which were of use to the American 
Marconi Company; that the American Marconi Company had 
bought the assets of this company, which was in liquidation, 
which he thought was a very good thing because they had got a 
number of stations which they would be able to use with certain 
alterations.” This complicated statement was intended to mean, 
and on careful analysis will be found to mean, that the English 
Marconi Company captured the United Wireless Company 
and the American Marconi Company bought these valuable 
assets from the English Marconi Company, the transaction being 
a most profitable one for the latter. At this same lunch Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs told the Attorney-General that probably the 
most important thing was “ that for the first time they had got 
a working arrangement between a Cable Company and a Wireless 
Company—that is to say, they had entered into an agreement 
with the Western Union Cable Company, which I understand 
is the most powerful Cable Company in the United States, 
having some 25,000 stations.” Under this agreement “ they 
had got trade preferential terms with them for anything 
that had to pass over the land lines of the Western Union, 
and that the Western Union was to have boxes outside all 
its stations for Marconigrams as well as for cablegrams; and 
generally that the agreement that had been made was a most 
excellent one.” In order to carry it out the American Marconi 
Company would have to increase its capital by $7,000,000 or 
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£1,400,000, making the share capital of the American Marconi 
Company $10,000,000 or £2,000,000. 

The problem was how to raise this new £1,400,000, for the 
American Directors were in a difficulty owing to their shares 
being considerably under par, “and they felt a doubt—more 
than a doubt perhaps—whether they could, in spite of the 
new arrangement that had been made, successfully issue this 
capital.”’ The reader should follow the transaction with scrupulous 
care bearing in mind that Sir Rufus Isaacs, though giving 
the substance of what he had heard on this fateful April 9, 
was now better acquainted with the details through subsequent 
information. ‘‘ Then there was a considerable discussion about 
it (i.e. in America during his brother’s visit) and it eventually 
resulted in the Directors of the American Company agreeing 
to issue the capital if the Marconi Company—that is the English 
Company—would undertake to guarantee the subscription.” 
It is already becoming plain to the reader that the suggestion 
of partisan newspapers that there was no connection between 
the American and British Marconi Companies is, to put it mildly, 
a deviation from accuracy. Ultimately “‘it was agreed that 
the Marconi Company—that is the English Company—would 
guarantee the subscription of the issue of this £1,400,000 
or $7,000,000 fresh capital, that arrangement having only been 
arrived at after Mr. Marconi and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing 
Director, had discussed it, and after Mr. Godfrey Isaacs had 
undertaken that he could find subscribers for £500,000, that is 
$2,500,000.” Thereupon the arrangement was entered into 
between the two Marconi Companies, and in the words of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs ‘“‘ so that what it really meant was that the £1,400,000 
or $7,000,000 new capital would be issued by the American 
Company, the English Marconi Company guaranteeing its successful 
issue, and the Managing Director, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, having 
told Mr. Marconi and agreed with him that he would make himself 
personally responsible for placing 500,000 of those shares, which I 
understand he did.” 

The Board of the American Company, besides five or six 
American Directors, contained three Directors representing the 
English Marconi Company, “ because until the new issue of shares 
the English Company was a big shareholder in the American 
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Company and they had a right to three Directors, and those three 
Directors acted as representing the interests of the English 
Company in the American Company.” There can be no indis- 
cretion in interpolating what has already been mentioned, that 
among these three English Directors were no less persons than 
Mr. Marconi, the Chairman of the English Company, and 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, its Managing Director. I am anxious 
to spare the reader as much finance as possible lest more 
important aspects of the matter should become overlaid 
with confusing details, but it is necessary to point out on Sir 
Rufus Isaacs’ authority that prior to the increase of the capital 
of the American Marconi Company, the English Marconi Company 
held 35,000 shares ($25) in that undertaking, or £175,000, 7.e. 
$875,000 out of $1,600,000 issued, “ which would give them 
(i.e. the British Company) the controlling interest because 
they would have more than half the votes.” The Attorney- 
General naturally asked his brother, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, ‘‘ how 
he had the right to offer the shares to my brother (Mr. Harry) 
and me, and he explained to me that he was personally responsible 
for them. At that time (April 9) the greater portion, I am not 
sure of the exact figures, but something like £350,000 or £400,000 
had been placed by him immediately at par.” The new shares 
in the reorganised American Marconi Company would be $5 
shares (£1) which was the denomination into which the $25 
shares in the old company had been converted, and each $5 
share would have its right to a new share, owing to the laws of 
New Jersey where the company was incorporated giving share- 
holders a preferential right on the issue of new shares. 


In that way, as you will observe, the English Marconi Company had a preferential 
right to a very large number of the new shares to be issued by the American Company. 
That was the position. In respect of those my brother still remained responsible for a 
large number—I am not sure of the exact figure, but at any rate somewhere about 
100,000, or it might be a little more. Then the matter was discussed between us, and 
I asked him whether there was any idea of what the value of the shares would be, and 
he told me at the time—I do not know that they were exactly dealt in, I do not think 
they were—that about 25s. or it might be 30s., might be the price of the shares. 


Mr. Godfrey Isaacs considered “ that they would be thought 
well of and would certainly go to a premium. All this was 
discussed between us at lunch (7.e. on April 9, 1912). The result 
of it was that I made up my mind not to have anything to do with 
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it—I did not take any of the shares, and I left. I left him with 
my brother Harry still discussing, and there the matter ended.” 


I have never been, at least I was not then, very definitely clear, but I had two things 
in my mind. I thought that £1,400,000 was a very large issue of capital, and the other 
thing was that I did not want to have any dealings with the English Company—that 
was the position. I did not really want to have any dealings at all with that company 
or with my brother Godfrey. I saw no objection to it. There was no legal objection 
of any sort or kind ; I am not using the word in any technical sense. I saw no objection 
to it of any sort or description. Still, I had never had anything to do with him in 
connection with this matter, and on the whole I thought it was better that I should not, 
and I did not. 


However little one might agree with the witness’s inability 
to see “any sort or description” of objection to the proposed 
transaction, every one would heartily applaud his decision to 
refuse his brother’s offer, as every one must equally regret 
subsequent developments. The other brothers evidently regretted 
that Sir Rufus should remain out of such a good thing, and 
some days later Mr. Harry saw him “and he then told me 
that these shares were certainly, he thought, going to rise, that 
they were thought very well of in America, that they were an 
excellent investment according to the view of those who ought 
to know over there, that he much regretted that I had not gone 
in for them; and eventually after some discussion with him 
he told me that the price then was 2 to 2 1-16th, something 
just round about 2 ... and eventually I bought from him 
then (7.e. on April 17) 10,000 shares at 2.” 

At the date when he bought these shares “ there never had 
been, so far as I know, the faintest suggestion of any sort or kind 
against the Marconi Company or against those who were working 
the Marconi Company. What I mean by that is that in April 
1912 the contract had been accepted; and so far as I knew, 
and I think so far as the public knew, there was no question then of 
any difficulty being raised about this Marconi contract. That 
did not arise until, I think, sometime in July of 1912 when the 
Postmaster-General laid the contract on the table of the House 
and there was a motion to ratify it, and then a number of motions 
came on the paper which showed that there was undoubtedly a 
strong feeling.” As the reader is only too well aware, one of the 
main counts in the indictment against the Government is that for 
weeks and months after the acceptance of the tender in March 
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the Postmaster-General bluntly refused information to the House 
of Commons, and to assume, as Sir Rufus Isaacs and his friends 
insist on doing, that the publication of a circular to their share- 
holders by the Marconi Company was a publication to the world 
is to trifle with a very serious question. The reader will find 
in the Appendix inter alia the successive questions addressed to 
the Postmaster-General from March onwards in the House of 
Commons by members of all parties, together with his replies, 
and in the face of these answers and the resolute refusal of official 
information how could an agitation arise against a contract 
of which the contents were practically unknown to the general 
public, apart from those who study financial intelligence and who 
might with diligence have discovered extracts from the Marconi 
Company’s circular (which will also be found in the Appendix), 
which does not tally in important particulars with the final con- 
tract, thereby proving that the negotiations between the various 
Government Departments and the Company between March 
and July were not mere matters of form as we are now for the 
first time asked to believe. It was only when the contract was 
published in July that opposition could arise. 

In this Review the folly of the Postmaster-General, who is 
an arrogant Jack-in-office, has always been insisted on, and every 
single syllable of Sir Rufus Isaacs’ evidence serves to confirm it. 
Among other lessons now being learnt by British Mandarins 
is the fatuity of trying to bottle what Parliament and the 
public are entitled to know. After all we tax-payers pay 
these people princely salaries to do our business as we 
wish to have it done, and not as they think it ought to 
be done, and if they have come to hopeless grief they 
have no one to thank but themselves. It makes their position 
even more despicable that they should try and throw the blame 
of their own ineptitude and improprieties on to others 
who have told the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. Sir Rufus Isaacs as a member of the 
Government is perfectly entitled to state that in April 1912 
he had no shadow of a doubt as to the ratification of the agreement 
of March 7, “I heard then that, the tender had been accepted, 
and that there had been a good deal of enquiry into it and I thought 
that that ended it. That was the position in April.” Yes, it 
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may have been the position of the Attorney-General, who had 
had nothing to do with the negotiations and was never consulted 
about them, but it was not the position of the Postmaster-General 
who was acting for the Government in this matter and who was 
engaged with several other Departments in completing the con- 
tract, nor could it be the position of the public, who were perversely 
kept in the dark. 

The Attorney-General explained that the shares he bought 
on April 17 from Mr. Harry Isaacs at £2 might have been bought 
by him from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs on April 9 at 1 1-16th, as there 
had been a large rise in the interval owing to American demands. 
Possibly misled by the wild statements of the Coalition Press 
printed on a previous page as to the openness of this fraternal 
transaction the Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, asked, “ And 
you bought them just in the ordinary way through your 
brokers and you have their sale notes?” To which Sir Rufus 
Isaacs replied, ‘“‘ No, I did not buy them through a broker, I 
bought them from my brother there and then on April 17, not 
through a broker. The transaction was entirely between us. . . .” 


Q. I think the question of the broker was mentioned last week ? A. You are quite 
right, but that is in regard to what follows. I never said that I had bought them 
through a broker, because if I were dealing with my brother there would be no reason 
why I should pay a broker’s commission. 


The editor of the Manchester Guardian should note this. Sir 
Albert Spicer persisted : 


Q. But brokers had been mentioned? A. Brokers were undoubtedly employed, 
but later. If I may proceed in order of date, which probably is the most convenient 
for the Committee, when I had done this transaction I saw Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Master of Elibank. I do not think I should be right in saying that I had never men- 
tioned American shares to them before. I probably had told them something about 
the conversation that I had had with my brother earlier, not as a matter of business 
but in discussing what happened. But there was no transaction or discussion between 
them and me until this date (April 17) when I had done the transaction. It is 
suggested that I was buying them because I thought they were a good investment, 
or a good transaction. Certainly, I have not said a word to the contrary. If I had 
not thought they were a good transaction I should not have purchased them. I cannot 
say that I bought them with the idea that they would result in a loss. I never made 
that suggestion. Having agreed then to purchase these 10,000 shares I told both 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Master of Elibank, with whom I was living on the closest 
terms of personal intimacy, what I had done. 


The Ministerial Press it will be seen is more Ministerial than 
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Ministers. Sir Rufus Isaacs rates the public nothing like as 
low as some newspapers, and repudiates the absurd suggestion 
that he bought 10,000 American Marconi shares in order to 
lose money. He told Mr. Lloyd George and the Master of 
Elibank what he had been told, namely, “that these shares 
would undoubtedly rise in value. I told them what my 
own idea was with regard to it. I said that if they went 
up at all considerably I should sell part of my shares so as to 
reduce the price which I had paid, that I intended to hold, at 
any rate, half, and probably more, as a definite investment 
whatever the rise was that took place.” His colleagues asked 
‘* when the money would be required. I told them also I thought 
very well of it, and that if they liked they could have a thousand 
each of the shares which I had bought, of course at the same 
price. I knew what was the:r financial position approximately, 
and I said to them as regards the money, because both of them 
said, ‘ What about paying for them ? ’ they need not bother about 
that.” The shares were not actually in existence at the moment 
and some time must necessarily elapse and at any rate “I told 
them they need not bother about it, as I would always give 
them plenty of notice before I required the money. The only 
thing that was said was that at any rate they, of course, would 
be ready to pay for them whenever the moment arose. That was 
the 17th (April). On the 18th, the next day, the shares rose con- 
siderably, to about 23 or 23? in America, and I think there were 
dealings on April 17—in London—informal dealings, if I may so 
describe them—that is to say, there was not a regular market on 
the Stock Exchange, but there were dealings between members 
of the Stock Exchange.” 

The “‘ market price in London ”’ was as high as £3 on April 18, 
on which day the American Marconi Company authorised the 
issue of the new capital at a general meeting, before which 
authorisation ‘“‘ certainly there could be no official or formal 
dealings on the Stock Exchange.” Sir Rufus Isaacs made a 
point of the fact that among the questions he had put to his 
brother Godfrey on April 9 was: 


whether the public would get all the same information which was being given to me— 
that is, the substance of it—as to the arrangements which had been made in America 
and which would make these shares valuable, and he told mo they certainly would, 
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that they were going to issue a circular, and they did issue a circular on the morning 
of the 19th which stated the substance of what I have told you ; that is, the arrange- 
ments which had been made, particularly with the Western Union Cable Company, 
which was the important one. So that the public knew exactly as much as I knew, 
I think I should add that there would be, I think, this difference, that naturally I 
would pay much more attention to statements made by my brother in a matter of 
this kind than possibly the public. 

“That is the only advantage I had in the matter.” But surely 
there was this other advantage, namely, that Sir Rufus Isaacs 
bought his shares on April 17 on knowledge supplied by his brother 
on April 9, which was only given to the public on April 19. 
To the layman unversed in finance this would appear to 
be at least as material an advantage as the attention one 
brother would pay to another brother. Intelligent antici- 
pation of events before they occur can hardly be more valuable 
in the Press than it is on the Stock Exchange. Sir Rufus Isaacs 
insisted that the Agreement between the Marconi Company 
and the British Government ‘“‘ never entered into the discussion 
at all, it never was used in America; it had no relation to the 
American Company, and did not assist the American Company 
in the slightest degree.”” But as we get on it will surely be found 
that the American Company was the creation of the British 
Company, whose prestige in America was enormously increased 
by its success with the British Post Office in March, which we 
may be sure was exploited for all it was worth, and perhaps a 
good deal more across the Atlantic. However, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs emphasised the impossibility of the American Marconi 
Company deriving any advantage, directly or indirectly, from 
the great coup, as I should call it, of the British Marconi Company 
in pocketing our helpless Post Office. Continuing his story, 
he explained that on April 19, when the American Company’s 
circular was published describing the advantageous arrange- 
ments made and the issue of new capital, the shares were dealt 
with on the London Stock Exchange at a price varying from 
£3 to £4 during the day. Then for the first time Sir Rufus 
Isaacs consulted his broker, telling him that he had bought 
shares “of my brother Harry, and he knew the nature of 
my interest and of my purchase.” Being a sensible man— 
and the same observation applies more to the stockbrokers 
than to the Statesmen who have appeared in this case— 
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He (the broker) was very anxious that I should sell, and advised me very strongly to 
sell, and said that he thought the market was very much too high, that there had been 
a great rush to buy shares both from America and here, and he thought the price 
could not stand. I told him that he could sell for me 5000. I had at the time discussed 
with my brother Harry, and had arranged with him, that whatever I sold or whatever 
he sold should be dealt with together ; that is to say, I did not want to take an advantage 
over him in the price that I might obtain or he over me in the price that he might 
obtain—whatever it was the proportion of sales was to be the same, and at an averag e 
price. I gave this order (7.e. for the sale of 5000 American Marconis) naturally in 
my own name to my brokers, who were my ordinary brokers, who have dealt for me 
for a long time. 


Sir Rufus then telephoned to inform his brother Mr. Harry 
of what he had done, and the answer came, “You might 
sell another 2000, 3000, or 4000 more.” On this Sir Rufus 
sold 2000 more, ‘‘ and that was the sum total of the trans- 
actions.” In other words, he sold 7000 shares on the opening 
day in London, of which various proportions belonged to his 
brother, and it was understood at the time to Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Master of Elibank, though as the evidence developed 
the transaction became somewhat confusing. Sir Rufus Isaacs 
dwelt on the fact that “all those transactions were done in my 
name: the contract notes were rendered to me in my name, the 
accounts rendered to me in my name, and, of course, it was all 
entered to me in my name in the ordinary way, as had been done 
in the case of other Stock Exchange transactions for years with 
the same broker. The instructions were given on the telephone by 
persons in my employ. I do not think I did any telephoning 
myself, except once in connection with it. Then when that had 
been done I sent the contracts to my brother because he had, of 
course, to deliver the shares.” In fact it was almost as public 
as the announcement of the Agreement on March 7, and one 
wonders what such enterprising journals as the Daily Mail were 
doing in not ascertaining at the time and informing an ignorant 
public that the Attorney-General was greatly interested in 
American Marconis. Can he be sure that his transactions were 
not used for the purpose of booming the shares by persons known 
on the Stock Exchange as “ bulls”? With all this correspond- 
ence and telephoning through third parties a considerable number 
of people would be “ in the know,” and speculators could hardly 
fail to be impressed by the fact that a man of the astuteness 
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and financial experience of the Attorney-General was a large 
investor in the latest issue of Marconi shares. The American 
shares are endorsed in blank and passed from hand to hand, 
“just as negotiable securities would.” 

June 20 was the selected day for the “special settlement,” 
and in due course Sir Rufus Isaacs wrote to his brokers 
informing them that the requisite shares 


would be delivered on my account through my brother Harry, and that they would 
take the shares from him and pay him—not actually him but his bank. No doubt 
you know that the bank usually holds the shares, and his bank handed over the shares 
as against payment. I wrote the letter of authority authorising him to do it, and he 
wrote to me saying he had written a letter authorising them to complete the transaction 
in this way; and it was completed in that way. The net result—putting the shares 
he had sold with the shares I had sold—was that my proportion of shares was 3570 
shares, averaging £3 6s. 6d. pershare. That is the sole extent of my interest. That 
left me with 6430 shares, and applying the profit made on the 3570 shares sold and 
[in ?] reducing the price paid for the 6430, the result is that the 6430 stand me at a 
cost of £1 5s. 3d. per share. That is the balance of the whole transaction. Taking 
the present price at £1 that would give roughly a loss of £1600 on 6430 shares still 
held. Of that sum Mr. Lloyd George and the Master of Elibank owe me one-tenth 
each; that is to say, they are interested with me. So that in order to get at the result 
of my own transaction you would have to take from the figure which I gave you £320, 
which would leave me a loss of about £1300. That is the net result of the whole tran- 
saction. That is the beginning and the end, so far as I am concerned, of all the tran- 
sactions that I have had, and that completed the whole business. 


The statements of so skilled an expert as Sir Rufus Isaacs are 
somewhat difficult to follow, and though this may have been 
the end of all the transactions so far as he was concerned, it must 
be remembered that he had to pay a substantial cheque to his 
brother Harry, from whom he had bought 10,000 shares for 
approximately £20,000, that debt was only discharged, as sub- 
sequently transpired, so late as January 6 of this year. One 
finds oneself at every turn entitled to affix the word “‘ mystery ” 
to this amazing affair. 

Coming to the burning subject of rumours, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
informed the Committee that he had first heard of them some time 
in July, though he did not know whether it was before or after an 
article in the Outlook. In explaining his unhappy speech in the 
Debate of October 11 the Attorney-General declared that on 
returning after the Recess, ‘‘I had become aware, of course, 
through the articles which were being written, of a very serious 
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character—to put it as plainly as I can in very clear terms— 
circulating a series of foul lies about myself, about Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, and also to some extent but I think less perhaps with 
reference to Mr. Lloyd George, lies which so far as I was concerned, 
or either of them was concerned, we were quite unable to find 
any foundation for, quite unable to trace the source of, and quite 
unable to understand—as I am to this day—how they were 
started.” 

When he got to the House of Commons his single desire was 
to make a statement dealing with the suggestion that had been 
made. The Prime Minister had already announced his willing- 
ness to appoint a Committee if it was desired. When they came 
back in October it was definitely determined by the Government 
in consequence of these rumours that a Select Committee was the 
only possible and proper course, “in order to make enquiry into 
all these facts and to prove that these statements were utterly 
untrue.” Sir Rufus Isaacs was doubtful whether he should 
speak or not, though he was anxious to do so, as it was the first 
opportunity that he had had of making a statement. “ But I 
was not quite sure whether the opportunity would be given 
me, as we were moving then for a Committee and it was quite 
clear the Committee would be appointed.”” During the course of 
the Debate various references and insinuations were made, so he 
got up and formulated in clear and specific terms “‘ what were 
the charges or insinuations or suggestions which were made 
either against me or against other Ministers.” To the charges 
thus formulated by the Attorney-General the Attorney-General 
made a complete answer. After having disposed of the suggestion 
that he had exercised his influence to obtain this contract for the 
Company of which his brother was Managing Director and had 
helped it in its negotiations with the British Government, “ the 
next charge which I dealt with was, I thought, the gravest 
charge, which was that I had used the information which I had 
obtained as a member of the Government in these negotiations 
in order to buy at a low price shares in the company which was 
in negotiation with the Government, and to sell them at a high 
price when the news of the acceptance of the tender was 
published.” 

It would be interesting to know where that charge was 
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formulated, but Sir Rufus Isaacs must have found it somewhere 
as he spent a large part of the eleven hours in Committee Room 
No. 12 in repeating it in one form or another, always harping on 
the events of March, whereas April was an equally important 
date, because in April the boom in various Marconi companies 
was at its height. “That was the suggestion. I have no 
doubt the Committee have had the articles before them ; and may 
I point out this, which I do desire to draw specific attention to, 
that that was the beginning and end of the suggestion that was 
made.” <A defective memory played the witness false, as it was 
certainly not the beginning or the end of the case presented in 
the October number of the National Review, which called public 
attention to the mad American gamble as the reader will see if he 
turns back to pp. 447, 448, 449. Sir Rufus Isaacs continued: “I 
agree it was a very grave one (the charge as formulated by himself), 
but that was the charge from beginning to end—that between the 
time, whenever it was, when the negotiations started and the ac- 
ceptance of this tender on March 7 I had been using my information 
to buy shares in the Marconi Company, which were stated to have 
been at 12s., 14s., or 15s. at that time, and to have sold them 
when they rose either to £7, £8, or £9, or whatever it was. That, of 
course, was a very foul charge.” Now, though I do not think 
that Ministers while in office should indulge in Stock Exchange 
speculations, even in the case of such a stable and steadfast 
concern as the American Marconi Company, there would have 
been nothing “foul” in the conduct of Sir Rufus Isaacs in 
speculating even in British Marconi shares, because as he has told 
the world over and over again he was totally unaware of any 
negotiations between that Company and the Government. 
No one, however, until he stated the fact, which has never 
been challenged since, could have guessed that the principal 
Law Officer of the Crown would have beén a complete stranger 
to a contract involving intricate and disputable points of 
law. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs having made a hideous blunder has 
never attempted to understand the position of critics of the 
Government, particularly the Postmaster-General, for allowing 
a huge Stock Exchange gamble to go on under his very nose 
in the shares of a company engaged in confidential negotia- 
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tions with the British Government, which were not finished either 
in March or in April, but three months later, public suspicions 
being stimulated by the inexplicable refusal of the Postmaster- 
General to take the House of Commons into his confidence con- 
cerning an arrangement which, according to Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
was practically finished in March. There is something in 
the psychology of very clever men which makes it pecu- 
liarly difficult for them to appreciate a perfectly simple point. 
However, to return to the Attorney-General’s own view of the 
matter : “‘ Whatever it might be in law(7.e. the charge as formulated 
by himself)—and that of course we need not discuss—it was the 
kind of charge which made any man who was guilty of it quite 
impossible in public life; and I need scarcely say that my great 
desire has been, and my desire is now, and it is for that I still 
ask the assistance of the Committee to trace these rumours, 
to ascertain who it is who is responsible for setting afloat these 
sinister stories, these insinuations and suggestions.” It has 
apparently never occurred to Sir Rufus Isaacs that among 
those who were most interested in associating powerful members 
of the Government with Marconi speculations were “ bulls ”— 
including members of the National Liberal Club—interested 
in booming the shares, though for some mysterious reason it 
has suited some persons to represent these rumours as what 
is called a “‘ bear” attack on the Marconi Company. 

After a brief reference to his message to the Marconi 
Banquet in New York and to a minor point “ which has been 
dropped ” since his speech: 


What I was anxious to do (in the House) was to give the lie to these insinuations and 
suggestions of this grave character which were being made—not made in the House, 
nobody made them in the House, but they were made outside the House. I stated 
that of course I was aware of them and would meet them. At that time the Committee 
was going to be appointed, and in the ordinary course we should come before it. It 
was stated then, I think, particularly by Lord Robert Cecil, who used these words, I 
remember; “ Of course Ministers will submit to examination and cross-examination,” 
to which we assented; and it already had been stated by us, and particularly by 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, that we were anxious to come forward and give our evidence 
before the Committee as soon as the Committee desired it. As soon as the Committee 
was appointed, and as soon as I knew who the Chairman was—that is to say, as soon 
as I knew you were the Chairman, Sir—I went to you and I stated to you that I was 
ready to come at any moment when the Committee was ready to take my evidence. 
All I asked was that I might have some twenty-four hours’ notice in order that I might 
arrange my public duties, 
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That was at the very beginning and “ from that time I have 
been waiting until the Committee thought right to summon 
me.” Sir Rufus Isaacs had frequently considered whether he 
should not ask the Committee to hear him sooner, 
because I smarted very much under the suggestions which still went about, and I 
was anxious to get before the Committee and submit myself for examination and 
cross-examination. But I took the view—whether rightly or wrongly it is not for 
me to judge—that I had no right as a Minister to claim any preferential position, and 
it was for the Committee to determine its own procedure, and to say when it desired 
the evidence and to follow out its own course, and it seemed to me that it might almost 
savour of presumption if I had asked the Committee to take my evidence, or any 
Minister’s evidence, out of the ordinary turn in which the Committee desired it. For 
that reason, although I did once write a letter, on consideration I did not send it. 

Every one will agree in regretting this false modesty on the 
part of the Attorney-General, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and any other Ministers who may have speculated in any Marconi 
shares. Sir Rufus was next asked by the Chairman whether when 
making his October speech the thought had not occurred to him 
that he might get rid of some of these rumours “ if you mentioned 
your investment in the American Marconis, because both being 
Marconis you could easily understand one might get confused 
with the other?” To this he replied, “‘ It did not occur to me, 
and it does not occur to me now. Iam obliged to you for putting 
the question. I find it very difficult, and always have found it 
very difficult, to understand how any person who had information 
—I will assume he had information, I do not know whether he 
had or not, but there were books and entries in books with my 
name and contract notes and accounts—could with that infor- 
mation before him write the lies which were built up apparently 
upon such foundation. That is what I want to know, and 
what I am entitled to know.” No one will quarrel with the 
witness for attacking his critics, but as no cross-examination by 
counsel was allowed his question can best be answered by another 
question. ‘‘ What are the particular ‘ lies’ of which he complains, 
and what defence can he set up fora denial which one of the most 
ardent members of his own party, Mr. Massingham, describes 
as having been generally interpreted as covering all Marconi 
speculations.” 

The Chairman added, “ But you felt that your investment 
in the American Marconis did not form a proper topic for remark 
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in your speech,” to which the same answer was given, “ Not 
in the speech. Certainly I thought it proper for me to state it 
before the Committee.” It is probably because one is a layman 
and not a lawyer that one is totally unable to understand why 
a statement regarded as absolutely irrelevant in the House of 
Commons during a Debate of which one primary object was 
to clear away suspicions, should be regarded as peculiarly relevant 
to a Committee which inter alia was to investigate those suspicions 
though it postponed that investigation for reasons not yet 
apparent. 

However, Sir Rufus Isaacs is entitled to state his case in his 
own way. “ What I felt in regard to the speech was that I wanted 
to deal with the specific charges. I confined my speech entirely, 
I think you will find by reference to it, to dealing with the four 
specific charges which were made, which I formulated. I did 
not want in any way to confuse any questions which were being 
raised on other matters with these charges.” Had he been told 
in October that it would be six months before he would be called 
by the Committee he would have regarded the statement as 
ridiculous. ‘But atthe time that this took place (7.e. the Debate), 
and when it was so definitely stated that we were going to be 
examined and cross-examined, and when so much importance 
was attached, and quite naturally, and if I may say so rightly, 
to the rumours that were afloat about Ministers, I certainly 
thought that it would be a very short time before we should 
be examined.” Sir Rufus Isaacs closed his evidence in chief 
with this statement worthy of the reader’s attention in view of 
the extracts from the National Review already referred to on 
page 447. 

May I add, and it is very important, that at that time no one had ever suggested 
that any transaction in any other Marconi Company, either Spanish, Canadian or 
American, would in any way savour of corruption or be improper, or was in any way 
the subject-matter of criticism of Ministers. That did not occur. The whole of the 
suggestion from beginning to end was limited, and I have refreshed my recollection 
with regard to it, and no doubt it is within the recollection of you, Sir, and the members 
of the Committce—to speculation before the acceptance of the tender of the 7th March 
was announced in the public press on the 8th March. That was the statement to 
which I directed myself, and which I wanted to contradict. That, I think, from 
beginning to end is all that I have had to do with the matter. 
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XII. CROSS-EXAMINING A CROSS-EXAMINER 


The cross-examination of Sir Rufus Isaacs was opened by 
Mr. Faber and interrupted by Mr. Handel Booth, who has shown 
himself as reluctant to allow Ministers to be asked questions, 
as he was anxious to cross-examine journalists, but to the credit 
of the Attorney-General he instantly brushed his over-zealous 
supporter aside like a fly. He had no objection to admitting 
having held shares in Welsh mines and other enterprises with 
which his brother, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, was connected, though 
according to Sir Rufus that brother had not “‘ promoted a single 
company.” He repeated that although a large number of 
Government Departments and Committees had participated 
in the negotiation of the Marconi Agreement he had never heard 
that such a contract was in contemplation until a few days 
before March 7. He was not in the Cabinet at the time and 
none of these matters came before him as a Law Officer, while 
he very rarely saw his brother, the Managing Director, and the 
latter realised that he did not wish to talk Marconi. 

As regards “ the announcement ”’ of March last year, which 
has recently been made such a prominent feature of the con- 
troversy, though the announcement itself was not nearly as 
prominent at the time it is supposed to have been made, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs said: “‘ What I knew from the Press was that 
the Marconi Company had issued a circular to their share- 
holders, which circular was published in the various organs of 
the Press on the morning of March 8.” This is surely very 
different from Mr. Samuel’s latest statement to the House of 
Commons (March 25) that the acceptance of the tender was 
* universally known” at the time. 

As regards the “very trumpery affair” of the message 
to the Marconi banquet in New York despatched on March 17,* 
Sir ‘Rufus Isaacs explained that the London correspondent 

| * See page 481, 
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of the New York Times telephoned to him at his house at 
Reading on Saturday, March 16, explaining that his journal 
was giving a “ surprise” banquet to Mr. Marconi and my brother 
upon their arrival in New York, of which neither of them knew 
anything, and that “they wanted to get messages over the 
wires from people here in England so as to communicate 
with them at the table.’ At first he demurred, but was 
told that several public men had agreed to do so, including 
Lord Grey, Lord Avebury, Lord Blythe,.Mr. Harry Lawson 
of the Daily Telegraph. Ultimately he consented, after 
being rung up a second time. Mr. Faber suggested that, 
looking back with the wisdom that comes after the event, 
it was surely unwise “for the Attorney-General of England, 
a member of his Majesty’s Government, that Government 
having at that moment concluded a preliminary tender with 
the Marconi Company, to send a message . . . of that character 
booming the Marconi Company?” ‘The witness replied: “I 
did not boom the Marconi Company. I must object to that. 
That, I think, is a gloss upon the telegram.”’ 

In view of the facts then [ think there was nothing in it at all. If I was the only 
person who had sent a telegram, or if I had sent a telegram which was affecting the 
shares of that Company, or anything of that kind, that would be a different thing. 


Q. You were the only member of the Government who sent a message ? A. Because 
I happened to be the brother, no doubt. 


Q. Exactly; you point my criticism—that you were in a dual capacity. 
A, Certainly. 


Q. ... Does it not occur to you as at any rate possible that the result of the 

speeches at the Marconi banquet and of the wireless messages, your own included, 
which were read out at that banquet, may have contributed to the subsequent rise 
in Marconi shares both at home and in New York. A. I should have thought it 
absolutely impossible. 
When his telegram was received “there had already been 
the announcement of the successful conclusion of the negotia- 
tions between the British Government and the English Marconi 
Company. To suggest that my telegram or Lord Grey’s 
telegram or anybody’s telegram could have any effect when you 
had that announcement I confess is beyond me.” This state- 
ment is interesting from another point of view, as indicating the 
prestige accruing to the Marconi Company through the capitula- 
tion of the British Post Office, which it is inconceivable should 
not have assisted them materially in their American enterprise. 
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In a graphic passage Sir Rufus said: “ Just picture to your- 
self for a moment the effect upon a person’s mind: you had 
the Government’s acceptance of the contract; you had the 
Postmaster-General’s acceptance on the 7th March of the tender. 
How on earth could a telegram by me congratulating them on 
the successful development have affected the market? If I am 
speaking a little heatedly, do not think I am complaining of 
your questions. What I am complaining of is the article,” 7.e. 
from the Financial News suggesting that such a message from 
a man in Sir Rufus Isaacs’ position “was doubtless regarded 
both by the American public and by the United Wireless Telegraph 
Company as being practically, if not technically, a British 
Government endorsement of the Marconi undertaking.” 

Coming to April 9 (1912) when the brothers lunched together 
and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs made the attractive proposal declined 
by Sir Rufus, the latter repeated : 


I saw no objection at all, but I had the feeling that I did not want to have any 
dealings with the Company, that is with the English Company. 

Q. Why not? A. Because I preferred not. 

Q. Because you did not think it quite right 2? A. No, it was not a question of its 
not being quite right. 

Q. Because you did not think it quite right that in the circumstances of your 
position you should, on your brother’s request, he being the Managing Director of the 
Marconi Company here, take shares in the American Marconi Company. Is that 
what you mean? A. I thought it was liable possibly to misconception. 

Q. Do not you think so still? A. I thought so then. 

Q. Why did you alter your mind later? A. Ididnot. I never altered my mind. 

Q. Perhaps my mind is not marching so quickly as yours, but at first, when 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs made this proposal to you and your brother Harry that you should 
take the shares, you said no, you thought you had better not ? A. Yes. 

Q. But later on you altered your mind and then took the shares? A. That is 
right. I altered my mind and the difference is important. In the one case I did not 
have any dealings at all with the Marconi Company ; in the other, when I altered my 
mind as regards the purchase of shares, I dealt directly with my brother, who had 
nothing to do with the Marconi Company. That was the difference. 

@ That is with your brother Harry? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know then, or do you know now, where your brother got his American 
Marconi shares? A. Of course I did. 

Q. From where? A. Undoubtedly he took some of the shares that were offered 
by the Company ; that is by my brother Godfrey. 

Q. Then does not it really come to the same thing? A. It seems to me to be very 
materially different. 

Q. You agree to take shares from your brother Harry, your brother Harry in his 
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turn gets them either from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing Director of the Marconi 
Company, or direct from the Marconi Company? A. Forgive me, is not the order 
just exactly the opposite ? 

Q. Will you tell me the order? A. He takes shares from the Company or from 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. He has bought the shares. 


The witness insisted that there was a great distinction between 
what he refused to do with one brother and had actually done 
with the other, though the shares came from the same quarter. 

Between the time of his rejecting the Marconi brother’s offer 
and accepting that of the non-Marconi brother they had moved 
up in value owing to the American demand, and that was how he 
came to take 10,000 shares at £2 apiece, the opening price of 
which on the London Stock Exchange two days later was some- 
where about 3}, whence they moved up rapidly to nearly 4 and 
then slumped. 

Q. If you had sold immediately the Stock Exchange opened on the 19th you could 
have made a profit of 1} on 10,000 shares. A. Yes. 

Q. That is about £12,000? <A. Yes. £12,500, 

Q. That is a quick profit? A. Very. 

It was a fortunate investment which he had to some extent 
taken advantage of, but he had never thought “ to sell the shares 
whatever the price had gone to, but my idea was to lessen the 
price which I had paid for the shares, and to keep a balance of at 
least half .. .” 

Q. Whom did you make your cheque payable to for the 10,000 shares? A. My 
brother Harry. 

Q. They are bearers’ certificates you have told us? A. With endorsements in 
blank. For all practical purposes you may call them bearers’ certificates. 

Q. They do not appear on any register? A. No. 

Q. They passed from hand to hand? A. Yes, like all American shares. 

Q. You paid him for them and he kept the shares? A. He did not get the shares 
until a long time afterwards. 


Sir Rufus Isaacs’ interest in the shares sold on April 19, counting 
another thousand sold on May 3, was 3570 out of the original 
10,000, and the balance of 6430 was subsequently delivered to 
him. Then Mr. Faber turned to the colleagues’ transaction, 
upon which it can hardly be said that there has been that frankness 
which is claimed by his admirers as among the most charming of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s characteristics, 


Q. Now will you tell me about Mr. Lloyd George and the Master of Elibank (as he 
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then was). You offered them 1000 shares each out of your 10,000 at the price you 
had given for them, namely £2? A. Yes. 
Q. And they made you no payment? A. No. 


Q. And they have not paid you upto now? A. No, the matter is just as it was. 

Q. It was rather an unusual transaction, was it not ? A. It did not strike me so. 
It was a transaction I simply engaged in with them as friends, and I ought to say that 
I am perfectly certain that neither of them would have bought the shares if it had 
not been from me. Whatever criticism there is to be directed to it at any rate it is 
criticism directed to me and not to them. .. . 


Q. Did you know Aye or No whether they had sold any of their thousand shares 


on April 19. Do you know what they have done with their shares? A. They did 
nothing on April 19. 


Q. How did you know they had done nothing, because they had the right to do 
what they pleased. A. I know that they did not. I told them exactly what I was 
proposing to do and what my idea was—that if the shares went up, certainly above £3, 
I should sell some of them in order to reduce the price of the balance which I intended 
to keep, and in what I was doing I quite understood it was left to me to do the same 
for them. I really was doing the whole transaction. 


This led to misunderstanding, for Sir Rufus Isaacs, later on, in 
the course of a somewhat heated passage, casually mentioned that 
Mr. Lloyd George had sold a thousand shares, not on April 19 it 
is true but April 20. 

One outstanding fact of the Marconi Mystery is that “ big” 
politicians are essentially little men. The proof of their 
smallness is seen in their inability to admit that they have made 
a mistake, though human life, especially political human life, 
is made up of mistakes. But our Mandarins are infallible or 
nothing. When finally found out they invariably fall back 
upon cheap declamation against their “‘traducers.” Sir Rufus 
Isaacs struggled from one impossible position to another, unable 
to establish the points to which he attached importance. If 
he had only the courage to say frankly: ‘“‘ Of course I recognise, 
considering my position as Attorney-General, before the 
negotiations for this contract were completed that I should at 
all costs have kept clear of all Marconi companies. It was 
idiotic to send that congratulatory telegram to the Marconi 
banquet in New York, and worse to buy the American 
shares and recommend them to my colleagues. I must have 
been mad to speak as I did in the House of Commons 
on October 11, and I know that I ought to have insisted on 
appearing at the first meeting of this Committee and make a 
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clean breast of the whole transaction. I am prepared to pay 
the price by retiring from the Government.” Instead of which 
he continued his losing battle against the facts, insisting on 
the independence of the American and English Marconi Com- 
panies, denying that his telegram could conceivably have had 
any effect in booming either of them or that he himself had had 
any advantage over the general public in purchasing American 
Marconi shares at £2 on April 17 on the strength of information 
from the Managing Director of the British Marconi Company 
and the reorganiser of the American Marconi Company on 
April 9, whereas the general public could only get in at £3 5s. 
on April 19, the evidence showing that even at that price ordinary 
applicants obtained but a small proportion of the shares they 
desired. At one moment, as we have seen, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
would attribute the prosperity of the British Marconi Company 
to the Government contract, while at another he said that “‘ there 
has been the greatest misapprehension with regard to that.” 
“ The big rise in the English Company’s Marconi shares roughly 
from £5 to £9 and upwards, as I understand, had nothing 
whatever to do with the contract.” That rise was due to the 
arrangements 


that were being made in America with reference to the American enterprise, because it 
was quite well known that the English Company held a large interest in the American 
Company, and consequently if the American Company was going to do well, and was 
making good arrangements there would naturally be a rise in the shares of the English 
Company. You could deal in the one where you could not in the other, and naturally 
a large number of orders for purchases were sent from America, as appears from our 
financial papers, buying the English shares because of the arrangements which were 
made in America, one, the purchase of the assets of the United Wireless Company, 
and two, the Western Union Cable arrangements, and of course the winning or the 
complete disposal favourably to the American Marconi Company of the patent action 
which established, as I understand, the validity of their patents there as they had 
established them here. Those were the three important factors which sent the price up 
from £5 to £9 and upwards, and had nothing whatever to do with the contract. When 
I say nothing whatever to do with it, that may be putting it a little too high perhaps. 


Surely that completely destroys the legend of the Coalition 
Press as to the independence of the fortunes of the American 
and the British Marconi Companies. It shows their relations 
to be interdependent and intimate, as has been steadily main- 
tained in these pages. In order that there may be no mistake 
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as to Sir Rufus Isaacs’ standpoint at this stage of his evidence, 
he reiterated, ‘‘ But what I was saying was that the material rise 
to which you directed attention of £5 10s. to £9 10s. (¢.e. British 
Marconis) was in my view (and I am speaking more from know- 
ledge that I have obtained by reference to various newspapers 
of contemporaneous date) in consequence of these three points 
of development in the American Company, which, of course, 
made the English Company worth so much more.” 

This is not everybody’s interpretation of the boom, but Sir 
Rufus Isaacs was entitled to his opinion. Mr. Campbell, the 
broker of the Marconi, later on expressed the same opinion. “ If you 
look at the quotations of the rise in the price of the English 
shares they very nearly absolutely synchronise with the rise 
in the price of all the shares in the subsidiary companies, and 
that was the main reason that induced people to buy the shares. 
They thought very little in the market—and I think you will find 
the price bears it out at that time—of the Government contract 
at all.” This may be correct, though it nullifies the assumption 
endorsed by Mr. Marconi himself that the great event of the year 
in the history of the Marconi Company was the agreement made 
with the British Government in March, and incidentally the famous 
“* six weeks after the announcement of that contract ” collapses, 
together with many other kindred statements. However, it is 
really difficult for any conscientious student of the Mystery to 
follow the varying Marconi arguments. At one moment, as we 
have seen, the Company owes its powerful position in the 
United States to the contract with the British Government 
and congratulatory messages from Attorneys-General counted 
for nothing, the next moment the contract counts for nothing 
in the appreciation of shares which is exclusively attributed 
to American developments. You may pay your dollar and 
take your choice. At any rate, here was Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
supported by the broker in belittling the value of the contract 
to the Company, declaring that “‘ the mere fact that they (the 
British Marconi Company) had not obtained the Government 
contract would not injure them... that is shown by the 
fact that when they repudiated the contract in consequence 
of the delay, I think I am right in saying that their shares 
did not fall but rose.” 
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Mr. Handel Booth obligingly endeavoured to prevent the 
Attorney-General from producing his pass books on the some- 
what invidious ground that he was a “ distinguished witness,” 
and certainly Mr. Handel Booth appeared to be overawed by 
his presence, as he had lost all that gusto which made him so 
cheerful a combatant when obscure journalists were testifying. 
However, he was wisely brushed aside by the witness, who 
offered no objection whatsoever. Happily tragedies have 
their humorous side, and the subsequent cross-examination or 
rather re-examination by Mr. Falconer supplied the comic 
element. 


Q. It (i.e. the American Company) was a company in which the strictest purist in 
these matters might have been pleased to have an interest ? A. So far as I was aware, 
yes. 

Q. Any member of the House? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Or any member of the Bar or the Bench. I am putting it in the most absolute 
way? A. Quite. 

Q. To make it clear, because it is a little difficult to realise after all that has been 
said—or the highest dignitaries in the Church who had money to invest might properly 
have made an investment in the American Marconi Company? A. I should have 
thought so. 

Q. Having heard all that you have heard, are you able to see any reason, apart from 
the fact of your being in the Government [my italics], if I may put that in the first place, 
any ground upon which (again I use the words) the strictest purist in those matters 
could take any exception to the manner in which the purchase was made? A. No, 
I do not know that any exception has been taken, certainly in my view it could not be. 


Sir Rufus was unweary in explaining away his speech in the 
House of Commons and in emphasising his regret at the prolonged 
postponement of his appearance before the Committee, while his 
critics had given him no chance of going to law until the publication 
in Le Matin. Mr. Falconer gently suggested : “‘ Of course, you must 
realise that the announcement that you had acquired shares in the 
American Company was one then (7.e. in the Matin case) made 
for the first time?” To which Sir Rufus Isaacs significantly 
replied: “‘ Yes, made public” [my italics]. Mr. Falconer’s 
astonishment at the American transaction was admirable. He 
added : “ And as we have been sitting here discussing the agreement 
and the English Company to the extent of thirty-nine or forty 
meetings and nothing has ever been heard of the American 
Company, you realise that it came as a surprise to the public and 
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to the House that you had held those shares—I do not say rightly 
or wrongly, but as a matter of fact?’ Observe the Attorney- 
General’s answer: ‘A surprise, yes. I do not know how far it was 
known. Ido not mean to members of the Committee, of course ; 
I am not suggesting that.” This answer was given before the 
more illuminating “ certainly” in reply to the enquiry as to 
whether Sir Rufus Isaacs had informed members of the Committee 
of the American transaction. 

Why should not the Attorney-General be allowed to say at 
what date he informed members of the Select Committee and 
which members of the Committee of the American transaction ? 
Possibly his answer might help to explain why the Committee 
has, so to speak, been “ kept off the grass.” We must get to 
the bottom of this intrigue. 


Additional emphasis was laid on the openness of the American 
transaction. 


Q. And there was no attempt at concealment in that ? A. Every clerk in the office 


would know of them; that is to say, every clerk who saw the books and accounts 
and contract note and so forth. 


Q. And nothing to the contrary was ever suggested 2? A. Oh no. 
Q. As a matter of fact, a definite statement to that effect had not appeared in any 
of the papers which were devoting so much attention to the subject ? A. That is so. 


We are now approaching the stage when it becomes almost a 
reflection on the Outlook and the National Review that they 
were unable to publish facsimiles of contract notes or cheques that 
may have passed from Sir Rufus Isaacs’ brokers to himself or 
from Sir Rufus Isaacs to his brothers or bankers. 

It is still Mr. Falconer who speaks. ‘@. Therefore, the 
public did not know. Apart from the fact that the public were 
not aware, is there anything of which complaint can be made 
with regard to your not having taken action or not having met 
in the House charges which had not been made.” We like this 
Scotch humour, though whether it appealed to the witness 
we cannot say. He replied: “1 do not think so, because the 
fact that it has not been stated earlier is my misfortune, not 
my fault. It is because I thought the proper place to meet 
them was here in the Committee. I have been waiting from 
week to week to come before the Committee.” Though why 
Mr. Falconer or Sir Rufus Isaacs should care to waste the time 
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of the Committee on a transaction in which they were mutually 
agreed that any purist might have participated may be intelligible 
to the reader, but is quite unintelligible to the writer. 

The Attorney-General was then taken in hand by Lord 
Robert Cecil, whom no one has accused of prejudice or partiality. 
He was tremendously down on journalists on the subject of 
Rumours, but he was not afraid to tackle Ministers on Specula- 
tions, as appeared to be the case with the “ majority ” of the 
Committee, and the impossible position of Ministers became 
more obvious as the contest of wits proceeded. When he 
sent his telegram to the New York Times he had no idea of 
any commercial connection between that newspaper and the 
Marconi Company, as he was ignorant of the fact that it had been 
receiving its news by Marconigram, and he reiterated what he 
had often said before that his telegram could in no way strengthen 
the position of the Marconi Company in New York. Once more 
the “‘ contract” of March comes into the picture, and this line of 
argument is interesting as contrasted with other lines already 
referred to. Sir Rufus Isaacs told Lord Robert Cecil : 

I should have thought it (i.e. the English Marconi Company) was as strong as it 
possibly could be made before they went out (i.e. to New York). If they wanted to 
make that Company appear strong, could they get anything stronger than to say that 
the Postmaster-General, the responsible head of the telegraphs in this country, had 
accepted the tender which they had offered. That I should have thought was far 
stronger than anything that could be got from anybody else. That is putting it as 
high as you can possibly put it. I dare say they used it. I do not know whether 
they did or not, but I can quite conceive that that put the Company as regards this 


Government in the strongest position and certainly in a stronger position than it could 
be from a congratulatory telegram of mine. 


Sir Rufus Isaacs modestly belittles the importance of such 
a message from the English Attorney-General on the eve of 
the great American development, though he here recognises 
that the English Marconi Company derived immense advantage 
from their contract with the British Government which might 
be useful to them in the United States, and, as the main 
result of their pilgrimage was the evolution of the American 
Marconi Company, is it open for an intelligent man to continue 
to maintain that the American Marconi Company was an absolutely 
independent development which had not the faintest interest 


direct or indirect in the contractual relations of its parent with 
the British Government ? 
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Sir Rufus Isaacs fought hard against the suggestion that he 
had any advantage over the general public in buying shares 
from one brother at £2 on the strength of inside information 
from another brother who moreover supplied the shares to the 
vendor. His 10,000 shares were a part of 50,000 which Mr. Harry 
Isaacs had taken from his brother Godfrey Isaacs, who at 
that time retained 100,000 of the 500,000 he had undertaken to 
“place.” But Mr. Godfrey Isaacs did not as might have been 
anticipated keep the other 50,000, which he distributed 
among various people, and there was no pooling arrangement 
between the brothers, though Sir Rufus appears to have imagined 
that his brother Godfrey “was in some other arrangement,” 
though this does not appear to have been the case as the latter 
told the Committee that he only kept 2500 of his original 500,000 
and made a present to the Marconi Company of nearly 
£50,000 which he might justly have claimed. The whole tran- 
saction is exceedingly complicated like the relations between the 
brothers, for example, Sir Rufus Isaacs’ 10,000 shares had been 
bought by Harry from Godfrey for about £10,000 on April 9, 
and was sold to Sir Rufus at a profit of between £9000 and £10,000 
only a few days later, because although Mr. Harry was prepared 
to take less Sir Rufus insisted that that was the proper price 
at that date as they had gone up in the interval. No documents 
passed between the brothers, though on June 28, 1912, Mr. 
Harry Isaacs wrote as follows : 

Dear Rorvs, 
After completing American settlement your interest in sales is 3570 shares sold 
at an average of about £3 6s. 6d.—total £11,870 5s. This leaves £8129 15s. for the 


remaining 6430 shares, on which your cost is reduced to about £1 5s. 3d. per share, 


You need not bother about money. Will let you know when wanting any. 
Yours, 
Harry. 


Lord Robert Cecil next elicited the curious fact of which Sir 
Rufus Isaacs gave a very elaborate explanation, that he only 
paid this cheque of £8129 15s. on January 6, 1913, among 
other reasons given being that when the Attorney-General came 
home in October “ there was, of course, the Debate and then my 
intention was not to pay for them at all until I had been before 
the Committee. The view that I took was that I wanted as far 
as I could to preserve the status quo as it was when the rumours 
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started, so that nothing should happen after July of 1912, when I 
first heard of the rumours, if I could have kept it.” But the 
rumours as we have heard ad nauseam only concerned British 
Marconis. Then by the end of the year, “ as I had not been called, 
and my brother was going abroad and he had the shares, I thought 
I could not go on waiting for ever to pay it, and I said, ‘ You had 
better let me have the shares before you go and I will pay for them,’ 
and I paid then the £8129 15s.” Here one feels completely out 
of one’s depth, so it is better to leave the matter as it stands. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs had a desperate tussle with Lord Robert Cecil, 
from whom he unavailingly sought to secure an interim certificate 
of character, but the latter preferred to elicit the facts as being the 
real business in hand. 


Q. Let us return, after that interlude, to the actual subject of the enquiry. How 
many shares did your brother Mr. Harry Isaacs sell? A. It is the relation of 4 to 1. 
It is a question of simply multiplying the 3570. 

Q. Not quite, because you sold 8000 yourself? A. That made no difference. 

Q. I want to know how many he sold? A. I see what you mean. It must be 
somewhere about 11,000. 

Q. The figures I have worked out bring it to about 9000, but I dare say you are 
right. I make out that between you you sold 17,850 shares, or something of that 
kind. A. That may be right. 

Q. Taking the whole 50,000 shares together they were obtained by your brother 
at just over par as you have told us? A. Yes. 

Q. That came to £53,000 or thereabouts? A. Yes, thereabouts—not quite so 
much. 

Q. Of that amount 17,850 were sold at an average price of £3 6s. 6d.? A. Yes. 

Q. My arithmetic brings that to about £59,500. I do not know whether that is 
right? A. Yes. 

Q. So that there was a gain on the 50,000 shares of £6000, though I understand 
you did not have that gain? A. Certainly there was. 

Q. As a matter of fact, owing to the fact that you paid your brother £9000 on the 
balance ? A. £8129 15s. ... 

Q. Do not you think that was rather an unusual transaction as between brothers— 


that you should pay him another £9000 beyond what he paid? A. In view of what 
had taken place not at all. 

Q. You do not think that. A. No... 

Q. It wasa very large transaction, no doubt. Your brother may be a very 
wealthy man? A. Not such a very large transaction—the transaction at £1 
was not. 


Q. £50,000 ? A. It was not a very large transaction in those shares at the time. 
I should not think so. 


Ordinary persons will share the opinion of Lord Robert Cecil 
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that £50,000 is a very large sum of money, but to the Radical 
Plutocracy it is evidently a mere bagatelle. Note also the 
profitableness of the transaction, as the proceeds of the sale 
of the 17,850 shares was actually £6000 more than the original 
cost of the 50,000. Also, Sir Rufus Isaacs’ loss of which we have 
heard so much remained in the family, to whom it was a sub- 
stantial gain thanks to the large cheque, if such a term be appro- 
priate to the sum of £8129 15s., which was only paid up this 
year. 

Lord Robert Cecil afforded Sir Rufus Isaacs yet another 
opportunity of acknowledging that he had dealt unfairly with the 
House of Commons and the public in not making a frank and. 
full disclosure of all speculations in any Marconi Company in his 
notorious speech. But there are none so blind as those who will 
not see, and the Attorney-General was obdurate. He repeated that 
it was unnecessary to refer to the American transaction because 
he was only dealing with specific charges—selected by the way 
by himselfi—and because he was a member of the Government 
moving for the appointment of a Select Committee before which 
he expected to appear “ ata very early date.” Again, “as one 
of the members of the Government ”’ he had insisted upon the 
Committee being appointed to investigate these very matters, 
so that then the House of Commons would get the whole facts 
before them, and could examine and cross-examine me as they 
desired and thought fit.” 


Lorp Rosesrt Crecri: At any rate you will agree with me so far that it would 
have been perfectly in order for you to have made this statement on that occasion ? 
A. I do not think it would have been relevant, but I do not think it would have been 
out of order in a parliamentary sense. 

Q. It would have been relevant in this sense, that this was a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee with a very general reference, and therefore, it would have been 
relevant for you to make any statement ? A. I do not mean that it would not have 
been relevant in a parliamentary sense. I agree it would not have been out of order, 
but I say it would not have been relevant to the charges which had been made and 
with which I was dealing—charges which had been going on for months. 

Q. And you did propose to state all this to the Committee ? A. Certainly. 

Q. I do not really quite understand why if you thought it was relevant to state it 
to the Committee, it was not relevant to state it to the House of Commons, which was 
discussing the resolution for the appointment of the Committee? A. It appears to 
me very simple. There was no question on that Debate as to whether or not the 
Committee should be appointed. There was no question on that Debate of informing 
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the House of Commons of such facts that might lead the House of Commons 
to say, ‘‘ Well, on balance, and on consideration of all the facts, we think it better 
that a Committee should be appointed,” then I could quite understand it being relevant 
if you like. But what was happening was that the Government itself had insisted upon 
the Committee. The Government had put down the motion. The only point of the 
Debate—and you were present, I know, and have the Debate in mind—was these 
charges ; there really was nothing else in the Debate. 

Q. Oh? A. You are right in one sense. I am dealing with the personal part of 
it, but of course there is the question whether it was right to enter into the contract 
from a business aspect. But I brush that aside because it has nothing to do with the 
matter that we are discussing. The point, in so far as it affected Ministers, was the 
charges that had been made, and you have no doubt had all the argument. 

Q. It was rather more than that; it was the gencral atmosphere of suspicion, and 
talk and rumours, and things of that kind? A. In reference to certain particular 
things. The general atmosphere, so far as I know, was an atmosphere which was 
created by various journals. Whether I am right or wrong I do not know, but that is 
how I understand it, and it is possible there may have been talk. Of course, there is 
always talk at clubs and in drawing-rooms, and no doubt there was gossip of that 
kind. Assume all that, the talk was always of one character: it never was anything 
else, up to this moment in March 1913. 

Q. That is your impression ? A. I have never heard any suggestion to the contrary. 
If there is any other I would like to know, but I have never heard up to this moment 
or in any of the evidence before you, a suggestion of anything else than these rumours, 
that we—that is, some other Ministers or Minister and myself—had made large profits— 
or profits, I care nothing about the size of them—out of the negotiations which had 
been going on before the acceptance of the contract. I have never, so far as I know— 
you will correct me if I am wrong—heard the faintest suggestion of dealings after the 
contract. I have never heard the faintest suggestion of impropriety in dealings in 
the American Company. I have never heard of anything of the kind up to this 
moment. 


Public attention should be riveted on this statement of the 
Attorney-General, which without extravagance may surely be 
interpreted as signifying not, as has previously been imagined, 
that no Ministers were at any time entitled to speculate in any 
Marconi shares, but that from March 1912 onwards any 
Minister could with perfect propriety speculate to their heart’s 
content in any MarconiCompany. Coupled with the refusal of the 
Prime Minister to enquire as to the speculations of his colleagues 
this statement casts grave suspicion on the Government because it 
encourages the public to believe that though there may have 
been no Marconi speculations before March—and the oath of 
every member of the Government would be required on this 
point—there may have been any number of “ investments” 
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after March. The question has become much too big to be hushed 
up either by Jewish influences on the Press, by Select Committees, 
or by Parliament itself; the whole thing must be probed to the 
bottom, and the Asquith Ministry be individually cross-examined 
now that the disclaimers put forward on their behalf last October 
are seen to be worth as little as the breath with which they were 
spoken. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs had now reached the stage of expressing 
surprise that his American investments were not better known. 
We feel keenly the imputation on the enterprise of our profession. 
“T have no doubt a great many people knew—I cannot 
conceive that a great many people did not know—that 
there had been dealings after the event in the American 
Company, but that was no use to the persons who were 
building up these charges of slander, because the moment 
they stated the foundation of the rumours they destroyed the 
case they were making, and that is why I am very anxious that 
the Committee should bear in mind when it comes to investigate 
these rumours that were circulated.” Lord Robert Cecil was 
hardly to be put off in this fashion, and he again brought the 
Attorney-General back to the rumours in circulation at the 
time of the Debate, and that it was with a view to dis- 
posing of them that the Debate took place. But Sir Rufus 
Isaacs would not have it. “I did not think so. I thought 
that it offered an opportunity for me to get up and deny in the 
House of Commons, the first time that I had the opportunity, 
the stories which so far as I knew were in circulation. If there 
was any other, surely somebody would have stated it in the 
House of Commons to me at the time to give me the opportunity 
of denying it.” In other words it is a reproach to other 
members that last October they did not get up in their places 
in Parliament and inform the speculative section of the Cabinet 
that they had bought certain shares in Marconi Companies at 
such and such dates. 


Q. But surely the Debate was also with a view of calming and disabusing the public 
mind. That was the real purpose? A. Certainly; and in so far as there were state- 
ments of this character made I thought I had disabused it; at any rate I dealt with 
them. 

Q. Surely the object of your speech was generally to disabuse the public mind and 
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satisfy them that there was no kind of ground for any suspicion as to the conduct of 
any Minister in the matter? A. I think so now. 


Q. Do not you think now, looking back, it would have been wiser and better if you 
had then and there told them all this story ? 


No one can say that the Attorney-General was not given 
every opportunity of retiring from a false position, but he 
would not take it, contenting himself with observing that if he 
had then known “that it would be six months’ time before 
I should be called and have my opportunity of making the 
statement, I should agree with you, but not if you had told 
me then that I should be called within a very short period, 
as I naturally expected, as I explained the other day.” 
This tedious reiteration makes it all the more necessary after 
what has happened that the country, to whom, alter all, salaried 
Members of Parliament and over-paid Ministers are peculiarly 
amenable, should know precisely what communications passed 
from the Government or from any member of the Government, 
directly or indirectly, to selected members of the Select Com- 
mittee concerning any Ministerial speculation in any Marconi 
Company during any period of the negotiations between the 
parent Company and the Government. This is now the crux 
of the problem, and should the Government refuse to give the 
information, the country will know what to think and will be 
justified in believing that there are infinitely worse things 
behind the scenes than any of those which have been allowed 
into the limelight. 

The Prime Minister himself is already sufficiently compromised 
and further and better particulars are desirable as to his position 
and knowledge, and what efforts he may have made to divert 
the Committee from doing its duty at the earliest possible 
moment, as also to what extent Jackals taking his name in 
vain may have exerted sinister influence. 

Lorp Rosert Cecit: As we heard from the Prime Minister last night, you had 
told the Prime Minister about this ? 

Sir Rurus Isaacs; Yes, I knew that the Prime Minister knew as soon as the 
Tumours started. 

Q. You did think it right to tell him about this particular transaction the moment 
you heard of any rumours? A. Yes, I think it was almost before I heard of the 
rumours—before I heard at any rate that there were rumours in the Lobby—the 
Master of Elibank, Lord Murray, told me that he had heard them and that he had 
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told the Prime Minister what the Prime Minister said yesterday (i.e. that he, Mr. Asquith, 
was informed in July of the first American deal). 

Q. That was when? A. That was in July, I think it must have been towards the 
end of July, because it was just about the time that the motions on the paper dealing 
with the ratification, and the reason for that was to a large extent that there were 
rumours affecting Ministers, and that members of the House of Commons wanted to 
deal with those rumours which were then said to be crystallised into shape in articles 
in journals. 

Q. That being so, you thought it right to tell the Prime Minister? A. Yes. 

Q. You did not think it irrelevant then? A. Nor, as I have told you, should I 
have thought it irrelevant if I had come before the Committee ; on the contrary, I 
should have thought that the proper place to tell the whole story. 

Q. Did you tell the Postmaster-General ? A. Yes, immediately. 

Q. Did you tell him personally yourself? A. Immediately. 

Q. What do you mean by “immediately? A. Immediately I heard the rumours 
in July. 

Q. At the end of July? A. Yes, just about the same time I am telling you of now. 

Q. Did any writing pass between you and cither of your colleagues? A. Which 
colleagues do you mean ? 

Q. The Prime Minister or the Postmaster-General ? A. Yes, certainly, writing 
passed between the Prime Minister and me. 

Q. Is there any objection to one seeing that ? A. I am afraid the difficulty is that 
you cannot, I am sorry to say. 


Sir Rufus Isaacs explained that it was destroyed. “I will 
tell you at once how it arose. It is very much better that you 
should know. First of all, at the end of July, the Master of 
Klibank had told the Prime Minister. I had myself told Mr. 
Herbert Samuel.” The inquisitive reader will ask in passing 
why all this telling as there was nothing to tell? American 
Marconis had no more connection with British Marconis than 
the Baltimore Railway had. However, they began to tell. “I 
had myself told Mr. Herbert Samuel. I do not mean by that 
that he knew all the details. What I told him was that I had 
bought American shares and that the Master of Elibank and Mr. 
Lloyd George had an interest with me, and I told him they had 
nothing to do with the contract; that the shares were bought 
some time after the contract had been announced, and they had 
nothing to do with the English Company, in this sense certainly 
—that they had no interest in the profits of the English Company 
or in the contract.” 

One can picture the astonishment of Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
the Postmaster-General, who was reponsible for the contract 
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on learning from one of his colleagues who had nothing to do 
with it that a transaction in April was “ some time after the 
contract had been announced,” because we know that Mr. Samuel 
himself never varied from the view that there was no contract 
at that time and the unfortunate public are only too well aware 
that there was no “ announcement ”’ save by the circular to the 
Marconi shareholders. The reader who peruses this meagre and 
misleading document will be amazed, if he is still capable of 
amazement, that British Cabinet Ministers should at this time of 
day describe it as an “ announcement ” whereas last spring the 
Postmaster-General ‘‘ announced ” nothing to the House of 
Commons because there was nothing to announce! The Attor- 
ney-General added that in the beginning of August Mr. Samuel 
sent him a letter with a copy of the Hye-Witness calling atten- 
tion to various suggestions and insinuations “ of a very gross 
character” upon which he wrote to consult the Prime Minister 
as to whether any steps should be taken, describing the common 
Ministerial venture in the American Marconi shares, but un- 
fortunately his letter had been destroyed or mislaid. But sub- 
sequently Mr. Asquith’s reply was forthcoming. 

It was dated August 15, 1912. “My dear Rufus” was 
informed by his Chief: “I have read carefully this scurrilous 
rubbish, and I am clearly of opinion that you should take 
no notice of it. Samuel gives some excellent reasons in his 
letter (which had been forwarded to the Prime Minister). 
I suspect that the Eye-Witness has a very meagre circulation. 
I notice only one page of advertisements, and that occupied 
entirely by Belloc’s publishers. A prosecution would secure 
notoriety and might bring in subscribers.” 

Innocents might have thought that as the single desire of 
Ministers was to vindicate their fame they would have 
rejoiced at the opportunity afforded by the Eye-Witness and 
would have risked adding to its advertisements or subscrip- 
tions for the sake of saving themselves. Is it certain that 
their decision was not coloured by the fact that in cross- 
examination the Eye-Witness might have ascertained 
disagreeable information jealously concealed from the world 
until the Matin case? Sir Rufus Isaacs also informed the 
Committee that he likewise considered the desirability of suing 
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** every one” of the other newspapers which had criticised him. 
Lord Robert Cecil asked : 

Have you been advised about it, or have you relied on your own judgment in the 
matter? A. I have been advised also. 

Q. Professionally ? A. I never feel too confident about my own judgment where 
my personal interests are concerned and I have generally consulted friends. I did 
not take formal legal opinion, but I have consulted friends, certainly those well versed 
and experienced in these matters. 


He would not say that “a prosecution might not lie ” against 
the Hye-Witness, “ but with regard to the others I could not 
find anything definite; it was mere insinuation and suggestion. 
I thought that the Zye-Witness went rather further than that,” 
but in that particular instance he was governed by the opinion 
of the Prime Minister and Mr. Herbert Samuel. The reason 
that he had not told the whole story in the Matin case was that 
there would be no time and no cross-examination, and the reason 
the action had been brought against the Matin was because 
there had been such a long delay in getting before the Select 
Committee, and the Matin made specific charges for which it 
could be brought to book. 
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XIII. ANOTHER REVELATION 


Mr. Macmaster then took up the running and once more 
Sir Rufus Isaacs discussed his American transaction almost 
as though it were a matter of public notoriety, needing no dis- 
closure in the House of Commons. “It was not a question of 
making a disclosure; I had no objection to anybody knowing 
about the American shares. I have never made a secret of the 
American shares. It was not an objection (obligation ?), but I 
did not consider that it arose. My point was to deny the state- 
ment which had been made which affected my honour.” Later 
on concerning this transaction, ‘‘ As I have told you a number of 
persons knew all about it.” Sir Rufus Isaacs ended the day by 
declaiming against Mr. Amery, who not unnaturally suggested 
that even iniquitous editors might have got wind of facts so 
widely known. 

““Q. And that may have been the whole origin of all the 
rumours ? ” 

For some mysterious reason this was like a red rag to a bull. 
The Attorney-General was beside himself with fury and in the 
midst of his outburst he let another enormous cat out of the 
Ministerial bag. “I understand that view, but may I point out 
to you that, as I have said before, in my view that is impossible. 
Any person who knew I had sold 8000 shares in my name, or 
that Mr. Lloyd George had sold a thousand shares in his name, 
which he did [my italics], any person who knew those things, 
and who relied upon them in any way as basing these rumours 
was undoubtedly guilty of as wicked an act as possible.” Persons 
who heard this dramatic demonstration were divided between 
amazement at Sir Rufus Isaacs’ fury with journalists who might 
have regarded a great speculation in Marconi shares long concealed 
from the public as about as discreditable as any act a Minister 
could commit, and stupefaction by his announcement, premedi- 
tated or unpremeditated, that Mr. Lloyd George had sold a thousand 
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American shares, because up to that moment the entire transaction 
was understood to have remained—because we were told it had 
remained—in the hands of Sir Rufus Isaacs himself. And as 
no cross-examination by counsel was permitted by the Committee 
let me say, as one of the objects of this demonstration, that after 
carefully reading what has appeared in Ministerial organs and 
Ministerial evidence, I am totally unable to discover that distinc- 
tion between a speculation in British Marconi shares and an 
** investment”? in American Marconi shares, which we are asked 
to believe is the difference between black and white. If the 
companies be not one and indivisible their interests are difficult 
to distinguish. They are run by the same people, inspired by 
the same object, namely to acquire a world-wide monopoly of 
wireless telegraphy, of which the British Marconi Company would 
be one link and the American Marconi another link. This is not 
a case of being wise after the event because in the studiously 
neglected passage of the National Review of October the American 
boom was singled out as one of the most scandalous episodes 
in the whole business and the names of Ministers were mentioned 
in connection with it. Judging by the Government’s present 
attitude may it not be assumed that there are other transactions 
still to be disclosed, though when, where, or by whom I will not 
venture to predict. 

At the end of a long day’s cross-examination Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
who had stood the strain much worse than many witnesses 
upon whom he has practised, indulged in a brilliant display 
of pyrotechnics as an injured innocent whose spotless character 
wicked and malicious men had endeavoured to blacken. Doubt- 
less this sort of thing goes down with lachrymose politicians 
and journalists and it was duly written up by the faithful next 
day. But more serious people were arrested by the startling 
revelation that the belief encouraged by the evidence in the 
Matin case, as well as that before the Select Committee, that 
a full disclosure had been made of all Ministerial transactions 
in American Marconi shares, supposed to be confined to the 
one purchase of 10,000 shares by Sir Rufus Isaacs from 
Mr. Harry Isaacs at £2 apiece, in which Mr. Lloyd George and 
the Master of Elibank had shared to the extent of 1000 shares 
—was erroneous, When it became known that Sir Rufus 
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Isaacs had said: “ Any person who knew I had sold 8000 
shares in my name, or that Mr. Lloyd George had sold 1000 
shares in his name, which he did, any person who knew those 
things and who relied upon them in any way as basing these 
rumours was undoubtedly guilty of as wicked an act as possible ” 
—further fat was in the fire, and even the much enduring 
Coalition Press could ill-conceal its irritation at having another 
unpleasant surprise sprung upon it by revered Ministers. When 
Mr. Amery enquired next day (March 28) whether Sir Rufus 
Isaacs had “ anything to say on that,” the latter replied : “‘ Nothing 
except that it is correct.” Here was another first-class sensation. 
Lord Robert Cecil observed: “It was news to some members 
of the Committee that Mr. Lloyd George had sold a thousand 
shares in his name. That is so, is it? A. Certainly.” The 
witness added that he had discovered in reference to a question, 
which will be found on a previous page, that “I might have 
given an answer as if I did not understand the question. J am 
not sure the question is correctly stated, but I raised no point 
about it, and I wanted to make a statement at the end, and 
I therefore asked the Chairman to allow me to do so at theend, 
which I thought was the proper time.” His Majesty’s present 
Ministers seem to be poor judges of the proper time for making 
statements, as the reader will be inclined to agree after referring 
back to p. 514, on which he will find Mr. Faber’s very clear 
question and Sir Rufus Isaacs’ answer, which conveyed the idea 
that the chapter of American Revelations was closed. It was 
also in accordance with the impression erroneously conveyed in 
the Matin case, namely, that there had been one and only one 
purchase. However, as this second transaction was also a loss 
—what very bad men of business these Ministers are considering 
all the advantages they enjoy over ordinary mortals—the 
Coalition Press again resolved to make the best of a bad job. 
Though they couldn’t like it they could at any rate lump it. 
Sir Rufus explained. “I understood the question as relating 
to April 19, and I made the note that I thought that with- 
out stating something that I knew of on April 20, it might 
not convey the complete answer, and therefore I was going to 
call Mr. Faber’s attention to it so that he could put any further 
questions that he desired upon the subject.” What would 
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Mr. Falconer have said had Mr. Lawson produced such an 
explanation, and what insinuations would have been made 
upon his character by Mr. Handel Booth, who was so active 
and lively in those happy days, but is now in a state of pro- 
found and permanent dejection. Sir Rufus added : 

If the question had been directed to me as to whether I knew what they had done 
with their shares, instead of, as I thought it was, did they sell on the 19th not 20th 
April a thousand shares which they held independently—when I say that, I mean 
which were the half which were in any case to be kept as an investment of the 2000 
which they had, the same as my own—I should have said that they sold, to my know- 
ledge, a thousand through a broker in the ordinary way, with a contract note in the 
ordinary way, to Mr. Lloyd George, and, I believe, through his usual brokers, just as 
he had done with every other transaction. That is what I had in my mind. 

This provoked Lord Robert Cecil to make the remark rising 
to the lips of everybody attempting to decipher this monkey 
puzzle. “I do not quite follow exactly now what was the 
state of things? A. I was dealing with it a little elliptically, 
thinking you had in mind exactly what I said. ... You 
will remember I told you that as to the shares which had been 
bought, the intention was, if the market went high, to sell a part 
of them, but never exceeding one-half, so as to reduce the price 
which we paid for the other half which were to be kept as an 
investment.”” So it was not all investment. “Mr. Lloyd 
George, or the Master of Elibank, had nothing whatever 
to do, and were going to have nothing whatever to do 
with any sales which I might make to reduce the price; 
but Mr. Lloyd George on the 20th (of April), when the 
market was somewhere about 3j—they were quite high—told 
me that his broker had very strongly advised him to sell and 
said that he thought the market was much too high.” Mr. Lloyd 
George, who throughout showed infinitely inferior intelligence 
to his broker, and in the public interests we only wish that his 
broker were Chancellor of the Exchequer vice Mr. Lloyd 
George, “ said he was going to keep them, and the broker thought 
it was ridiculous to keep them at this price, that they could 
not possibly hold the price, and urged him very strongly to 
sell.” Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer once more 
beset the Attorney-General asking him, “if there was any 
objection to his selling. I said: ‘ Well, as regards these thousand 
shares of yours and the Master of Elibank you can do what you 
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please with them; sell them if you like, or keep them if you 
like ’—and he told me then that he had sold a thousand shares 
at a little over £3.” Lord Robert Cecil explained that why he 
could not quite follow it was because when he had asked the witness 
on a previous day (Question 480): “‘ You sold your 3570 shares 
and that actual transaction gave you a profit of something 
between £4000 and £5000? A. Yes, a little more, but that 
is near enough.” Upon which the questioner had observed : 
“* And of that, according to the way you were treating the tran- 
saction, you regarded something between 400 and 500 as belonging 
to Mr. Lloyd George and between 400 and 500 as belonging to 
the Master of Elibank.”? 'To which Sir Rufus Isaacs had answered, 
“ That is right,” and he reiterated: ‘“ That is my answer now. 
That is right.” 

Still Lord Robert Cecil was unable to follow, because if Mr. 
Lloyd George had sold the thousand shares of which they had 
just heard for the first time, “ how was he still interested in the 
result of your sale?” I give the answer of the Attorney-General : 


I see what you mean. It was because of this. I had nothing to do with his sale 
of a thousand shares; it mattered not to me. That was entirely his affair—that is 
his and the Master of Elibank’s. I was dealing with a question you put to me as to 
what happened with regard to the shares in respect to which, of course, I had to account 
to the Master of Elibank and to Mr. Lloyd George for one-tenth each. That was the 
position. The settlement did not come until the 20th June. By the 20th June he and 
the Master of Elibank had bought shares at something like 2}—and they held them— 
of the same broker, in the same way, in Mr. Lloyd George’s name, in the contract 
note; and you will see the result of that was that they had sold and bought, and of 
course all that happened was that they had to pay and take up in the same way the 
balance of those shares. The result was that I had not to deliver to them the thousand. 
Is it clear to you ? 


It is not very clear, though if we start from the bold assumption 
that our Chancellor of the Exchequer sold “a bear” of American 
Marconis, ¢.e. shares which he had not got at over £3 and subse- 
quently bought them back when they had fallen to 2}, it becomes 
as plain as a pike-staff; but as it is now part of the accepted 
Radical creed to regard Mr. Lloyd George asan investor and not a 
gambler, it is considered almost as wicked to accuse him of selling 
“a bear” as it was two months ago to accuse him of buying a 
“bull.” Inany event he“ sold a pup” to the House of Commons. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs laboured to make plain to the Committee 
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exactly what had happened and he may have succeeded, though 
I frankly confess to be unable to make head or tail of the explana- 
tion, except as I have said on the elementary assumption, which 
I am inclined to think is true, that Mr. Lloyd George in conjunction 
with the Master of Elibank joined the noble army of “ bears ”’ 
and were lucky enough, if for this occasion only, to buy at a high 
price and sell at a low price. Or Mr. Lloyd George may in City 
parlance have ‘“‘ratted on the pool.” Sir Rufus Isaaes was, how- 
ever, very insistent and subtle. In any case there is no dispute as 
to the independent purchase of 3000 American Marconi shares by 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Master of Elibank on May 22 at 2,5,. 

Mr. George Faber reminded the witness that he had replied, 
“T really was doing the whole transaction,” to which Sir Rufus 
answered: “‘ That is quite right.” @. Then in the light of 
our present knowledge, when you said “‘I was really doing the 
whole transaction,” that meant your 10,000 shares including 
their 2000? A. Yes, I think it appears to if you read it. 


Q. And you did not intend in any way then to refer to the 3000 which they 
apparently bought subsequently on their own account ? A. The three thousand, no ; 
I was not referring to that at all. 

Q. No, you were confining yourself to the deal which they had done with you ? 
A. Quite so. 

Q. And you were not extending your answer to the other shares which you knew, 
when you made that answer, that they had had on their own account ? A. I am not 
quite sure what you mean by that. Are you suggesting that I was not telling you 
purposely ? 

Q. No, no; I only want to get at the fact ? A. I agree with you in the fact. 

Q. I do not want to have any heat. I only want the information? A. I am 
perfectly sure about that, but let me say my great anxiety has been to state these 

acts. My difficulty has been always that it has been said with regard to me, “‘ That is 

a matter which is not of your doing; you have no concern with it and consequently 
you are not entitled to state it.” I was most anxious in Le Matin case to state the 
whole of the facts with regard to this, because I thought if it could be done it was 
much better from every point of view that whatever there was to be said should be 
said, and I wanted to tell the whole story. 


Every one will heartily applaud the desire of the Attorney- 
General and as poignantly regret its failure to materialise, which 
was thus explained : 

But unfortunately, as a lawyer will see, I could not state it because it was not a 


matter that I had had to do with; it was simply stating what had been told to me in 
regard to the transactions of persons not concerned in the libel action. Therefore, after 
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consultation with my counsel who considered the whole matter and before whom all 
these facts were put—and I must say also according to my own view—as I had to be 
particular as Attorney-General, that I should not in any way strain the laws of evidence 
when I was giving this evidence in my own case—we came to the conclusion that we 
must leave it until we came before the Committee. 


Simple folk are completely out of their depth as is continually 
the case throughout the great Marconi Mystery. No one has 
attempted to explain why the American transaction was ever 
brought into the Matin case, and yet we are asked to believe 
that while it was as relevant there as it would have been irrelevant 
in the House of Commons, though it involved the introduction 
of outsiders—to wit, Mr. Lloyd George and the Master of Elibank, 
who were not parties to the case—it would have been straining 
the laws of evidence to complete the story by referring to the 
additional speculation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Chief Whip, who, I venture to maintain, despite the Attorney- 
General, had indulged to some extent in what is called a “ bear” 
transaction which is the ne plus ultra of gambling on the Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr. Faber, though a banker and a man of business, appeared 
to be equally puzzled. 


Q. Yes, but I mean this—when you said to me “T really was doing the whole 
transaction,’ I frankly did not in the least realise that they had another transaction 


besides that? A. That may be. I quite understand that, because you had not 
heard of it. 


Q. No, I had not ? A. But your question was proved [sic ?] upon that basis and I 
answered you. 


Q. That is just what I want to get. You limited yourself strictly in that reply 
to the narrower question which I had put to you? A. I limited myself to the part 
that I had played in it, which was the question put to me. 


As regards the “common venture” between the three 
Ministers, namely the £10,000, Sir Rufus Isaacs had “ paid for 
the lot” and held the balance at present, and his colleagues 
owed him a small amount on the transaction, perhaps £80 each. 
“* My desire has been to keep things as they were as far as I 
possibly could from the moment I heard the rumours. From 
the moment I heard there were these rumours in July my anxiety 
has been that matters should be kept exactly as they were and 
I have never bothered further about them.” He had paid his 
brother Harry a cheque of £8129 as already noted this year 
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without any interest as “ we brothers had never drawn interest 
from each other and he would not receive it.” 

Before the close of his evidence Sir Rufus Isaacs was asked, 
was not the question of the speculation in American shares also 
raised in the article in the October National Review. ‘A. Certainly 
not. If yousay it wasI will be much obliged to youif you would 
show me where, becauseI have myself examined all that I could 
find. Ihave never seen any reference to that—never.” He was at 
once referred to it, upon which the Chairman observed: “I 
think you should leave the National Review, seeing what our 
experience has been.”’ And later on, when Mr. Lloyd George’s 
attention was directed to this article the Attorney-General who, 
although he had given his evidence, was an anxious auditor of 
his colleague’s statement, jumped in with a fiery denunciation 
and cut the matter short. But the reader is in a position to 
form his own opinion as to whether the American Marconi 
Company had been discussed in the villainous pages of the 
National Review with sufficient precision to enable Ministers 
to disclose their American speculations in the October Debate, 
which destroyed so many illusions and from which some reputa- 
tions will never recover. 
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XIV. GAMBLING OR INVESTMENT? 


The next witness, Mr. Lloyd George, had a very painful 
story to tell (March 28), and although hysterical henchmen in 
the Press professed themselves delighted with the performance 
of their hero, it was obvious to every onlooker that he did not 
share their satisfaction. There were signals of distress from 
a guilty conscience. One would have been almost sorry for 
him had he not throughout his political career been so vindictive 
and malignant, while ever since he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he has devoted himself to setting one class against 
another, ostensibly from love of “ the people,” but probably 
in order to divert attention from the Radical plutocracy to which 
he himself belongs, whose code we are beginning to realise, 
not that we have got to the bottom of the well where truth 
lives. As head of a Department his methods are peculiar ; 
he is without knowledge of any inconvenient transaction with 
which that Department may be associated, though he is prepared 
at all times to give it a general certificate of character, while 
saving himself at the expense of officials who can’t defend them- 
selves. He always claims the credit of such magnificent achieve- 
ments as the People’s Budget, in which case the bureaucracy 
sinks into the background. 

He briefly reviewed the work of various committees which 
had interested themselves in wireless telegraphy, mentioning 
the recommendation of the Imperial Conference of June 1911 
in favour of the establishment of a chain of British-owned 
wireless stations for commercial and strategic purposes. When 
this subject was put before him by the Postmaster-General 
as a matter involving a “certain capital expenditure ”’— 
though, needless to say, he could not remember the amount, 
and there appears to be no record in the Treasury on 
the subject—“ but my recollection is that he (Mr. Herbert 
Samuel) said it would run to some hundreds of thousands of 
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pounds. My recollection also is that I asked him whether that 
would mean that I should have to find the money in the course 
of the current financial year. There again my recollection is 
that he thought I might have to, and he was putting it to me as 
a proposition which I might have to face pretty soon to find the 
money.” As counsel was not allowed to cross-examine Ministers, 
who on their side were free to indulge in any declamation they 
pleased against previous witnesses, while at a pinch when Mr. 
Lloyd George was in difficulties the Attorney-General was, so to 
speak, allowed to “chip in” as amicus curie with a watching 
brief for interested parties, [ propose to comment more 
freely on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s evidence, though 
all comments pale beside his own observations. As to the 
money required for an Imperial wireless scheme it is only 
necessary to say that no serious scheme would appeal to 
the present Government, who have consistently shown a con- 
temptuous disregard for all strategic requirements on land 
and sea and in the air. Nevertheless, when it was a question 
of knuckling down to the Marconi Company economy was 
banished to Saturn and money was poured outad lib. without any 
serious estimate, so far as can be made out, either by the Treasury 
or other Departments as to what this costly partnership might 
ultimately cost the taxpayer. In the third place we must 
remember that in the year 1911 the Treasury was rich enough 
to find a quarter of a million per annum, representing a 
capital sum of six or seven million pounds for the payment of 
Members of Parliament—expenditure on which the country had 
never been consulted at any general election. 

Then came the appointment of the Committee on Imperial 
Wireless Telegraphy—in connection with which, by the way, 
there was some hanky-panky, as the report of a_ sub- 
committee which did not precisely comcide with depart- 
mental views was suppressed, an episode which, after many 
days’ pressure, the principal permanent official was, if I remember 
rightly, induced to describe as “an error of judgment.” How- 
ever, Mr. Lloyd George would not be expected to know anything 
that happened in any other Department seeing that he is an 
ignoramus concerning his own. The question at this stage (the 
beginning of 1912) was entirely in the hands of the Postmaster- 
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General ; the Prime Minister and Mr. George being engaged in 
those historic negotiations with the miners’ leaders and coal- 
owners on the coal strike, in which they covered themselves 
with glory. ‘‘ We had no time, I am afraid, to attend to the 
ordinary duties of our Department ...so when the tender 
(i.e. the Marconi Company’s tender) came up I was unable to 
go into the matter, and it was delegated in the ordinary course 
to the officials of the Treasury with the assistance of the Financial 
Secretary.” There were no votes involved in the Marconi 
Agreement, at any rate at this stage, so the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer took no interest in it, but, of course, “I take all 
responsibility for it. Iam prepared to defend it. I am prepared 
to say that the Treasury did its duty absolutely—that they 
subjected the Agreement to the most searching criticism, because 
the efforts of the Treasury undoubtedly ought to be to keep 
the expenditure down as low as possible; and when the time 
comes I am, therefore, quite prepared to defend the action 
which the officials took.” It will be all the easier to do so because 
of the ignorance of the Minister responsible. ‘“ I am giving now 
an account of my own personal part in the matter. Then, 
I think, on March 7 (1912) the contract was accepted, and there 
was an announcement in some of the papers—I do not say in 
all the papers—not merely of the fact of the acceptance, but 
very detailed terms.” The suggestion that there was an an- 
nouncement in “ all the papers” has now been abandoned, but 
Mr. Lloyd George’s evidence would convey the idea that the 
Government had made some announcement, as they should 
undoubtedly have done, that they had entered into this important 
Imperial arrangement with the Marconi Company, giving an 
outline of the general terms of the tender. But it cannot be 
repeated too often, and the reader must keep the fact firmly 
fixed in his mind, without which it will be impossible for him 
to penetrate the Marconi Mystery, that no announcement what- 
soever was made by the Government either in March or in April 
—a few exiguous details were dragged out in May—but June 
passed and more than half July before the Government made 
any serious attempt to place the facts before the public. The 
contract was only completed in July and was only explained 
to Parliament on the last day of the Session, August 7. The 
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only intimation given to the public in March—and it is impossible 
to lay too much stress upon this fact—was the brief circular 
issued by the Marconi Company to its own shareholders, 
which may possibly have been published in some papers and 
parts in other papers as an item of financial interest. 

But this cannot by any abuse of language be represented as 
such an “ announcement ” to the public as Mr. Lloyd George 
relies on to save his bacon over his Marconi speculations in April. 
The Marconi circular was a one-sided, incomplete, and in some 
respects misleading account of the transaction, though I make 
no reflection whatsoever on the Marconi Company, which was 
doubtless entitled to take advantage of the fact that it was 
dealing with a pack of fools—to adopt the most charitable theory. 
Moreover the Marconi Company can never have conceived for a 
moment that their circular to shareholders would be the sole 
announcement made to the public. In giving evidence, Mr. 
Lloyd George, who is a most unbusinesslike man, with a shocking 
memory, may have believed that there had been some public 
announcement by the Government on March 7, to quote his own 
words that “ the contract was accepted.” But as this was not so 
surely all speculations in Marconi shares, prior to the publication 
of the contract on July 19, are brought within the “ close season ” 
when Ministers were in a position to know infinitely more than 
the general public as to the exact state of the negotiations 
between the Marconi Company and the Government, including 
the Treasury, which was still negotiating at least two months 
after Mr. Lloyd George’s first flutter in American Marconis. 

It is all important in deciding questions of good faith to 
look at the actual facts and not to be misled by words. Perish 
the thought that Ministers had any inside official knowledge 
of the Marconi Agreement at the time that they bought American 
Marconi shares—is the cry of the Coalition. They might however 
have attached infinitely greater importance to the Marconi 
Company’s circular because they were in a position to know 
what was going on. Take myself for instance, as an average 
member of the public—I never heard of the Marconi circular 
or of the Agreement of March (supposed to be known to the 
man in the street), though I try to follow public events 
fairly closely and until the month of July, when my attention 
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was first called to the extraordinary reticence of the Post Office, 
I knew nothing. Therefore in April, had I contemplated specu- 
lating in any Marconi shares, which so far as I can judge at this 
time at any rate rose and fell together—the dates indicating 
that this gigantic boom in these associated companies was 
built up on the Agreement of March—I should have been 
at an immense disadvantage as compared with Mr. Lloyd George 
and his friends, quite apart from the special tips which they 
acquired through the close relationship of one of their number 
with the Managing Director of the parent Marconi Company 
personally conducting the negotiations for developing the accept- 
ance of the tender of March 7 into the completed contract of 
July 19. Where everything is lamentable it is unnecessary to 
emphasise any one thing as particularly lamentable, otherwise 
special stress would be laid on the fact that the publication of 
the Marconi Company’s circular possessed infinitely more signifi- 
cance to Ministers than to the general public, including the vast 
majority of Members of Parliament who do not give their days 
and nights to the study of financial intelligence. 

Ab initio one must protest against the suggestion that any 
Marconi gamble by any Minister was more permissible in April 
than it would have been at any other time, and the whole pack 
of cards laboriously reared by the Coalition Press falls to the 
ground. Mr. Lloyd George, being in a hopelessly false position, 
continually tried to save himself by making false points as to 
the manner in which departmental business is conducted. “I 
have been refreshing my memory, and I cannot find that there 
was any question which was referred to me at those dates—in 
fact, I am perfectly certain that no question came before me 
at all.”” Nor could he even say whether the announcement of 
March 7 (in the Marconi Company’s circular) stated “ the correct 
terms.” At the same time, although totally ignorant of every- 
thing that had happened, he would not repudiate responsibility 
and was prepared to defend the Treasury for doing its duty, 
“and I am more prepared to say so because it is not in this case 
a matter of self-praise, because I am just examining what was 
done by others, and I think they made such a fight as the Treasury 
ought to make with regard to matters of this kind.” Then he 


relapsed from the official head of the Treasury to the private 
Vou, LXI 35 
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individual—the gambler on the Stock Exchange. “I think it 
just as well to make it perfectly clear, first of all, what my 
individual share was in the negotiations in case any questions 
are asked me about it. I then come to April 17. The contract 
had been announced and fully advertised, and if it had any 
effect at all on the market—and I am not entering into that— 
it must have been fully exhuasted by that time.” Once more 
Mr. Lloyd George misses the point, assuming that it is legitimate 
for the British Chancellor of the Exchequer to indulge in Stock 
Exchange speculations during his period of office, which many 
will be found to contest. The associated Marconi Companies 
form one group, and it was equally improper for a Minister of 
the Crown to speculate or invest in American Marconis, Spanish 
Marconis, Canadian Marconis, &c., which not only had the same 
name, which we are asked to believe was the extent of their 
connection, but were under the same control, with the same 
policy and the same aspirations. It is recognised, because the 
facts are too strong, that the parent Company lives on its children, 
but, just as a drowning man clings at a straw, Ministers pretend 
that the children in no way depend on the parent, although, 
as we now know, what was long withheld from us, the reorganised 
American Marconi Company was brought into being by the 
British Marconi Company, its avowed reconstructor being no 
less a person than Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing Director 
of the parent Company. It is impossible therefore to 
discern the unbridgeable gulf between the British Marconi 
Company and the American Marconi Company, which would 
have made it a crime, to say nothing of an imputation 
on the “personal honour” of British Ministers, to buy shares 
in the one when they were at the top of their boom on 
April 17, while it was an act which the strictest purist might 
commend for them to buy shares in the associated Company, 
which in its renewed form owed its existence and its boom to 
the mother Company when they were at ground floor or at any 
rate first floor prices—Ministers being at the double advantage 
then over us of the general public in that they were parties to 
the negotiations of the British Marconi Company and in possession 
of inside knowledge of the impending developments in the 
American Marconi Company, of which again the general public 
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only became aware two days after Ministers bought their shares. 
If the proof of the pudding is in the eating, whereas these favoured 
insiders were able to obtain 10,000 shares at £2 apiece, say 
£20,000, if you or I had instructed our brokers at the same hour 
of the same day, namely April 17, to buy 10,000 American 
Marconis at best price, we should only have been able to obtain 
a possible 1000 shares at 31, ¢.e. costing £3250. And if our 
order had been sufficiently large and our credit sufficiently good 
to get the full 10,000 shares we should have had to pay £32,500 
for what Ministers had been able to get for about £20,000 forty- 
eight hours before. Does not this give us the measure of the 
advantage they had over the general public, and as they have 
had to admit so much why haven’t they the grace and the courage 
to admit what is obvious to everybody who considers this tran- 
saction? However, they have made their beds and so must they 
lie on them. 

Mr. Lloyd George, the Attorney-General, and the Master of 
Elibank (the Chief Whip of the Liberal Party—who was living 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time at 11 Downing 
Street ) were intimate friends, meeting continually “‘ at meals and, 
I think, at golf and other transactions of that kind. That is the 
real reason why the Master of Elibank and I were brought in; it 
was not as if he were picking a Minister here and a Minister there ; 
it is purely and simply because we happened to live under the 
same roof, and we three were constantly together.” That was 
why the Attorney-General told them about the American Marconi 
Company “‘ and asked us whether we would agree to take an 
interest. He told us the American Company had no interest 
whatever in the British Company, that it had no interest in any 
contracts which the British Company made with the British 
Government, and that its sphere of operation was confined to 
the working of Marconi patents in the United States of America, 
and that therefore it was an investment that could not possibly 
conflict with our duties as Ministers. I remember very dis- 
tinctly his stating that fact.” What strikes one as odd in this 
conversation is that any British Attorney-General should inform 
any British Chancellor of the Exchequer that some proposed 
transaction was not in conflict with the latter’s duty. There 
have been great men at the Exchequer and, leaving aside all 
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contemporaries, imagine an Attorney-General going to Sir 
Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone and saying to him, “ I advise you 
to invest your money in American Marconis, and you may take 
my word for it that the transaction will not conflict with your 
duty!” After this effort, of which Mr. Lloyd George missed 
the point, Welsh sense of humour being limited to an appreciation 
of the absurdities of other people, he told the Committee that 
the Attorney-General “ had explained very fully the whole of 
that transaction,” and he would be content to confirm his recol- 
lection. He went on to say that he had not held “ any interest 
of any sort or kind either before or after April 17 in the con- 
tracting Company.” Would Mr. Lloyd George have considered 
it wrong to hold shares either before or after April 17 in the 
British Marconi Company, considering that, according to his 
own story, he had practically as little to do with the contract 
as the Attorney-General himself? ‘ Up to April 17 I had 
not acquired any interest of any sort or kind in any wireless 
enterprise in this or in any other country, and I wish this denial 
to be of the most comprehensive character. I never trafficked 
or dealt in any shares of the British Macroni Company at any 
time either before or after April 17, neither directly nor indirectly, 
neither myself nor through anybody else.” Again one is inclined 
to ask what would be the harm of doing so seeing that ex hypothesi 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had no more hand in shaping 
the agreement or the contract or whatever may be the appro- 
priate and selected epithet than the present writer. The witness, 
who was not above attitudinising, began at this stage to demand 
a full opportunity of answering any charges which might be 
made against him, &c. &c. ‘‘ The investment (¢.e. the American 
investment) . . . has to be judged according to what we knew 
at that time, and not in reference to attacks and criticisms 
which have been made since, and which have created naturally 
a different atmosphere.” Surely it is the folly of the Post Office 
and the Government in consenting to conduct confidential 
negotiations in the midst of a gigantic Stock Exchange gamble 
and in withholding knowledge from the general public, as also 
the organisers of the various Marconi booms which partook of 
the nature of wild-cat finance, which are responsible for the 
atmosphere to-day as compared with the atmosphere when the 
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general public were completely in the dark concerning the 
Marconi Mystery. Mr. Lloyd George, as we know, has a fellow 
feeling for poachers and “a down” upon gamekeepers, and 
doubtless he would throw the blame for any disturbance not 
upon the poacher who had committed the offence, but upon the 
gamekeeper who had detected it. That is in effect his position 
to-day. He resents being found out. 

Once again he informed the Committee that when he made 
his investment “‘ the terms of the contract had been announced 
six weeks before the date in the public Press. It is true a formal 
contract had not been entered into, but the real terms of 
the contract had been announced before. The public knew 
all about it, and its effect must have been fully exhausted.” 
The reader is now in a position to estimate the accuracy 
of this statement, which, if not designed, is calculated to 
mislead. One is tired of asking those who have adopted 
this hopeless attitude: ‘‘ As according to you the American 
Company was entirely independent of the British Company and 
had not the remotest interest in the British contract, why do 
you continually repeat that six weeks elapsed between the 
‘announcement’ of March and April 17? If your hypothesis 
as to the independence of the Companies be sound, you would 
have been equally entitled to take shares in any of the associated 
Marconi Companies before that ‘ announcement’ just as after.” 
As always throughout this affair men, even Ministers, are impaled 
on the horns of a dilemma. The witness had the hardened 
effrontery to add “ there had been no challenge in any quarter 
of its terms; although it had been announced for six weeks 
there had been no challenge of it up to that time.” How could 
there be seeing that the general public, including the House 
of Commons and the Press, apart from the financial Press, 
knew nothing about it, while from March 15 onwards, when the 
first question was asked in the House of Commons, the Postmaster- 
General exhausted his resources in keeping us all in the dark. 
Coming to the fateful April 17: “I (Mr. Lloyd George) had to 
decide, as every Minister has when he has got an investment 
in view. I am sorry to say I have not very much to invest, 
in spite of all these rumours of my prodigious fortune. It is not 
true. I am comparatively a’poor man.” And he made up his 
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mind that, judging by the canons which should guide Ministers 
of the Crown in seeking investments, that the American Marconi 
Company “ was not merely constitutional and in accordance 
with precedent, but it was a perfectly proper investment. I had 
no information as a Cabinet Minister about the position, the 
dealings, the finance, or the proceedings of the Company in 
which I invested. The Cabinet knew nothing about it. There 
was no information which came to us as a Cabinet about the 
American Marconi Company, absolutely nothing; and as a 
Cabinet Minister there was nothing that I knew about the 
American Company. Had I not been a Cabinet Minister, the 
things which I knew would have come to me in exactly the 
same way. I will go beyond that, although I do not consider it 
relevant. I had no information even as to the British Company 
in which I did not invest which was not known to the public 
at large at that time.” 

So one was not straining a point in asking on a previous page 
what harm there would have been in Mr. Lloyd George making 
his investment in the British Company rather than in the American 
Company seeing that he was, although head of the Treasury, as 
ignorant of the affairs of the British Company—including the 
impending contract—as the present writer or the present reader. 
There are immense advantages in the role of a detached Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who is prepared at all times loyally to defend 
whatever his Department may have done, though he has no 
personal knowledge and no personal responsibility apart from 
official responsibility. How hard Mr. Lloyd George rides this 
horse may be gathered from Mr. Samuel’s defence of his own 
secretiveness in the House of Commons during the Marconi 
Debate, when he was explaining why he had delayed giving 
information. ‘“‘ What happened after that (7.e. after the accept- 
ance of the Marconi Company’s tender on March 7) was that a 
most elaborate series of communications and conferences went 
on between the various Departments concerned, particularly 
the Admiralty, the War Office, the Colonial Office, the Treasury 
[my italics], and the Post Office, and the Solicitors (who ?) were 
employed to work out the details of this contract. Much to 
my regret it was not until July that the contract was completed, 
although personally I pressed it forward as much as I could. 
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The various Departments (i.e. including the Treasury) could not 
come to terms with themselves or with the Company on the out- 
standing parts.” And yet so complete is the divorce between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Treasury that he was 
as ignorant as to the position and prospects of the British Com- 
pany in connection with this contract as any outsider. And 
as he was in the position of an ordinary member of the public 
as regards these Marconi Companies, and admittedly if his 
thesis be sound he would be equally entitled to invest in one 
or the other, ‘‘ I therefore considered and I still consider, that 
I had a perfect right to purchase those shares, and that the 
transaction was a perfectly clean and straightforward one.” 
In other words, there was nothing to conceal. Then why all 
this concealment and why the present revelations and sensation ? 
For some mysterious reason it was deemed advisable to inform 
the Prime Minister and the Postmaster-General last summer of 
this most proper private and irrelevant investment. Why? 
Again, it was deemed inadvisable to inform the House of Commons 
during the Marconi Debate of October 11, because it is now 
alleged there was no time on a Friday afternoon, though there 
was plenty of time to vituperate those who referred to the 
rumours connecting Ministers with Marconi speculations. Again, 
although Mr. Lloyd George has for months past lived with the 
single object of disclosing this puritanical transaction to the 
Marconi Committee, he has never made a single written request 
to be heard nor has he ever given the Chairman or the 
Committee generally the reasons why he wished to be heard. 
Finally, that which it had been deemed desirable to inform the 
Prime Minister, to withhold from the House of Commons and the 
Marconi Committee generally, was dragged into an action brought 
against Le Matin, with which the disclosure had absolutely 
nothing whatsoever to do. In fact, so remote was it from the 
subject-matter of the action that many people assumed that 
the writ must have been issued in order that portentous facts 
long concealed from the country might be broken gradually and 
from fear of exposure elsewhere. 

At any rate, we now have Mr. Lloyd George’s account of a 
unique transaction, and the public are in a position to judge of 
his fitness to hold his present position. They can hardly resist 
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interpreting the solidarity of the Cabinet and the Coalition as 
indications that there are further facts still in the background 
which would redound as little to the credit of the Cesar’s 
wives by whom this country was erroneously supposed to 
be governed. On May 22, in conjunction with the Master 
of Elibank, the Chancellor of the Exchequer bought more 
American Marconis as “‘a good investment.” As regards the 
previous sale of the 1000 on April 20, which, as we have seen, 
came out somewhat tardily in the course of one of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs’ outbursts and which seems to some of us, despite 
explanations to the contrary, to have been a “ bear” tran- 
saction, Mr. Lloyd George explained that he acted on the insist- 
ence of his broker, who is certainly to be congratulated on having 
done his best for an impossible client, but whether the broker 
was aware of the understanding governing the “ pool” in which 
Ministers participated—if there was a pool—is not clear. In 
any case this first transaction, namely the sale of a thousand 
American Marconis on behalf of himself and the Master of 
Elibank, was very profitable, as they had been bought at £2 
as an “ investment ” on April 17, though no money had passed, 
and there were no shares in existence, and they were sold three 
days later for 3.5, 2.e. a profit of approximately £1250. Then, 
on May 22, came the larger transaction, when Mr. Lloyd George, 
who makes pathetic appeals to the gallery on the grounds of 
his poverty or I should not mention the matter, bought again 
on the joint account of himself and the Chief Whip of the Party 
3000 American Marconis at 2.75, which cost £6400. His evidence 
in chief was somewhat hazy over this investment, of which 
the facts only leaked out gradually, for he told the Committee 
“those were bought; they were actually bought, the shares 
were taken up at the first settlement, which I think occurred 
in June, and they are still there.” 

The net result of his various transactions in American 
Marconis was that to-day Mr. Lloyd George held 1643 
shares, and the Master of Elibank ditto, while the net result 
of the transaction to Mr. Lloyd George was a loss of £500, and 
presumably the same to the Master of Elibank. If Mr. Lloyd 
George is as vague as regards public finance as he is on private 
finance he could hardly be described as an ideal Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, as it subsequently transpired that so far from 
having money at hand awaiting investment, taking up the 
shares and lodging them with his bank and thereafter drawing 
his dividends, he had not the money to pay for the shares and 
was accordingly financed by his broker, having to pay up to 
7 per cent. interest while the shares remained in the safe custody 
of his broker, and a substantial sum is still due on them. Need- 
less to say no dividend has been paid, though it was exclusively 
towards dividends that the “ investors”’ were looking forward. 
What most people would describe as a reckless gamble, Mr. Lloyd 
George regards as a prudent investment. It certainly bears a 
remarkable resemblance to most of his political ventures and his 
conduct throughout, towards everybody concerned, was precisely 
what might have been expected from any close study of his 
record and character. He closed his evidence in chief with the 
cheap clap-trap which used to impose on Limehouse and Mile 
End, but there is an old saying “‘ Once bitten twice shy.” Though 
a section of the people of Wales are understood to worship the 
Artful Dodger of Carnarvon Boroughs more devotedly than ever, 
in spite of his weakness for “‘ unearned increment,’’ it is incredible 
that he should continue to fool the British public. From whining 
about his private affairs he turned to bluster, and threatened 
to bring up the Kynoch question, as though it bore any analogy 
whatsoever to the present business. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd George 
years ago exhausted and damned himself on the Kynoch question, 
when he was wicked enough to say that Mr. Chamberlain was 
prolonging the South African War in order that Kynochs might 
pay a bonus. And this is the man who turns up the whites of 
his eyes, talks about his ‘“ personal honour,” and demands that 
the criminals who have circulated rumours that Ministers have 
speculated in Marconi shares should come forward and produce 
the yet more wicked criminals who mentioned these unspeak- 
able offences, which it has now come out in evidence were the 
common talk of the City from April onwards and—for very 
good reasons. If any one requires authority for Rumours he 
has only to read these pages, which have given the whole evidence 
of the Attorney-General in the Matin case and the gist of his 
evidence before the Select Committee and the relevant parts of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s declamation. 
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His cross-examination could safely be left alone, as it only 
served to complete his discomfiture, and no one cares to hit a 
man who is down, but we are warned from the attitude of 
the Coalition Press and the solidarity of the Cabinet, who 
doubtless have much more to conceal, as well as by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s impenitence and bluster, that the fight 
for clean government has only just begun; that the entire 
resources of the most impudent and shameless oligarchy which 
has ever held power in any country will be mobilised for the 
purpose of preventing the people from appreciating the effect 
of that part of the truth which it has been impossible any longer 
to conceal. Therefore it becomes a public duty to drive the 
facts home so that all who run may read and exhibit Mr. Lloyd 
George in his true colours, always remembering the probabilities 
point to the fact that among his colleagues are other “‘ investors ” 
who may have had a fancy for other Marconis, Canadians, 
Spanish, or even British, who, when cornered, would always 
plead, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘“‘ I knew no more 
of that contract than the unborn babe. Although my Depart- 
ment was engaged in negotiations for which I am officially 
responsible, I had no personal cognisance of the great Imperial 
Wireless Telegraphy scheme on which our safety in war depends.” 

In the course of what has proved to be a remarkably prophetic 
speech, Mr. George Lansbury, at that time Socialist member for 
Bow and Bromley, referred to current rumours concerning 
Ministerial Marconi speculations in the House of Commons on 
October 11, declaring, “‘ I hope there will be no kind of shrinking 
on the Committee with regard to this matter.” This provoked 
the furious intervention of our innocent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who at that time was carrying, or rather his broker 
was carrying for him, a substantial number of American Marconi 
shares. “I hope, too, there will be no shrinking on the part 
of those who make the allegations.” 

Mr. Lanssury : “The irritation expressed on the Treasury 
Bench this afternoon when people are making speeches is, I think, 
not a very nice sign at all.” It was indeed a very bad sign, and 
we now know the cause of it. ‘‘ I am entitled to say what other 
hon. members have said without interruption, that there have 
been very grave rumours all over the City, that people have 
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made money out of this business who ought not to have made 
money out of it. I am entitled to say that without interruption.” 

Mr. Luoyp GrorcE made a remark which was inaudible. 

Mr. Lanspury: “I donot think youare. I never mentioned 
the right hon. gentleman. Why he should be so eager to rise in 
his place and speak as he has done I do not know.” But we 
know to-day as likewise the meaning of the following passage 
in the daily Official Report. 


Mr. Lroyp GrorcE: The hon. member said something about the Government, 
and he has talked about “ rumours.” I want to know what these rumours are. If 
the hon. gentleman has any charge to make against the Government as a whole or 
against individual members of it, I think it ought to be stated openly. The reason 
why the Government wanted a frank discussion before going to Committee was because 
we wanted to bring here these rumours, these sinister rumours, that have been passed 
from one foul lip to another behind the backs of the House. 


The plaster saint of the Exchequer stated in the course of 
another interjection on the same occasion, “I came here this 
afternoon because I had heard what was said outside. I have 
waited carefully, and not a single member on the other side 
of the House, or anybody else who has taken part in this Debate, 
has ever hinted at anything. The only member who has hinted 
completely dissociated himself from the rumours. The hon. 
member is the first one who has said so: I demand that his 
charge shall be formulated.” When at last, after many weary 
months waiting our stainless, spotless Chancellor of the 
Exchequer found himself before the Marconi Committee and 
was asked whether it had not occurred to him to mention his 
American Marconis in this debate, he replied ““ No . . . I could 
not get up and take time when two Ministers had already spoken.” 
There was time to try and throw Mr. Lansbury off the scent and 
to mislead the House of Commons and the public, but apparently 
there is no time to tell the truth on a Friday afternoon in the 
mother of Parliaments. Friday is a moral fast day at West- 
minster, when it is scarcely in order to speak the truth, especially 
if that truth be inconvenient to his Majesty’s Ministers. Mr. 
Lloyd George was merely indulging in one of those performances 
for which he has a genius, namely suppressio veri et suggestio 
falsi, and but for a happy chapter of accidents he would 
never have been found out. To efforts to identify him 
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with the Treasury during the Marconi negotiations early 
last year he had the one simple answer, “Coal strike,” 
and when recalled to important points made in Treasury papers 
he could only reply “ Details.” Everything of substantial 
importance had been settled in March so as to give a moral 
sanction to the April speculations, and the witness was even 
reduced to pointing out that when recently the Marconi Company 
announced its withdrawal from the contract “‘ the shares went 
up. That is the real effect of it upon the market.” The Company 
had made such a very bad bargain, “ and the view of the contract 
is that it is a very stiff one for the Company. I think the Post- 
master-General got the best of the bargain.” And he went on 
repeating: “As a matter of fact the announcement of the 
withdrawal of the contract sent the shares up. I cannot explain 
why, but that really was the effect; it sent them up.” Mr. 
Lloyd George is as reckless in his opinions as in his speculations, 
and he never seems to know where either will carry him, because 
if the Marconi Agreement was so disastrous to the Marconi 
Company as we are invited to believe by interested parties, . 
why this much exploited “six weeks” between March 7 and 
April 17, which were supposed to consecrate the American tran- 
saction. 

The witness was emphatic on his distinction between “a 
mere gamble and an investment,” as in the latter one would 
consider the general business of the Company and its dividends 
from that business. The original 1000 shares, which he got 
from the Attorney-General, were in his opinion none the less 
“an investment” because he got rid of them “ very quickly at 
a profit ” without any money passing. Lord Robert Cecil asked 
him: “Q. I merely wanted to know whether the money was 
just lymg ready, and you were looking about for an investment ? 
A. No, I cannot say that. Q. I understand Sir Rufus put this 
before you as an investment of your money? A. Yes, certainly.” 

After discussing what Sir Rufus had told him as to the position 
of the American Marconi Company, Lord Robert Cecil asked : 
““@. You said just now you had never speculated. I wish to be 
quite clear that you and I understand the word in the (same ?) 
way? A. I know it is a word which is capable of (all?) sorts 
of interpretation—I mean gambled. Q. Tell me if we are agreed 
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about this: I understand an investment to be buying either 
shares or any other security for the purpose of receiving the 
dividends? A. Yes. Q. A permanent investment? A. Yes, 
that was my view of this transaction, certainly. Q. I understand 
a speculation to be buying in order to sell again? A. I have 
never done that—never in my life.” 

Coming to the second transaction, which was independent of 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, when 3000 shares were bought by Mr. Lloyd 
George on account of himself and the Master of Elibank at 2.3, 
the total being £6400, or £3200 for each Minister, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was asked whether that was not “a pretty 
large investment considering the figures we have been dealing 
with? A. Yes, it was a large investment. @. Somewhere 
about £3000 or £4000? A. It was £3200. Certainly it was a 
large investment to me, I admit.” 

These figures will impress the reader all the more when he 
realises that in one of the declamatory portions of his opening 
evidence Mr. Lloyd George had pleaded poverty, as apart from 

_a transient salary of £5000 a year he had only £400 a year from 

investments, though he did not mention whether or not he 
derives any income from the solicitors’ firm of which he was a 
partner, which acts, it is understood, inter alia for the Daily 
News when called to book by those whom it has outrageously 
libelled. Mr. Lloyd George was asked : 

Q. And you took those shares up? A. My broker took them up, yes. 

Q. And of course you have paid for them in the ordinary course? A. J still have 
got a balance, but I have paid some—there is something still due to him. I am waiting 
until the Master of Elibank comes back to settle up, because the liability is mine as the 
order was given through me and the broker deals with me. 

Q. Then you did not settle it as between yourself and the Master of Elibank before 
he went away ? A. He has been away pretty well since August, I believe. 

Q. Has he really ?. A. Yes, he was in Algiers for some weeks, if not months, and 


New York, and I think he is in Columbia now, so I really have not had a talk with him 
about the matter. 


Q. Have you paid anything ? A. Yes, I have paid the usual third when there is 
a balance. 


@. Whatever you have done the Master of Elibank has done; he has held those 
shares too? A. No, the broker has got them. 
Coming to the “ rumours,” Mr. Lloyd George said that after 


August he was aware of articles in two or three different papers 
and periodicals, 
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“*@. It is your impression that none of them referred to the 
American Company at all, but I think there is one which Mr 
Amery called attention to which seems to have some reference. 
Will you look at an article in the October number of the Natzonal 
Review by Mr. Lawson? A. What date is that? @. On the 
[st October or thereabouts in 1912. It is p. 210 to the end 
of the article. This is a general attack on the finance of the 
Marconi companies—at least so I read it? A. I know, but 
does it connect any Minister with it?” ‘To which Lord Robert 
Cecil replied: “‘ Yes, I think it does.” 

If the reader turns back to p. 447 he will find the passage 
in question and can form his own opinion about it, and will 
probably not be surprised to hear that Sir Rufus Isaacs, who 
appeared to be getting somewhat anxious about Mr. Lloyd 
George’s evidence, although he had no locus standi as an ex- 
witness, began to “ chip in,” and in the course of the ensuing 
wrangle Mr. Handel Booth protested against the article being 
read, while Sir Rufus Isaacs actually made it a grievance, 
“You did not put it to me.” This article, as already pointed 
out, appeared a few days before the October Debate and 
called special attention to the American Marconi boom in con- 
nection with Ministers—their case to-day being that their names 
had never been mentioned except in connection with the British 
Marconi Company, and indeed some of them are now inclined 
to make it a grievance that the National Review and other 
critics did not record the precise hour of the precise day 
on which Ministers bought a particular number of shares at a 
particular price, as likewise the particular day on which the 
transaction was closed. Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude towards 
the Marconi Committee can scarcely be regarded as satisfactory 
even by his ardent admirers, for though we are asked to believe 
that it was the dream of his life to remove the impression he 
had made in the House of Commons, where there was not time 
to tell the whole truth on that unfortunate Friday afternoon, 
the following dialogue reveals the extent of his enthusiasm, 
while it also revives the very important question of which a 
good deal more will be heard, namely as to what communications 
have been made by Ministers and at what dates to selected 
members of the Select Committee : 
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Q. Did you make any communication to the Chairman of the Committee that you 
wished to come before him at an early date? A. 1 understood that the Attorney- 
General had done it on behalf of the three of us. 

Q. But beyond that you made none? A. No; I understood he had said I was 
willing at any time. 

Mr. Wixu1am Repmonp: I think the Attorney-General’s evidence shows that 
he spoke for all? A. He told me that he had already told Sir Albert Spicer that, and 
I did not think it necessary, and I am not good at writing letters. 

Lorp Rogerr Ceci.: You must not answer this until the Committee have heard 
the question, because some members of the Committee, I know, think it an improper 
question: Did you make any communication to any other member or members of the 
Committee ? 

Mr. Fatconer; J must repeat my objection to this line of evidence entirely [my 
italics]. 

Mr. Booru: And I also [my italics]. 

Tue Cuarrman ; The Committee has decided in regard to it. 

Mr. Fatconzr: It does not seem to me proper that we should ask that. 

Lorp Rogsrt Crecix: It is for the members of the Committee to judge, of course. 

Wirnuss ; I see no objection, but I understand it is objected to. 
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XV. MR. LLOYD GEORGE AT BAY 


Again we are brought face to face with the question which 
the “‘ majority ” of the Committee refuse to allow witnesses to 
answer, although witnesses express themselves willing to answer 
it. The public is entitled to place the worst construction on 
the evident terror of Messrs. Falconer and Booth concerning 
Ministerial communications upon Ministerial speculations to 
Ministerial members of the Committee, as also the date at which 
such communications were made. The fact of such communica- 
tions can no longer be disputed. 

Why are Messrs. Falconer and Handel Booth, who took a con- 
spicuous part in cross-examining journalists, afraid ofthis question, 
unless the answer would demonstrate that they were aware of actual 
speculations while endeavouring to get rumours withdrawn ? 

This topic will continually crop up until it is answered. Mr. 
Asquith should be warned by the fate of Ministers who so greatly 
aggravated their offence by refusing to make a clean breast of 
their gamble at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Lloyd George laid superfluous stress on the fact that 
he had nothing to do with the proceedings against Le Matin. 
‘““My name was not mentioned at all”—7.e. in the libel—but 
** T consulted a good deal whether the facts could not be brought 
out, and I actually saw counsel for the Attorney-General with 
a view to try and get all the facts stated on that occasion.” But, 
according to Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Edward Carson said he “ was 
afraid it could not be done. . . . He certainly had the whole of 
the facts. Q. And Mr. F. E. Smith, too? A. Both of them.” 
Of course laymen can only accept the verdict of lawyers on 
what can or cannot be done upon legal procedure, which is a 
source of perpetual wonderment to the world at large. Doubt- 
less there were unimpeachable reasons why one perfectly innocent 
and utterly irrelevant transaction in American Marconis should 
be dragged into Le Matin action while another equally innocent 
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and irrelevant one was kept out. At this point Lord Robert 
Cecil referred to a suggestion in the Daily Herald “that the Le 
Matin action was ‘ a put-up job.’” Although Mr. Lloyd George 
was by way of giving evidence, this was too much for Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, who fiercely enquired from the side wings, “ Ought not 
that to be put to me?” 

“'Lorp Rosert I think it ought to. 

“‘Srr Rurvs Isaacs : May I answer it ? 

“ LorD RosBert Cecii: Yes.” 

It is somewhat surprising that Mr. Falconer, who is unable 
to believe statements made to him not on oath even by Ministers 
themselves concerning their own transactions, did not object to 
Sir Rufus Isaacs obtruding this unsworn testimony, which he 
did with some heat. “ It is absolutely untrue. I never knew of 
it until the day I was going away.” Directly the Matin was 
brought to him (it would be interesting to know by whom) he at 
once decided to institute proceedings for libel “without consultation 
with anybody,” and Messrs. Lewis and Lewis were set in motion. 
A little later Sir Rufus Isaacs intervened again: “ May I correct 
one thing? I said I did not consult anybody—that is perfectly 
right in one way. I did not consult Mr. Lloyd George. What 
I did was to telephone Mr. Herbert Samuel and tell him.” 
This only whets one’s appetite for further and better parti- 
culars as to all the circumstances connected with the Matin case, 
which is one of the minor mysteries of the greater Mystery. We 
are, however, glad to have Sir Rufus Isaacs’ statement that it 
was not a “ put-up job” so far as he was concerned. Might it 
conceivably have been “ put up” without his knowledge by 
some officious supporter who idiotically imagined that he was 
in some way serving Ministerial interests ? 

Enough is as good as a feast, and one can have too much 
of a good thing. After a time Mr. Lloyd George’s cross- 
examination palled, not through any lack of ability on the part 
of the cross-examiners, but from the very weariness produced by 
constant repetition of the same explanations of inexplicable 
facts and by his discourses on the relation between investments 
and gambles, and on the extreme propriety of the particular 
investment that he hit upon at a time when he had no money to 
invest. His own 1600 shares, bought on May 22, had cost £3270, 
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of which he had paid a third of the balance (£1162) so late as 
October 21, 7.e. ten days after the Marconi Debate. 


Q. Is the broker standing out of his money as regards the rest ? A. The broker 
is a banker as well, certainly. 

Q. Is he standing out of his money? A. If as a banker (this was addressed to 
Mr. Faber) you call it standing out of the money. 

Q. Iam afraidI do? A. Then he is, if that is the banking phrase. 

Q. Or may I put it in another way: Is he carrying part of the shares for you ? 
A. It is no use putting these phrases to me, because I do not know what they mean. 
I am giving you the transaction, and you can put them in your own phraseology 
afterwards. I am giving you the actual transaction. What do you mean ? 

Q. Is he carrying over a part of the shares for you ? A. What do you mean ? 

Q. Is he finding the money? A. That is not what “ carrying over” means. 

Q. I thought you said you did not understand it. Perhaps you will tell me what 
it does mean? A. Do you say that is what “ carrying over” means ? 

Q. I only want to get at the facts ? A. You must not suggest things to me which 
are not in conformity with the facts, and which are perfectly inconsistent with what 
I told you are the facts. I told you the broker bought the shares and actually had 
them in June. You suggest a carrying-over transaction, which I understand is a 
totally different thing. 

Q. At the end of June there was a special settlement in Marconis, and the 1500 
shares are then in existence, and they are delivered ? A. Actually delivered—yes. 

Q. Then they are delivered to your broker. Part of the purchase price is the 
profit on 500 shares; one-third of the balance you have paid your broker, but the 
remainder you have not paid him? A. I have already said it. 

Q. When do you propose to settle up that transaction ? 

Mr. Bootn: Really, I must protest. 

Mr. Grorct Fane: I accept it at once. 

Witness: I would settle it to-morrow if the Master of Elibank were in town, 
certainly. Half of it is his and half mine. 


The Master of Elibank, now Lord Murray, had not yet paid 
up. 

@. As regards the second transaction (7.c. May 22), do you still call that an in- 
vestment ? A. What would you call it ? 

Q. I should be inclined to call it a gamble? A. Well, you would be wrong— 
absolutely wrong. You call it a gamble when I buy shares on May 22 and actually 
take up the shares—not pay differences and carry them over, as you have been trying 
to get me tosay! I actually take up the shares in June and hold them. 

Q. But you have not taken them up? A. Certainly, I have taken them up. 
What do you mean by saying I have not taken them up? Do you suggest that I am 
not telling the truth ? 

Q. Not at all? A. Why say I have not taken them up ? 

Q. I am only trying to define what “taking up”? means. Your broker has taken 
them up? A. Do you mean when somebody does it on your behalf you are not doing 
it yourself ? 
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Mr. GrorcE Fazer: I will not carry it further. 
Mr. Fatconer: I protest. 


The witness ended as he began, on the note of bluster, but 
not until Mr. Macmaster had given him yet another opportunity 
of explaining his inexplicable conduct during the October Debate 
in the House of Commons, which, however, he refused to avail 
himself of, saying: ‘‘ I could not have made a complete explana- 
tion before the House at that time. It was an afternoon Debate. 
... It was a Friday Debate.” There would have been no 
cross-examination in the House! That is what we have now 
come to. For six months Mr. Lloyd George has led a miserable 
existence because he could not get himself cross-examined, 
though everybody knows that had the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
written a note to the Chairman of the Marconi Committee at any 
time during its sittings, informing him that he desired to and 
indeed insisted on making a statement, everything would have 
been brushed aside to enable him to do so. The point is so 
obvious that it is hardly worth making. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs was allowed to continually intervene even 
during the evidence of another witness, while Mr. Herbert Samuel 
re-appeared, after giving his evidence, because he had made a 
mistake which he wished to put right. Had any Ministers at 
any moment desired to do what they ask us to believe they were 
panting to do, and make their present statements before the 
Marconi Committee, they could have done it whenever it suited 
them, for this very simple reason that the Committee is dominated 
by a Coalition majority and their friends would have seen that 
their wishes were gratified. All this will require most careful 
probing, but it has already transpired that the Post Office at the 
outset gave a wrong direction to the enquiry by putting in a 
confidential Blue Book and suggesting that the official evidence 
of Sir Alexander King, the head of the Post Office, should 
come first, and weeks were wasted innocently by the majority 
of the Committee, though the responsibilities of all concerned 
will have in due time to be revealed. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s closing perorations consisted of an im- 
passioned denunciation of purely imaginary Members of Parlia- 
ment who are supposed to have incited the present writer to 
circulate slanders about him. It is unnecessary to inflict it 
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on the reader—it was obviously intended for the gallery—and 
Coalition members of the Committee joined in this ridiculous 
demonstration. It is needless to say that I have never been 
set on by anybody, least of all by Members of Parliament, to 
slander Mr. Lloyd George or his colleagues, firstly because they 
have not been slandered as recent confessions prove, and secondly 
because one’s complaint against Unionist Members of Parliament 
is that so far from “ slandering”’ or setting anybody else on 
to slander his Majesty’s Ministers they allow themselves to be 
continuously bamboozled by these manifest mountebanks, whom 
they are good-naturedly inclined to rate at their own absurd 
valuation. 

As an addendum to the evidence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came that of his broker (April 9). Mr. Rice is a 
much-respected member of a well-known firm on the Stock 
Exchange, who had evidently done his best to save his impulsive 
client from himself. Directly he heard of the American Marconi 
investment by telephone from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
secretary, “I (i.e. Mr. Rice) told him I was sorry, as I did not 
consider it a desirable investment.” Witness was not “a bear 
of American Marconis”’ and would prefer to give his reasons in 
private, but he was asked to continue, so he repeated: “ I came 
to the general conclusion that it was not a desirable investment,” 
owing to “the past history of the Company, the method of 
flotation, and the panicky state of the market. The public had 
lost their heads over the unfortunate Tvtanic disaster, and 
but for that there would not have been the boom in wireless 
telegraphy.” His objection to the method of flotation was that 
“‘the shares were placed privately. There was a considerable 
market made in the shares, and in my opinion they were altogether 
at a fictitious price.” That was the substance of what he said 
to the secretary, who “ evidently repeated the pith of my state- 
ment to the Chancellor, I imagine, because he rang me up, 
I think, the same afternoon (April 19).” Mr. Rice then told 
Mr. Lloyd George himself over the telephone “that I did not 
consider it a desirable investment. He said very little, in fact 
he was rather short ; evidently he did not quite like, and possibly 
did not appreciate, my volunteering a suggestion of that kind. 
«. » The conversation was very abrupt. However, I passed 
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on what I thought he ought to know from me as his personal 
broker.” The next day his firm (Smith, Rice, and Co.) received 
instructions to sell 1000 American Marconis, which they effected 
at 33%. On May 22 they were instructed by telephone by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s secretary to buy 3000 American Marconis. 

““Q. Did you receive that personally? A. Yes. 

““Q. Did you make any observation? A. None whatever. 

““Q. You merely received the order and bought them? 
A. Exactly.” 

These shares were obtained at 2.35. 

“Q. You did not repeat your advice on that occasion? 
A. No; it was my own personal opinion. The Chancellor had it. 

“Q. It was for him to judge? A. Exactly.” 

On about June 18 his firm sent a statement to Mr. Lloyd 
George showing a sum due from him of £3413 4s. 

Q. Did you arrange with Mr. Lloyd George’s secretary to take up the shares on his 
behalf? A. Yes. 


Q. Could you tell us what passed on that occasion so far as you remember? A 
His secretary came in, as far as I remember, with the statement in his hand. 
Q. Came into your office? A. Came into my office about the settlement. I 


cannot tell exactly what transpired, but I arranged to pay for the shares in the ordinary 
course. 


Q. Did he say if it would be inconvenient to Mr. Lloyd George to pay ? A. Some- 
thing of that sort... . 


Q. Did you in fact take up the shares on behalf of Mr. Lloyd George? A. I did. 
Q. That is to say you lent him the money and took up the shares on his behalf ? 


A. Yes. 

On October 21 an account was sent in with the request for 
a payment of £1162 19s. 6d., being a third of the value of the 
3000 shares purchased in May after giving credit for the proceeds 
of the thousand shares sold on April 20, and next day they received 
a cheque for that amount. About that time, 7.e. towards the 
end of October, Mr. Rice had an interview with Mr. Lloyd George 
at Downing Streect, though he could not recall why he went 
“except that I was his broker and I did not quite like the look 
of the market.” 

Q. So you went to advise him to sell? A. I went to have a chat with him on the 
subject to advise him to sell. 


Q. Will you tell me as near as you can what passed between you and Mr. Lloyd 
George on that occasion? A, He thanked me for coming up. 
Q. What did you say first—what kind of thing? A. I cannot recall that, 
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Q. I do not mean the words, but the substance? A. I said, “I see you have 
still 2000 Marconis; do not you think you had better sell them?” He smiled and 
said, “No, I bought them for investment and intend to keep them.” This was after 
my original conversation, and he had other sources of information—in fact, better 
sources than I had. 


The reader will remember that this conversation occurred 
after the Debate at which Mr. Lloyd George was so furious about 
the rumours of Ministerial speculations in Marconis. It is not 
surprising that his broker should have thought that a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer “‘ had other sources of information—in fact, 
better sources than I had.” Mr. Rice reiterated that he regarded 
American Marconis as undesirable for a “ lock-up investment to 
put away and keep.” If the reader will refer to Mr. Lawson’s 
criticism on the American Marconi boom he will find that in one 
respect it bears a striking resemblance to the opinion of Mr. Rice, 
who told the Committee: “Personally I do not like these 
private issues. I had in my mind a previous experience that I 
think I profited by, namely the Barnato Bank. The business 
was done then in the same way, and we burnt our fingers pretty 
severely, or our clients did, and I wanted to spare my friends 
from a recurrence of that kind of thing, as far as possible.” 

While Mr. Lloyd George, who one runs the risk of continually 
forgetting is still British Chancellor of the Exchequer, was clear 
that he had been paying banker’s interest on his unimpeachable 
investment, his own broker, who had received the interest, 
appeared to be of a different opinion. In reply to Sir Frederick 
Banbury—and the accounts he put in corroborated the state- 
ment—he stated that he charged 5} per cent. on the outstanding 
amount due until the end of September, 6? per cent. until the 
end of December, and 7 per cent. until March. The highest rate 
charged by bankers for loans with a margin during that period 
was 5} per cent. according to Sir Frederick Banbury, who added : 
“* There is a good deal of difference between that and 7 per cent. ? 
A. We conduct our business in our own way. 

“@. You are aware that Mr. Lloyd George eee he was paying 
banker’s interest? A. I heard him, but he contradicted that 
afterwards. 

Mr. Georce Faper: He said bank rate. 

“Mr. Boorn : No, he said banker’s and broker’s interest.” 

This was specifically put to Mr. Rice, and is important as 
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indicating the haziness of the Guardian of our national finances, 
who at the moment is at work on another popular Budget. 

Q. 1759 (addressed to Mr. Lloyd George): “ What sort of 
interest are you paying to your broker, banker’s interest or 
contango? A. Banker’s interest.” Upon which Mr. Lloyd 
George’s broker observed: “ If he said that, well he made a 
mistake.” Ultimately it became doubtful as to what Mr. Lloyd 
George had meant or said, for whatever else he may be he is not a 
man of business, and there the matter may be left however 
little consolation may be derived from it by the unfortunate 
taxpayer. 

The prolonged wrangle lasting several days as to whether 
Ministers had any advantage over the general public in their 
American transaction would appear to have been finally set 
at rest by the interchange of views between Mr. Amery and 
Mr. H. T. Campbell, the official broker of the Marconi Company, 
who appeared to be anything but enthusiastic over some aspects 
of the American gamble, and frankly regarded the subsidiary 
Marconi Companies as chiefly useful in enriching the parent 
Company. “ Therefore it was the holdings that they (¢.e. the 
parent Company) held in their box of the shares of subsidiary 
Companies that made the public believe that the parent shares 
were much more valuable because of the increased value of those 
shares. I think if you look at the quotations of the rise in the 
price of the English shares they very nearly absolutely syn- 
chronise with the rise in the price of all the shares in the sub- 
sidiary Companies and that was the main reason that induced 
people to buy the shares.” Mr. Campbell likewise gave, perhaps 
unconsciously, a valuable hint to the Committee by specifying 
the dates of other booms in other Marconi Companies, which 
curiously enough followed the capitulation of the British Post 
Office to the parent Company at the beginning of last year. 
The figures are really striking. Canadian Marconis (I am quoting 
Mr. Campbell) “‘ jumped up in a few days from 22s. on March 8, 
1912, and between that and April 2, 1912, to very nearly 40s. 
They very nearly doubled their price inside about a month, and 
that, of course, was another inducement to the old shares.” 
Then again, “ they (7.e. the Marconi Company) had registered 
and brought out a Spanish Marconi Company. In IF cbruary 
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those shares were only 30s.; at the end of March they went up 
to 42s., and they (the parent Company) held the major portion 
of the shares in that Company.” We are far from the halcyon 
days when Coalition organs gravely maintained there was no 
connection between the British Marconi Company and her off- 
spring. Surely, on the evidence of the official broker, any 
purchaser of shares in a subsidiary Company was directly pro- 
moting the interests of the mother Company by causing an 
appreciation of her shares, and the distinction between those 
who took part in an American boom, a Spanish boom, a Canadian 
boom, a British boom, or other booms, all of which appear to 
have taken place at approximately the same time, were surely 
participating in one great common venture. 

It is plainly the duty, in view of the prolonged concealment 
of the American transaction, although ex hypothesi there was 
nothing to conceal, that we should have clear and categorical 
statements on oath from all his Majesty’s Ministers that none of 
them participated in any of these other gambles, speculations, 
or investments, as the case may be. 

As to the advantages enjoyed by Ministers on April 17, 1912, 
over the general public, ¢.e. you or me—the question is, as I have 
indicated, clinched by Mr. Campbell’s answers to Mr. Amery. 

Q. If on the 17th (April 1912) I had given you instructions to get me 1000 shares, 
(American Marconis) at best, for the special settlement ? A. I should not have dealt 
for you on that date. I refused to deal until the shares were in existence. 

Q. But if I had said: “When the shares come into existence please secure me 


1000 at whatever price you can get them—I should have had to pay something over 
£3000 ? A. You would. 


Q. And that would have been the position of anybody else who had come to you ? 
A. Exactly the same position. 


Q. And if they had gone to most other brokers ? A. Exactly the same. 


Q. It would not have mattered very much to what broker they had gone? A. 
Not the least. 


Q. Or who they were? A. Not the least. 

Q. So if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had come to you and wanted 1000 shares 
he would have had to be dealt with in exactly the same way? A. He would have 
been dealt with in exactly the same way. 


That marks the difference between the open market (the 
£3 5s. share) at the disposal of outsiders on April 19 and the 
£2 market available to Ministers and others “in the know” on 
April 17. 
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XVI. “ WELL, SIR, I HAVE DONE” 


After the politicians the financiers, but I propose to leave off 
with the politicians, although the financiers figuring in this 
business so far as an amateur can judge make the position of the 
politicians even worse than it was left by Mr. Lloyd George. Their 
story will, however, have to be reserved for another occasion. 
It is only necessary to say here that shares appeared, disappeared 
and reappeared, finally vanishing as by a magician’s wand, and the 
complicated story of the statesmen was simplicity itself compared 
to the manceuvres of finance. Questions have been raised which 
may take years to disentangle, and many lawyers may be richer 
before they are solved, as in the light of the disclosures further 
claimants, who may consider that their rights have been some- 
what cavalierly dealt with, are likely to make themselves heard. 
It would be wrong to say anything calculated to prejudice parties 
who might conceivably find themselves at law. 

I am frankly unable to understand the precise character of the 
various Ministerial transactions in American Marconis and cannot 
help feeling that Ministers themselves, especially Mr. Lloyd George, 
may remain in the dark as to what they actually did. The manner 
in which the accounts remained open suggests a speculation in 
“ options ” rather than what is ordinarily understood by an in- 
vestment. Doubtless the Chancellor of the Exchequer has no 
conception of the difference between an option to take up shares 
and a bona fide purchase of shares, and would be furious at 
being asked any question on the subject. 

May I point out to the reader anxious to pursue the fascinating 
financial aspects of the Great Marconi Mystery, which deepens 
every day, that he could hardly do better than start from the 
evidence of Mr. H. T. Campbell (of the well-known firm of Billett, 
Campbell and Grenfell, the official brokers and financial advisers 
of the Marconi Company) before the Select Committee (April 7). 
From this it appears that prior to the famous American pilgrimage 
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of Messrs. Godfrey Isaacs and Co. to New York last year on or 
about March 9, the suite including the chief jobber of the Company, 
that somewhat reticent gentleman Mr. Percy Heybourn, who 
ultimately had the disposal of a prodigious number of shares in the 
American Marconi Company which were let loose on the public 
on April 19, 1912—Mr. Campbell, unless I completely misread 
his story, arranged with Mr. Heybourn who “ went out there with 
my consent” for the future financing of the American Marconi 
Company. Mr. Campbell’s words are worth quoting: ‘“‘ And I 
gave him (i.e. Mr Heybourn) instructions and said that if it was 
necessary for me to take up any shares I would assist in the matter, 
but beyond that I knew nothing, and it was only after he came 
back to this country, after it was all over, that I knew I had to take 
up some shares.” 

The inquisitive reader of preceding pages will note that this 
arrangement between the broker of the Company and the chief 
jobber must have occurred on or before March 9, 1912, and may 
conceivably have been made earlier, i.e. within the forbidden 
period. On the return of the pilgrims in April, Mr. Campbell found 
that his firm had been allotted 10,000 of the new American 
Marconis, the existence of which had been intelligently anticipated 
in the early days of March, shall I say “ six weeks,” before they 
came into being ? 

As a little child in such matters one is tempted to enquire 
whether this was the Syndicate, formal or informal, in which 
Ministers ultimately secured a lodgment on the first floor. There- 
fore is it wise to insist on a microscopic scrutiny of the “ six 
weeks”? Syndicates, as we know, are more sinned against than 
sinning. 

The topic is too tempting. Let me return to the prosaic 
politician. I would like to reproduce Mr. Herbert Samuel’s 
evidence im extenso but space forbids. His explanations of his 
disingenuousness in October and at other times bore striking 
resemblance to those of his unfortunate colleagues, and his tardy 
efforts to save them from the consequences of his indefensible 
secretiveness last year were as futile as they were bound to be. 
Nor had he any success in seeking to reconcile irreconcilable 
utterances, while courage was lacking to cry Peccavi. Although 
the Postmaster-General has never gambled in Marconi shares he is 
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largely responsible for a gamble which he could have nipped in the 
bud, while his conduct in trying to rush the Marconi Agreement 
through the House of Commons last August without further 
enquiry, even after the Prime Minister had promised a Select 
Committee, puts him in a disagreeable position, because we now 
know that he then knew of his colleagues’ initial American 
speculation, which, had he succeeded in bluffing Major Archer- 
Shee, would have been buried for all time. The public are 
likewise anxious, eager, and entitled to know to what extent 
Mr. Samuel has influenced the procedure of the Marconi Committee, 
and how far he is responsible for the delay in the appearance of 
Ministers, in violation of their plain duty as public trustees to 
insist on making a clean breast of their folly and impropriety at the 
very first meeting of the Select Committee, instead of putting it off 
in such a manner as to encourage the suspicion that up to the end 
they hoped against hope that confession and exposure might 
both be avoided. If the pleasant illusion that Great Britain was 
governed by a Cabinet of Cesar’s wives has been shattered, no 
man bears more responsibility for this moral catastrophe than his 
Majesty’s Postmaster-General. He would do well to ponder on the 
mutability of human affairs since his triumphant peroration in the 
House of Commons six months ago when he sat down amidst 
the ringing plaudits of his Party. ‘“‘ Hon. members have made 
many accusations and many criticisms. Is there any charge 
left against the Government? ‘There is no response. Well, Sir, 
{ have done.” 


L. J. Maxsg. 
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APPENDIX 
A 


The reader will miss the point of the controversy running throughout 
the preceding pages unless he realises that the only “‘ announcement ”* 
of the Agreement of March 7, 1912, between the Marconi Company 
and the British Post Office, was the following circular issued by the 
Company to its shareholders. 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Watergate House, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, 
London, W.C., 7th March, 1912. 
Dear Sir or Mapam, 

I have pleasure in informing you that we have this day received the acceptance 
from His Majesty’s Postmaster-General of our terms for the construction of all the 
long-distance wireless stations which will be required within the next few years for 
the Imperial Wireless Scheme, and which will be erected for the purpose of conducting 
a commercial telegraph service. 

We shall proceed with the construction of the following stations forthwith ; 


England, 
Cyprus or Egypt, 
Aden, 
Bangalore (India), 
South Africa, 
Singapore, 
and it is anticipated that others will follow in the immediate future. 

The stations will be operated by the Company for account of the Government for 
the first six months, and thereafter by the Government. 

The Company will receive a payment of £60,000 for each station, exclusive of site, 
foundations for machinery and buildings, and the buildings themselves, which, if so 
required, will be constructed by the Company at cost price for account of the Govern- 
ments. 

The terms further provide that the Company shall receive 10 per cent. of the gross 
receipts of all the long-distance stations so erected for the term of the Agreement, 
which is 28 years from the date of the opening to service of the first three stations. 

The Government will have power to end the Agreement at the expiration of 18 
years, but in that event they would cease to have the right of use of any of the Com- 
pany’s patented processes or machinery. 

My Directors desire to inform you that they are fully satisfied with the terms 
obtained, the importance of which both at home and abroad shareholders will not 
fail to appreciate, for apart from securing to the Company an additional large and 
assured annual revenue it should contribute to a material increase in the Company’s 
general and telegraphic business in all parts of the world. 

The contract being for a period of years will require to be ratified by Parliament, 
and the erection of stations at Bangalore and South Africa will of course be subject 
to the formal approval of the respective Governments of India and South Africa. 

By Order of the Board, 
Henry W. ALLEN, 
Secretary. 
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B 
RETICENCE OF THE POST OFFICE 


The following is the only information vouchsafed to Parliament or 
the public by the British Post Office during the “‘ six weeks ”’ upon 
which such stress is now being laid between the so-called “‘ announce- 
ment”? of March 7, 1912, and April 17, 1912, when Ministers 
began speculating in American Marconi shares. According to the 
Official Report, Mr. Herbert Samuel himself, when giving evidence 
before the Marconi Select Committee (April 2, 1913), gave March 15 
(1912) as the date of Major Archer-Shee’s question, though the daily 
Hansard attributes it to March 18. The difference is immaterial. 


Masor Arcner-Suee: “To ask the Postmaster-General whether he can state 
when the House will have an opportunity of discussing the recent agreement with 
the Marconi Company.” 

Tue PostMAsTER-GENERAL: “ As soon as the formal contract has been signed it 
will be laid on the table of the House in accordance with the usual practice; but 
I cannot at present say how soon this will be.” 
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The following is the only additional information vouchsafed to 
Parliament or the public by the British Post Office between April 17, 
1912—the date of the first Ministerial speculation in American 
Marconi shares—and May 22, 1912, the date of the second specula- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the then Chief Whip of 
the Party, the Master of Elibank. Our authority is the evidence 
of Mr. Herbert Samuel before the Marconi Select Commuttee, April 2, 
1913. He said: “* There were no other questions at all (i.e. after 
Major Archer-Shee’s question—see preceding page) until April 23— 
I invite the Commiitee’s attention to that,” when further information 
was sought. 

Mr. Witrs: To ask the Postmaster-General whether he has any information as 
to the intention of the Australian Government to participate in the scheme for the 
establishment of an Imperial chain of wireless telegraphic stations. 

Mr. Hernert Samuet: I understand that the High Commissioner for Australia 
has been informed by telegraph that the Commonwealth Government, which with 
the other Governments concerned was notified of the terms of the Marconi Company’s 
tender for the erection of the stations, prefers to make its own arrangements for 
the provision of a station capable of becoming an efficient part of the Imperial 
scheme. 

(May 2) Mr. Hamturon Benn: To ask the Postmaster-General whether his 
attention has been called to a circular letter, dated March 7, sent by the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited, to their shareholders, alleging the completion 
of a contract with the Post Office for the construction by the Company of all long- 
distance wireless stations which will be required within the next few years for the 
Imperial wireless scheme; and if so, whether an opportunity will be given to this 
House to consider the contract before it comes into force ? 

Mr. Hersert Samvet: I am aware that the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
issued a circular on March 7 with regard to the acceptance of their tender for the 
erection of long-distance wireless telegraph stations. The contract will require to 
be approved by a resolution of this House, and, as I explained in answering a question 
by another hon. member on March 15, it will, in accordance with the usual practice, 
be laid on the table of the House as soon as it has been signed. 

(May 8) Mr. Norton Grirritus: To ask the Postmaster-General whether the 
legal advisers to the Crown have provided a clause in the contract now being considered 
with the Marconi Company by which the Government shall not be precluded from 
taking up or controlling any other system of wireless telegraphy that might prove 
more efficient for long-distance transmission. 
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Mr. Herzert Samvugt: The contract with the Marconi Company will meet the 
contingency referred to by the honourable member. 

On the same day, Mr. Lyncn: Will the right hon. gentleman take into account 
that in various foreign countries—America, France, Germany, and Denmark—extensive 
experiments are now being made with a view to increasing the scope and accuracy of 
wireless telegraphy, and will he not tie down the Government without having considered 
the whole scope and possibilities of these inventions ? 

Mr. Herpert Samvet: I appreciate my hon. friend’s contention, but if we are 
to wait until wireless telegraphy is absolutely perfected we shall never be able to 
complete our Imperial wireless scheme. The Government are not tied down to any 
one system, and if, later on, any other system is found to be superior it can be sub- 
stituted for the earlier one. 

On May 10 were two unstarred questions by 

Masor ARcHER-SHEE: “ To ask the Postmaster-General what is the minimum 
speed per minute stipulated for in the contract made with the Marconi Company for 
the Imperial wireless scheme” and “To ask the Postmaster-General what is the 
revised estimated cost of each of the six wireless stations to be erected by agreement 
by the Marconi Company.” 

Mr. HerBert SamMvet: The contract with the Company will be submitted to the 
House, and its terms will furnish the information required by the honourable member. 

On the Post Office vote (May 20—two days before Mr. Lloyd George’s second 
American Marconi speculation), which one might have thought would have afforded 
the Postmaster-General a welcome opportunity of taking the House into his confidence 
on the Marconi Agreement, which we are nowadays invited to regard as having been 
“announced ” on March 7, 1912, these casual references are all that I can find in a 
long official statement. 

Mr. Hersert Samvuet: After prolonged negotiations with the Marconi Company 
a preliminary agreement was signed some wecks ago accepting their tender for the 
erection of stations to be purchased and worked by the Government, and subject, 
of course, to the approval of Parliament. It is proposed in the first instance six 
stations shall be erected, the first in England, the second and third on sites which are 
not yet definitely decided, but which may perhaps be in Egypt and in British East 
Africa, and at all events in two places on the road to India. (An hon. member: 
““When?”’) That is not definitely decided. The fourth station will be in India, 
and the fifth at Singapore. The Australian Government have decided to erect their 
own station, which is not part of this contract, for communicating with the others. 
The sixth station will be erected within the territories of the South Africa Union. 
Other stations are contemplated in future, but no definite provision is made with 
regard to them. We think it advisable to proceed cautiously at first to see how far 
those first stations will fulfil our expectations. 

Mr. Hour made some observations which were inaudible. 

Mr. Hersert Samurc: No, that also is not decided. The Marconi Company give 
a guarantee that the stations will be adequate to cover the long distances involved, 
2000 miles and more in some cases. They guarantee also a speed of twenty words per 
minute duplex, that is to say, the stations will be able to send messages in one direc- 
tion and simultaneously to receive messages from two directions. They also guarantee 
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a speed of fifty words per minute by automatic apparatus simplex, after allowing for 
repetitions, and the service is to be continuous day and night. The contract also 
provides for duplicate engines in case of breakdown. There are many other provisions 
in the contract with regard to patents and royalties and so forth, but the whole of 
them will be submitted to the House formally before long, as soon as the details of 
the contract and specifications have been completed. 

Sm F. Bansury: Can the right hon. gentleman say what the cost will be ? 

Mr. Herpert Samvet: The cost in round figures per station, excluding sites 
and buildings, will be £60,000. There are also provisions with regard to a royalty 
of 10 per cent. on the gross receipts during the period that we may have the use of 
the present and all future Marconi inventions and apparatus. 

Masor ARrcHER-SHEE: Is that for each station ? 

Mr. Hersert Samvuet: Yes. The Indian Government will pay for the station 
in India. The other stations will be paid for direct by the Imperial Government, 
and the revenue derived from those stations will accrue, of course, to the Government 
which owns the station. 

Mr. Amery; Will the Imperial Government own the South Africa station ? 

Mr. Hersert SamMuEL: No, the South African Government will own their own 
station. I was thinking of the chain between here and Australia. 

Mr. Cutozza Money: Is there any guarantee as to the time of transmission on 
the chain ? 

Mr. Hersert SamveEL: No. Of course, wireless telegraphy, like other telegraphy, 
is practically instantaneous, and the method and rate of transmission must depend 
on the detailed and actual working of the station by the operators and the way in 
which the traffic is handled. The contractors will supply the stations, but they will 
not be really responsible for them; it will be the administration which will be con- 
cerned with the working of them. The whole of these matters may perhaps be more 
usefully discussed, though I do not deprecate discussion to-day, when all the facts 
are in black and white before the House, as they must be before the approval of the 
House is obtained for the contract. 
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Further evidence of the Postmaster-General’s continued refusal to 
tell the House of Commons what to-day he declares was “ universally 
known ”’ in March 1912 may be gathered from the appended series 
of answers to questions from Members of Parliament anxious to 
ascertain the truth about the Marconi Agreement. The reader should 
bear in mind that tt was not until July or August that the Postmaster- 


General was aware of any of his colleague’s speculations in American 
Marconis. 


(June 10) Mr. Hastinas Duncan: To ask the Postmaster-General when the 
agreement entered into with the Marconi Company for the establishment of high- 
power stations will be made public ? 

Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: The details of the arrangements are not all niceanpesi but 
I hope to be able to lay the agreement before the House shortly. 

(June 13) Sm Henry Norman: To ask the Postmaster-General what will be the 
total capital sum payable to the Marconi Company by the Imperial Government 
under the agreement for the installation of Imperial wireless telegraphic stations ; 
if any estimate has been formed of the amourt of the annual payments under the 
10 per cent. royalty upon the gross receipts; for how many years will this royalty 
be payable; and if the House of Commons will have an opportunity of considering 
this agreement before it is signed. 

Mr. Herpert SamuEL: The contract will require to be approved by a resolution 
of the House, and in accordance with the usual practice it will be laid on the table 
of the House as soon as it has been signed. It would not be convenient at present 
to furnish the details required by the honourable member. 

(June 13) Masor Arcner-SHer: To ask the Postmaster-General if he can now 
state when the agreement with the Marconi Company in connection with the Imperial 
wireless stations will be laid ? 

Mr. Herpert Samvet: I would refer the honourable member to the answer 
I gave to the honourable member for the West Riding of Yorks (Otley Division) on 
Monday last. I have nothing to add to that statement at present. 

’ (June 17) Mr. Amery; To ask the Postmaster-General whether the Govern- 
ment has received any assurance that a reliable and continuous wireless service can 
be secured between different parts of the Empire, especially in the tropics; whether 
any responsible firm has guaranteed or refused to guarantee such a service; and 
what are the views of the expert advisers of the Government as to the possibility of 
securing a reliable and continuous service by night and day. 

Mr. Herpert SamurL: The Marconi Wireless Company have entered into a 
provisional contract to provide a satisfactory and continuous wireless service between 
different parts of the Empire, some of which are in the tropics. The expert advisers 
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of the Government see no reason to doubt the Company’s ability to provide such a 
service. 

(June 24) Mr, Harry M’Laren: To ask the Postmaster-General whether he 
arrived at any estimate of the cost to the Marconi Company of installing the wireless 
telegraphy apparatus in the proposed Imperial stations before agreeing to pay them 
£60,000 per station and what such estimate amounted to; and To ask the Postmaster- 
General whether he arrived at any estimate of the working cost of our proposed new 
Imperial wireless telegraphy stations before he agreed to pay the Marconi Company 
10 per cent. of the gross as distinguished from the net receipts of such stations and 
what such estimate amounted to; and for what term of years such agreement will 
have validity ? 

Mr. Hersert Samvet: I will answer the honourable member’s questions together, 
The cost of erecting and working the wireless stations of the Imperial chain was care- 
fully considered before the provisional contract was made with the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company. The details will be fully explained when the agreement is 
submitted to the House for approval. 

(July 16) Sm Henry Norman: To ask the Postmaster-General if he will state 
when the agreement with the Marconi Company regarding Imperial wireless stations 
was signed ; and when it will be laid upon the table ? 

Mr. HerBert SamuzEL: The Marconi Company’s tender was accepted on March 7 
last. The contract itself has not yet been signed, but I hope that the signatures will 
be affixed and that I shall be able to lay it on the table of the House in the course 
of the next few days. 

Sir Henry Norman: Arising out of that answer, can my right honourable friend 
say how it comes about that details could be given in a circular issued by the Marconi 
Company to its shareholders on March 9 last, and in a speech made by Mr. Marconi 
at a meeting of his Company last week, when he said some time ago it would be in- 
convenient to give them in this House ? 

Mr. Hersert SAMUEL; The facts of the case are these. The Marconi Company 
put in a tender for the work required in more or less general terms, stating prices and 
giving a general specification which was accepted on March 7, and I do not think, 
as far as I am aware, the speech to which my honourable friend refers went beyond 
the facts included in the tender; but a much more detailed specification and many 
mere elaborate conditions are to be included in the contract itself and were contem- 
plated by the original tender. It would have been unsuitable for me to have laid 
before the House an incomplete document ; it must be the final document itself which 
is laid on the table of the House. 

Sim Henny Norman; Is my right honourable friend not aware that the particulars 
for which I asked him regarding the duration of the royalties were on both these 
occasions made public not in general terms but in precise details, and that it was 
those details he told me it would be inconvenient to give to the House ? 

Me. Herpert Samve: I could have given certain details certainly, but my 
honourable friend either asked me in the course of debate, or he put down a question, 
‘«* What was the period of the royalties, and the number of years?” I eould have 
given him the number of years, but I could not have named the full conditions, and 
I thought it was inadvisable to give information piecemeal, There was no discourtesy 
intended to the honourable gentleman, 
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Sim Henry Datzret: May I ask whether we may expect them this week, in time 
for discussion before the House rises, in view of the fact that the arrangement was 
made in March last? 

Mr. Herpert Samus: Since March there have been many negotiations on points 
of detail between the Postmaster-General, the War Office, the Treasury, the India 
Office, and the Colonial Office, which are responsible for the delay that has taken 
place. Iam most anxious the sanction of the House should be given before the House 
rises for the summer recess, and there must be several days’ notice before the dis- 
cussion comes on, and papers must be laid in good time for members to make them- 
selves acquainted with them. I am pressing the Department concerned as strongly 
as I can, and I hope there will only be two or three days elapse before the contract 
is laid. 

Srmr Henry Norman; May I ask my right honourable friend whether he will see 
this is not taken as exempted business after eleven o’clock ? 


Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: On that I must consult my honourable friend the Patron- 
age Secretary, 
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The following documents consisting of the Marconi Company’s 
tender and the subsequent correspondence with the Post Office were 
only presented to the House of Commons on the signature of the 
contract and were in fact the first serious public information given 
by the Post Office about the “ agreement” or “‘ contract” of March 
7, the “announcement” cf which in March is supposed to afford 
justification for the Ministerial Marconi speculations of April and 
May respectively. The reader should carefully compare all these 
documents with the meagre circular issued by the Marconi Company 
to its shareholders printed on a previous page of this Appendix. 


TENDER FOR LONG-DISTANCE WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH STATIONS 


I. We, the Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, hereinafter called the Company, 
hereby offer to erect Wireless Telegraph Stations capable of communicating over a 
range of at least two thousand geographical miles in— 

1. England, 

2. Cyprus, 

3. Aden, 

4. South Africa, 

5. India, 
and all such other places as may subsequently be required and agreed upon. We 
understand that it is desired that the Station at Aden shnould be able to communicate 
with a station in the Union of South Africa ; but should this prove impracticable or 
undesirable we offer to erect a station at Nairobi either in place of or in addition to 
the station at Aden as may be desired. 

II. The stations shall be erected in accordance with specifications to be prepared 
by us, and to be approved by the Postmaster-General of the United Kingdom, herein- 
after called ‘the Postmaster-General, on behalf of the Government of the United 
Kingdom, and of the Governments of all the Dominions and Colonies concerned, and 
in accordance with the annexed Conditions. 

III. A formal Agreement, hereinafter called the said Agreement, shall be prepared 
in draft to embody the above undertakings and the annexed conditions, which Agree- 
ment shall provide that all and any other long-distance stations which the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Governments of all the Dominions “and ‘Colonies 
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represented herein by the Postmaster-General may require shall be constructed by the 
Company upon the same terms as those herein specified, together with any further 
conditions which may be found necessary or desirable, and after the approval of this 
draft by the Postmaster-General and the Company, the said Agreement shall be pre- 
pared in accordance with it and shall be executed by the Postmaster-General and the 
Company. 

Conditions. 

1. The Company shall provide complete wireless apparatus for duplex working 
and fast-speed automatic working, masts, earth connections, and duplicate power plant 
at each station for the sum of £60,000 per station. 

2. The Company shall also, if required, construct buildings, make foundations for 
masts and machinery, and carry out other necessary works at cost price. 

3. The Company shall demonstrate that the stations are capable of continuous 
communication for commercial purposes both by day and by night over the required 
distance at a speed of 20 words a minute duplex with ordinary working, or 50 simplex 
with automatic working, after allowing for repetitions in either case. 

4. The Company shall work the stations for a period of six months at cost price to 
the Postmaster-General and shall remedy without charge any defects which may 
manifest themselves during that period. 

5. If successful working has been established at the end of the period of six 
months the Company shall hand the stations over to be worked by the Governments 
concerned. 

6. The said Agreement shall extend for a period of 28 years from the date of the 
completion of the first five stations, determinable at the end of 18 years from the date 
of such completion by six months’ notice by the Postmaster-General, and during its 
continuance the Postmaster-General shall pay to the Company by way of royalty 
10 per cent. of the gross receipts of the stations above mentioned, and of any other 
stations hereafter erected under the provisions of the said Agreement. 

7. The Company and Mr. Marconi will during the continuance of the said Agreement 
give to the Postmaster-General all their assistance and advice for the successful working 
of the stations. 

8. The Company and Mr. Marconi will during the continuance of the said Agreement 
give to the Postmaster-General the right to use at the stations erected under the pro- 
visions of the said Agreement all inventions, improvements, and patents to which 
they or he are or may become entitled, and of which they or he are or may become 
possessed, and over which they or he have control and power to use, and which may 
be used by them or him and all improvements in such inventions and patents without 
any payments beyond those specified in the said Agreement. 

9. The Postmaster-General shall have the right to introduce into the stations at 
his absolute discretion any patents or inventions in wireless telegraphy in addition to 
or in substitution for those of the Company. The Postmaster-General shall, however, 
seek the advice of the Company before actually introducing such patents and 
inventions. 

10. If at any time during the term of the said Agreement the Postmaster-General 
shall find it advantageous to use a system entirely independent of the Marconi system, 
and should no longer use any of the apparatus of the Company in regard to whieh a 
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patent is in force for the purpose of working the stations, the payment of royalty to 
the Company shall cease. 

11. If notice is not given to determine the said Agreement before the end of 28 
years the Postmaster-General shall have the continued use in all stations then working 
under the said Agreement, of all or any of the inventions or patents referred to in 
Condition 8 which may actually be in use at the stations at the termination of the 
said Agreement, or may have been in use at them, and this without further payment 
by way of royalty. 

12. The Company shall release the Admiralty and the Postmaster-General from 
the obligation under their agreements with the Company of 24th July 1903 and 
29th September 1909 respectively not to impart any information about Marconi appa- 
ratus or the mode of working it to other Departments of the Imperial, Dominion, or 
Colonial Governments, and the Governments and Departments concerned shall not 
make use of information so obtained in order to enable them to manufacture or cause 
to be manufactured or use without payment any of the apparatus in regard to which 
information has been furnished. 

Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited, 
(Signed) GoprreEy C. Isaacs, 
13th February 1912. Managing Director. 


GENERAL Post Office to TREASURY. 


General Post Office, London, 
Sir, 24th February 1912. 
With reference to the letter of the 24th ultimo from this Office, and to your 
reply of the 6th instant, No. 1773712, I am directed by the Postmaster-General to send 
to you, for the consideration of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, a 
copy of a tender which he has received from the Marconi Company for the erection of 
the wireless telegraph stations of the Imperial system. 

Their Lordships will remember that the proposals for an Imperial chain of wireless 
telegraph stations originated with an application by the Marconi Company in March 
1910 for licences to establish 18 long-distance stations in different parts of the Empire, 
so as to provide through communication by wireless telegraphy between this country 
and Australia, China, South Africa, Canada, and the West Indies. This application 
was brought before the Cables (Landing Rights) Committee, which at once recognised 
the strategic and commercial importance of the proposal. The Committee, however, 
recommended that, in view of the objections to a monopoly in private hands, the 
stations should be owned by the State. They further recommended that as the estab- 
lishment of a system covering the whole Empire would involve an expenditure of more 
than £1,000,000, a beginning should be made with a chain of six stations, connecting 
the United Kingdom with Western Australia, and that this should be taken in hand 
at once. 

The scheme met with the approval of the Committee of Imperial Defence, who 
urged that the stations should be put up at the earliest possible date. 

The matter was further discussed at the Imperial Conference in June 1911, and, 
on the motion of Sir Joseph Ward, a resolution was passed in favour of the establish- 
ment of a chain of British State-owned wireless stations within the Empire. 

It was also decided, in order to expedite a settlement, that the details of the scheme 
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should be discussed by a Sub-Committee of the Imperial Conference, consisting of 
representatives of the Dominion Governments and of the Departments of the Imperial 
Governments concerned. The proposal for which Their Lordships’ authority is 
now sought has in its main outline been discussed and recommended by that Com- 
mittee and by the Cables (Landing Rights) Committee; and the tender embodies 
the concessions which have been obtained after prolonged negotiations with the Marconi 
Company. 

It will be observed that, in view of the uncertainty as to the attitude of the Australian 
Government, the stations at Singapore and in Australia have not been included in the 
tender. The Secretary of State for the Colonies desires that a station at Singapore 
should be included in the chain, and, subject to Their Lordships’ approval, the Post- 
master-General proposes to inform the Company definitely that a station at Singapore 
is to form part of the chain. 

The Postmaster-General cannot recommend the acceptance of the provision in 
Clause 3 that all other long-distance stations which the Governments concerned may 
require in the future shall be constructed by the Marconi Company. If the Company 
should be reluctant to waive the condition he would propose to meet them by including 
n the Agreement the Australian station (subject to the approval of the Australian 
Government) and also the Hong-Kong station as soon as it is decided to place one 
there; but he proposes to inform the Company that he cannot agree to any general 
extension of its provisions. 

He will also attempt to amend Condition 6 so that the term of 28 years shall run 
from the signature of the Agreement. As the condition now stands, it appears to him 
that the Company will lack one of the incentives to expedite the completion of the 
stations, but the question is not of sufficient importance to warrant the Postmaster- 
General in insisting on the alteration of the clause. 

In other respects the tender seems to be satisfactory and the Postmaster-General 
will be glad to receive Their Lordships’ authority to accept it. 

It will, of course, be necessary to obtain the approval of the Indian and South African 
Governments to the terms. 

Iam, &c., 
A. Kiva. 


Post Orrick To Maroconi’s WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


General Post Office, London, 
Si, 5th March 1912. 

I am directed to inform you that the Postmaster-General has now received the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to accept the tender 
enclosed with your letter (I) of the 13th ultimo for the erection of the wireless tele- 
graph stations of the Imperial chain, subject to the modifications indicated below 1 

Clause I. It is to be understood that a station may be erected in Egypt instead 
of Cyprus, at the discretion of the Postmaster-General, 

The inclusion of the Indian and South African stations is dependent on the formal 
approval of the respective Governments; and the inclusion of the South African 
station is also dependent on a guarantee by the Company that satisfactory commus 
nication will be established between that station and Aden, 
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Clause III. The Postmaster-General cannot agree to bind His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to employ any other contractor than the Marconi Company for the erection 
of any stations which may be required in the future in connection with the Imperial 
chain of stations. He is willing, however, at once and specifically to include the Singapore 
station in the Agreement, and, if the Australian Government agrees, the station in 
Australia also. 

Condition 3. It is to be understood that the choice of duplex working or simplex 
automatic working will rest with the Postmaster-General, and that the conditions as 
to duplex working and automatic working are concurrent and not alternative. It is 
proposed to make this clear in the relative clause in the Agreement. 

Condition 6. The Postmaster-General thinks that the period of 28 years should 
run from the signature of the Agreement and not from the date of completion of the 
first five stations, and he will be glad to learn that you agree to the modification of 
the tender in this respect. 

Condition 10. The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury consider that provision 
should be made for a reduction of the royalty if at any time the Marconi patents are 
used only to a small extent at the stations. The Postmaster-General suggests for 
your concurrence the following addition to the clause : 

“* And if at any time he should find it advantageous to use the apparatus of the 
Company in part only he shall be entitled to refer to arbitration the question 
whether and to what extent the payment of royalty to the Company shall be 
reduced.” 

He will be glad to learn that you agree to this alteration. 

It will be necessary to make provision that the Postmaster-General’s rights under 
the Agreement and, in particular, under Conditions 7 and 8, shall not be affected if 
the Company should be absorbed by, or amalgamated with, some other company. 

As you are already aware, it will also be a necessary condition that the Agreement 
will not become binding until it has been approved by resolution of the House of 
Commons. 

On learning that these modifications are agreed to, the Postmaster-General will at 
once proceed with the preparation of the formal Agreement contemplated by the 
tender. 


Tam, &c., 
A. F. Kina. 


Maroonr’s WireLess TELEGRAPH Company, LimITED, to GENERAL Post OFFICE. 


Watergate House, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C., 
Sir, 7th March 1912. 

I am in receipt of your communication of the 5th instant, informing me that 
the Postmaster-General has received the authority of the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury to accept the tender enclosed in my letter “1” of the 13th ultimo, 
for the erection of the wireless telegraph stations of the Imperial chain, subject to 
certain modifications. 

I regret not to have been able to accept these modifications in their entirety, and 
now confirm the alterations in these modifications, which have resulted from our 
several subsequent interviews, as follows: 
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Clause I. It is understood that a station may be erected in Egypt instead of 
Cyprus at the discretion of the Postmaster-General, and that the inclusion of the 
Indian and South African stations is dependent upon the formal approval of the re- 
spective Governments. The Company, however, does not guarantee that the stations 
of Aden and in the Union of South Africa shall provide an efficient service without 
the erection of a third and intermediate station. The Company is of opinion that it 
will be able to erect stations capable of conducting such an efficient direct service, 
but it may be necessary to increase the power employed at each of the two stations, 
in which case it is agreed that the extra cost thereof shall be added to the price of 
£60,000. 

Clause III of the tender to read as follows ; 

“A formal Agreement, hereinafter called the said ‘ Agreement,’ shall be prepared 
in draft to embody the above undertakings, and the annexed conditions, 
which agreement shall provide that all and any other long-distance station 
which the Government of the United Kingdom and the Governments of 
all the Dominions and Colonies represented herein by the Postmaster- 
General may require within five years from the date of the Agreement 
shall be constructed by the Company upon the same terms as those 
herein specified together with any further conditions which may be found 
necessary or desirable, and after the approval of this draft by the Post- 
master-General and the Company the said Agreement shall be prepared 
in accordance with it and shall be executed by the Postmaster-General and 
the Company.” 

Condition 3. It is understood that the automatic working must be subject to 
weather conditions. 

Condition 6 shall read : 

“The said Agreement shall extend for a period of twenty-eight years from 
the date of the commencement of the service of the first three stations 

&.” 


Condition 10 to stand as set out in the tender, and the modification as suggested in 
your letter of the 5th instant is agreed to be cancelled. 
The following to be substituted for Condition 12 of the tender : 

“ All the Government Departments, the Colonial Governments, and the Govern- 
ment of the Dominions which take part in this Agreement shall undertake 
not to give any information concerning the Company’s patents, processes 
machinery, or any knowledge which they may derive from the stations 
erected under this tender, or which may be obtained from the Marconi Com- 
pany, to any Government Department which may not have caused stations 
to be erected under this tender. It is further agreed that if at the expiration 
of the five years dating from the date of the agreement any of the Govern- 
ment Departments, the Colonial Governments or the Governments of the 
Dominions which will have erected stations under this tender, should decide 
to erect or cause to be erected a station or stations of a different system, 
the Company shall have the right of inspection of any such station or stations, 
By this clause to the extent of what is set out therein the Company releases 
the Admiralty and the Postmaster-General from the obligation under their 
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agreements with the Company of the 24th July 1903 and the 29th Septembe 
1909, respectively, but no Governments or Departments concerned shall 
make use of information so obtained in order to enable them to manufacture 
or cause to be manufactured or use without payment any of the apparatus 
in regard to which information has been furnished.” 
I have, &c., 
Goprrey C. Isaacs, 
Managing Director. 
Note.—It is open to the Government of any Dominion to become a party to this 
Agreement, 


GmrnERAL Post Orrick to Marconi’s WIRELEss CompaNy, LIMITED, 


General Post Office, London, 
Sr, 7th March 1912. 
I am directed by the Postmaster-General to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 7th instant, and to state that he accepts your tender of the 13th ultimo 
for the erection of the Imperial chain of wireless stations subject tothe modifications 


set out in your letter above mentioned, 
I am, &c., 


A. F, Kiva, 


[Other letters omitted,] 
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MARCONIT’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RETURN TO AN ORDER OF THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, DATED 19 JULY 1912;—FOR 


COPY “of Agrezment between Marconi’s WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
LiwiteD, COMMENDATORE GUGLIELMO Marconi, and the PosTMASTER- 
GENERAL, with regard to the EsTaBLIsHmMENT of a oF IMPERIAL 


Wrretess Srations; together with a Cory of the Treasury 
thereon.” 


Treasury Chambers, 
19 July 1912, C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


(Mr. Masterman.) 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
19 July 1912. 


TREASURY MINUTE, DATED 191 JULY 1912. 


My Lords have before them an Agreement, of to-day’s date, between Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Company, Limited, Commendatore Guglielmo Marconi, and the Postmaster- 
General (acting on his own behalf and also for the Governments of India and of the 
Union of South Africa and such other Governments as may hereafter adopt the 
Agreement) with regard to the establishment of a chain of Imperial Wireless Stations. 

As soon as wireless telegraphy had been established as a means of communication 
through high-power stations for long distances, it became necessary for the various 
Government Departments concerned to consider what steps should be taken in order 
that it might be used to the best advantage for the purposes of commerce and defence, 
The Admiralty and the War Office were both convinced of the necessity for utilising 
this new invention for strategical purposes in addition to the ordinary cables—indeed 
they regarded a system of Wireless Telegraphy as vitally essential from their point 
of view. At the same time the Post Office were occupied in examining it from a 
commercial stand-point and considering whether private companies should be licensed 
to set up chains of high-power stations throughout the world and especially in 
connection with British possessions, or whether such stations should be erected and 
maintained by the Government. 

In March 1910 a letter was received from the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Limited, asking for the grant of licences to erect and operate high-power wireless 
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telegraphy stations at some eighteen places on British soil. It was suggested that 
the licences should be for twenty years, and that at the end of that period the 
Governments concerned should have the right of purchase; and that unless and 
until such purchase was effected the licences should be continued indefinitely. This 
proposal was considered by His Majesty’s Government, who were convinced of 
the undesirability of such a chain of high-power stations being developed in the 
hands of a private company. A new monopoly would be created which might in 
future have to be bought up at a high price, and they were advised that in certain 
places at least the erection of the private company’s stations would render similar 
Government stations impossible, even if it might seem later on to be desirable, because 
of the interference of one station with another. 

In view also of the fact that wireless telegraphy had only just emerged from the 
experimental stage and that fresh developments were constantly occurring, they 
considered it important to avoid giving a privileged position for an indefinite period 
of time to one company, and to retain full freedom to incorporate in the Imperial 
system any future inventions that might appear to be of value. 

In the spring of 1911 a resolution was received from the New Zealand Govern- 
ment for consideration at the Imperial Conference of an all-British chain of high- 
power wireless stations to connect together the various parts of the Empire. The 
proposal was fully discussed at the Imperial Conference (Cd. 5745), and on the motion 
of Sir Joseph Ward the following Resolution was carried unanimously, viz., “ That 
the great importance of Wireless Telegraphy for social, commercial and defensive 
purposes renders it desirable that a chain of British State-owned Wireless Stations 
should be established within the Empire.” In the summer of 1911 the Govern- 
ment decided that they should immediately enter into negotations with a view to 
giving effect to this policy. 

After a series of prolonged conferences, in which the representatives of the 
Dominions, of the Government of India and of the various Departments concerned 
took part, the scheme embodied in the annexed Agreement was finally settled. While 
the accepted principle was that the Governments concerned must own and work 
the stations on their territories, it was recognised as essential to secure the 
co-operation and assistance of one of the existing wireless telegraphy companies, 
both on account of their possession of patents and in order to have the benefit of 
actual experience in transmitting long-distance wireless messages: and in experience 
of such long-distance working as was required by this scheme the Marconi Company 
far surpassed any other. In view of the fact that various foreign countries were 
already commencing to erect long-distance installations and that it was therefore 
incumbent on the Imperial Government to act with promptitude, it was considered 
essential that the system should be established at the earliest possible moment. 

It was not considered necessary to adopt at the outset such a wide scheme as 
that proposed in 1910 by the Marconi Company, and it was eventually decided that 
a chain of stations connecting the United Kingdom with Australia (vid India) and 
with South Africa should be established in the first instance—the installations to be 
erected in England, Egypt, the East African Protectorate, South Africa, India, and 
Singapore. 

The Australian Government finally decided not to take part in this Agreement, 
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but to proceed independently with the erection of a station in connection with the 

Imperial Wireless chain. It is intended that this station shall be constructed without 

delay, and that it shall communicate direct with the Imperial station at Singapore. 
The main provisions of the Agreement may be summarised as follows : 


I.—Constrvuction oF StTaTIONs 

(a) The sites will be provided by the Postmaster-General at the stations previously 
mentioned. 

(6) The Company will provide the installations (including apparatus, power plant 
and machinery), in accordance with specifications to be approved by the Postmaster- 
General—who is to act in this matter, as in others, on behalf of the Governments 
concerned: should other commercial stations capable of continuous communication 
over a range of not less than 2000 miles be required to be erected during a period 
of five years by any Government which is a party to the Agreement the Company 
will have the exclusive right of providing them. After the expiration of that period 
they may further be required by the Postmaster-General to provide such installa- 
tions at any stations in the British Empire which he may specify (clause 3). The 
price of each installation will be £60,000 (clause 13 (1) ). 

(c) The Postmaster-General may require them in addition to erect the buildings 
and prepare the foundations for each station (clause 5)—on repayment terms and 
without profit (clause 13 (2) ). 

(d) In order to secure the satisfactory performance of the work, provision is made 
for the issue on certain conditions of a “ preliminary completion certificate ” (clause 6), 
for a six months’ trial working by the Company—on repayment terms and without 
profit—at such season of the year as may be appointed by the Postmaster-General 
(clauses 7-9 and 13 (8) ), and for a “ final completion certificate’ (clause 10). In 
the event of the Company obtaining the latter, the installation passes to the 
Government and becomes its absolute property (clause 11), but the Company’s 
liability to repair, renew, and remedy defects continues for six months after the 
expiration of the trial working of six months (clause 8). 


II.—WorkKING OF THE SYSTEM 


Upon the transfer of the installation the Government may work it at its absolute 
discretion. It may also introduce any patents, &c., in addition to or in substitution 
for the Marconi patents, but before doing so it is bound to seek (though not to act 
upon) the advice of the Marconi Company (clause 11). 

Furthermore, if, after the expiration of a period of five years, the Government 
erects a non-Marconi long-distance installation, the Marconi Company have the right, 
if they have reason to suspect that their patents are being infringed, to inspect the 
installations in order to ascertain whether there is such infringement, but for no other 
purpose (clause 18). 

The Postmaster-General will have the right to use in the stations during the 
“ royalty’ period any future patents of which the Marconi Company has the use 
(clause 14) and both the Company and Mr. Marconi and also any person whose 
patents, &c., they acquire are bound to give the Governments information and advice 
(clause 15). 
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III.—Dvration oF AGREEMENT 


(a) If the Government adopts a system which makes no use of valid and still 
unexpired patents owned exclusively by the Marconi Company and ceases to use the 
Marconi patents it may terminate the “ royalty period ” at any time (clause 16 (2) ). 

(b) Subject to this exception, the Agreement and royalty period are only terminable 
at the expiration of 18 years subject to six months’ notice (clause 16 (1) ). 

(c) If not terminated in either of these two ways the royalty period runs for 28 
years (clause 14). 

If the Agreement and royalty period are not terminated before the end of the 
period of 28 years, the Postmaster-General is entitled to the perpetual use without 
further payment of any Marconi patents which are or have been in use at any of the 
stations provided under the Agreement (clause 17). 


IV.—MIscELLaANEOUs 


(a) A speed of 20 words a minute under the duplex ordinary system and 50 words 
a minute under the simplex automatic system is stipulated for (clause 6). 
(6) The Governments participating in the Agreement may communicate to each 
other or to any Department of His Majesty’s Government who shall not have adopted 
this Agreement any information as to patents or other knowledge obtained from long- 
distance installations, subject to certain conditions (clause 19). 
(c) Due provision is made for the adoption of the Agreement by the Governments 
of the various Dominions and Protectorates (clause 28). 
(d) The usual provisions are inserted with regard to the observance of the Fair 
Wages Resolution (clause 12), the non-participation of members of the House of 
Commons (clause 23) and the necessity of obtaining the approval of the House of 
Commons by Resolution (clause 27)—as well as of the Governments of the Union of 
South Africa and Egypt and the Secretary of State for India so far as they are con- 
cerned. 

V.—FINANCE 
As already stated, the Government undertakes to provide the site, to pay £60,000 
for each installation, and to pay for buildings and for the expenses of trial working on 
repayment terms (excluding profit to the Company). 
During the royalty period it undertakes to pay to the Company a royalty of 10 per 
cent. of the gross receipts. 
It retains full discretion as to rates and no reference is made to the point in the 
Agreement. The present intention is that the charge to the public should be built 
up out of terminal and transit rates for the respective stations—each station being 
credited with its own receipts and debited with its own expenses. Any stations in 
India and the Union of South Africa will be worked and financed by the respective 
Governments. Any stations in England, Egypt, the East African Protectorate and 
Singapore will be worked by the Postmaster-General and financed from the Post 
Office Vote. 
No accurate forecast of revenue and expenditure is possible in the circumstances ; 
but it is intended that the service should be self-supporting and that rates should be 
fixed accordingly. 
My Lords approve cf the terms of the Contract. 
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This Fndenture made the 19th day of July 1912 Berwzzx MARCONT’S 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED the Registered Office of 
which is situate at Marconi House Strand in the County of London (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Company” which expression shall include their successors 
and permitted assigns) of the first part THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HERBERT 
LOUIS SAMUEL M.P. His Majesty’s Postmaster-General (hereinafter referred 
to as “the Postmaster-General” which expression shall include his successors 
in the Office of His Majesty’s Postmaster-General) on behalf of His Majesty and 
also on behalf of the Governments of India and of the Union of South Africa 
and such other Governments as shall hereafter adopt this Agreement respectively 
(so far as such Governments are concerned in this Agreement) of the second part 
and COMMENDATORE GUGLIELMO MARCONI of Marconi House afore- 
said Chief Scientific Adviser and Director of the Company of the third part 
Wuerzas the Postmaster-General proposes to establish or to arrange for the 
establishment of stations in various parts of the British Empire to be used for 
the exchange of Government public and other wireless telegrams by long-distance 
wireless telegraphy AND WHEREAS the Company have agreed to supply certain 
installations for the purposes aforesaid upon the terms and subject to the covenants 
agreements and conditions hereinafter appearing AND WHEREAS it has been 
agreed that the said Commendatore Guglielmo Marconi shall become a party to 
these presents for the purpose of certain of the said covenents agreements and 
conditions : 

Now THis INDENTURE WITNESSETH that in pursuance of the said Agreement and 
for the considerations hereinafter appearing it is hereby agreed and declared between 
the parties hereto and the Company (as to the covenants and agreements hereinafter 
contained on the part of the Company) and the said Commendator Guglielmo Marconi 
{as to the covenants and agreements hereinafter contained on his part) Do hereby 
respectively COVENANT AND AGREE with the Postmaster-General and the Postmaster- 
General (as to the covenants and agreements hereinafter contained on his part) in 
exercise of all powers and authorities enabling him in this behalf porn hereby covenant 
and agree with the Company in manner following (that is to say) : 

1. Interpretation clause. In this Agreement the following words and expressions 
shall have the several meanings hereinafter assigned to them unless there be some- 
thing either in the subject or context repugnant to such construction (that is to say): 

The expression “ wireless telegraphy ” has the same meaning as in the Wireless 
Telegraphy Act 1904. 
The expression ‘‘ Marconi system” means the apparatus for wireless telegraphy 
used in the system known as the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy. 
The expression “ long-distance installation ”” means a complete installation of the 
Marconi system capable of continuously and efficiently communicating by day 
and night in one or more directions over a range of not less than two thousand 
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geographical miles and intended primarily for commercial use with all necessary 
apparatus for both duplex working and fast speed automatic working masts earth 
connections underground wires and cables and duplicate power plant and all 
other plant materials apparatus machinery appliances and things whatsoever 
necessary for the satisfactory working thereof or in connection therewith or 
incidental thereto. 

The expression “ station’ 


means a place or building established for the purpose 
of working wireless telegraphy by means of a long-distance installation. 

The expression “ the inventor ’” means the said Commendatore Guglielmo Marconi 
and any other person or persons to whose patents inventions processes or 
improvements the Company or the said Commendatore Guglielmo Marconi 


are or may become entitled or of which they or he are or may become possessed 
or over which they or he have control or power to use or which may be used 
by them or him. 


4 The expression “‘ Marconi Patents ” means all patents and all inventions processes 

and improvements (whether or not such inventions processes and improve- 
ments have been patented or protected) to which the Company or the inventor 
are or may become entitled or of which they or he are or may become possessed 
or over which they or he have control and power to use or which may be used 
by them or him. 

The expression ‘ 


‘wireless telegram’ means a message transmitted or intended 
to be transmitted between stations wholly or in part by means of wireless 
telegraphy. 

The expression ‘‘ Government wireless telegram”? means a wireless telegram 


sent upon His Majesty’s Service or upon the service or for the purposes of any 
Department of His Majesty’s Government or of any Government on whose 
behalf the Postmaster-General shall have entered into this Agreement or of 
any other British Dominion Colony Protectorate or Dependency. 

The expression “‘ public wireless telegram” means a wireless telegram (not being 
a Government wireless telegram) sent by any person under such regulations 
as to charges or otherwise as may be made from time to time by the Post- 
master-General. 

The expression “ gross receipts” means such portion of the sums received for the 
transmission of public wireless telegrams by means of long-distance installations 

.. as shall be certified by the Comptroller and Accountant-General of the Post 

a Office (whose certificate shall be conclusive for all purposes) as being appro- 

priate to the station or stations herein referred to used for the purpose of such 

transmission. 


2. Company to construct long-distance installations at specified stations. The Company 
shall provide erect construct and establish a long-distance installation for the Post- 
master-General at such stations as the Postmaster-General shall specify in the following 
countries dominions colonies protectorates or places that is to say: (1) England 
(2) Egypt (3) East African Protectorate (4) The Union of South Africa (5) India 
(6) Singapore or in the neighbouring part of the Malay Penincsu'a—so as to provide 
efficient communication by wireless telegraphy between all or any of the said stations. 
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3. Company to construct additional long-distance installations. The Company shall 
also provide erect construct and establish a long-distance installation at such other 
stations in the British Empire or in any British Protectorate as may hereafter be 
specified by the Postmaster-General Provided always that during a period of five 
years from the date of this Agreement no long-distance installation shall be provided 
at any station for the Postmaster-General or for any Government on whose behalf he 
has entered into this Agreement except by the Company upon the terms of this Agree- 
ment nor shall the Postmaster-General or any such Government enter into any contract 
or agreement during the period aforesaid for the provision of such an installation 
by any person firm or corporation other than the Company. 

4. Provisions as to construction of long-distance installations by the Company. (1) The 
long-distance installations to be provided by the Company in pursuance of this Agree- 
ment shall be erected constructed and established at the stations in accordance in 
all respects with the Specifications to be approved by the Postmaster-General or with 
such variations from such Specifications as may be approved by the Postmaster- 
General before the work is commenced and every such long-distance installation 
shall be completed to the satisfaction of the Postmaster-General in all respects within 
twelve calendar months from the date on which the Postmaster-General shall have 
notified to the Company in writing that the site has been acquired and the foundations 
and buildings completed and requested the Company to provide the installation in 
pursuance of this Agreement. 

(2) All material machinery or plant intended to be used in upon or for the purposes 
of the erection construction and establishment of any such long-distance installation 
shall before being used for the purposes aforesaid and (in the case of long-distance 
installations other than that to be provided at the Station in England) before being 
sent out of the United Kingdom and also at all times during the progress of the work 
be submitted when required for inspection and examination by an Officer to be appointed 
for that purpose by the Postmaster-General and in case such Officer shall certify that 
any such material machinery or plant is not in accordance with the said Specifications 
the Company shall substitute therefor such other material machinery or plant as may 
be necessary to comply with the said Specifications. 

5. Company to construct buildings and carry out other works if required. The Company 
shall also if required by the Postmaster-General erect and construct for the Postmaster- 
General any building for the purpose of any station at which a long-distance installa- 
tion is to be provided by the Company as aforesaid and make and prepare foundations 
for masts and machinery and carry out any other works for the purpose of or in con- 
nection with such station as shall not be included in the Specifications for the long- 
distance installation or other the work which the Company are bound to carry out under 
any other clause of this Agreement The building and other work to be performed 
by the Company under this Clause shall be in accordance in all respects with the drawings 
and specifications to be prepared on behalf of the Postmaster-General and completed 
to his satisfaction with all reasonable speed. 

6. Company to demonstrate satisfactory completion and working of long-distance 
installations. Upon the completion in manner aforesaid of any long-distance installa- 
tion at any station the Company shall at their own expense demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of the Postmaster-General by actual working during a period of at least seven 
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days that such long-distance installation has been completed in accordance with the 
terms of this Agreement in all respects and is capable of continuous and efficient com- 
munication and working for commercial purposes both by day and by night with the 
next station or stations as set out in clause 2 and with such other station or stations 
{not being more than 2100 geographical miles distant) as shall be specified by the 
Postmaster-General according to both the following systems namely duplex with 
ordinary working and simplex with automatic working at a speed as regards the duplex 
ordinary system of 20 words a minute and as regards the simplex automatic system of 
60 words a minute after allowing for whatever repetitions in each case may be necessary 
to ensure the accuracy of the telegrams When the conditions of this clause have 
been duly complied with by the Company a certificate to that effect (hereinafter referred 
to as “the preliminary completion certificate ’’) shall be given on behalf of the Post- 
master-General by the Engineer-in-Chief or other duly authorised Officer of the Post 
Office. 

7. Company to work long-distance installations for six calendar months if required. 
The Company shall if required by the Postmaster-General during a period of six calendar 
months at such season of the year as the Postmaster-General shall appoint in respect 
of such station after the preliminary completion certificate shall have been given in 
respect of the long-distance installation at any station (subject nevertheless as herein- 
after provided) work the said long-distance installation by their own officers and servants 
on behalf of the Postmaster-General. 

8. Company to make good defecis during such period. The Company shall at their 
own expense during the period of six calendar months for which they shall work any 
long-distance installation in pursuance of the last preceding clause maintain repair 
and renew such long-distance installation and remedy and make good to the satisfaction 
of the Postmaster-General any defect therein or in the working thereof which shall 
in the opinion of the Postmaster-General become manifest during such period as aforesaid 
and shall also during the next succeeding period of six calendar months after the expira- 
tion of the first period at their own expense repair renew remedy and make good to the 
satisfaction of the Postmaster-Gencral any defect in any such long-distance installation 
or any of the plant thereof. 

9. Company to receive and transmit wireless telegrams during such period. The 
Company shall during such period of six calendar months as aforesaid receive Govern- 
ment wireless telegrams and public wireless telegrams for transmission and transmit 
the same by means of the long-distance installations on behalf of the Postmaster. 
General and the Governments on whose behalf he has entered into this Agreement 
subject to the following conditions: 

(1) Government wireless telegrams shall at all times be transmitted in priority 
to all other wireless telegrams whatsoever 3 

(2) Public wireless telegrams shall be transmitted for all persons alike without 
favour or preference ; 

(3) The Company shall perform observe and comply with such regulations as to 
the receipt transmission and delivery of or otherwise in relation to Govern- 
ment wireless telegrams and public wireless telegrams and the charges therefor 
as may be made by the Postmaster-General ; 

(4) The Company shall account to the Postmaster-General for all sums received 
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by the Company in respect of the matters aforesaid and shall keep full accounts 
records and registers of all Government wireless telegrams and public wireless 
telegrams transmitted by means of the long-distance installation and the 
sums received by the Company as aforesaid and shall specify in such accounts 
records and registers such details as to the origin destination and transmission 
of such Government wireless telegrams and public wireless telegrams or 
otherwise as the Postmaster-General may require. 

(5) At the expiration of the said period of six calendar months the Company 
shall pay to the Postmaster-General the whole of the sums received by the 
Company in respect of the matters aforesaid without any deduction what- 
soever. 

10. Final completion certificate. If at the expiration of the period of six calendar 
months during which any such long-distance installation shall have been worked by 
the Company as hereinbefore provided or at any time during such period the Post- 
master-General shall be of opinion that the working of such long-distance installation 
is satisfactory and efficient and that the Company have duly performed their obligations 
in respect thereof in aceordance with the provisions hereinbefore contained a certificate 
to that effect (hereinafter referred to as “ the final completion certificate’) shall be 
given on behalf of the Postmaster-General by the Engineer-in-Chief or other duly 
authorised officer of the Post Office. 

ll. Rights of Postmaster-General after giving of final completion eertificate. Upon 
the giving of the final completion certificate in respect of the long-distance installation 
at any station the Company shall hand over such long-distance installation to the 
Postmaster-General and the same shall become the absolute property of the Postmaster- 
General or of the Government on whose behalf the station shall have been established 
as the case may be and he and they shall be entitled to use work and maintain the 
same in any way and for any purpose at his and their absolute discretion by his and 
their servants agents and contractors and in particular he and they shall be entitled 
at his and their absolute discretion to introduce into any such long-distance installation 
or station as aforesaid any patents or inventions or apparatus for or relating to or 
connected with wireless telegraphy in addition to and in connection with or in sub- 
stitution for the Marconi patents or any of them but before so doing the Postmaster- 
General or the Government on whose behalf such long-distance installation shall 
have been provided shall seek (but shall not be bound to act on) the advice of the 
Company. 

12. Fair wages clause. (1) The Company shall in the execution of this Agreement 
observe and fulfil the obligations upon contractors specified in the resolution passed 
by the Heuse of Commons on the 10th March 1909 namely ; 

“The contractor shall... pay rates of wages and observe hours of labour 
not less favourable than those commonly recognised by employers and trade 
societies (or in the absence of such recognised wages and hours those which 
in practice prevail amongst good employers) in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried out Where there are no such wages and hours recognised 
or prevailing in the district those recognised or prevailing in the nearest 
district in which the general industrial circumstances are similar shall be 
adopted Further the conditions of employment generally accepted in the 
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district in the trade concerned shall be taken into account in considering 
how far the fair wages clauses are being observed The Contractor shall 
be prohibited from transferring or assigning directly or indirectly to any 
person or persons whatsoever any portion of his contract without the written 
permission of the Department Sub-letting other than that which may be 
customary in the trade concerned shall be prohibited The Contractor 
shall be responsible for the observance of the fair-wages clauses by the sub- 
contractor.” 

(2) The Company shall cause a copy of the last preceding sub-clause to be pro- 
minently exhibited for the information of their workpeople on all premises where 
work is being executed under this Agreement. 

(3) The provisions contained in sub-clause (1) as to assigning transferring and 
sub-letting are without prejudice to the provisions contained in clause 22 hereof but 
shall be read and take effect subject to such last-mentioned provisions. 

(4) The Company shall keep proper wages books and time-sheets showing the 
wages paid and the time worked by the workpeople in their employ in and about 
the execution of this Agreement and such wages books and time-sheets shall be produced 
whenever required for the inspection of any officer authorised by the Postmaster- 
General. 

13. Payments to be made by Postmaster-General for long-distance installations buildings 
and working of stations. The Postmaster-General shall out of such aids and supplies 
as have been or shall be appropriated by Parliament for that purpose or (as the case 
may be) provided by the Governments on whose behalf he has entered into this Agree- 
ment pay or arrange to be paid to the Company in respect of the matters aforesaid 
the sums hereinafter specified (that is to say) : 

(1) For each long-distance installation which shall be provided erected con- 
structed and established by the Company under and in accordance with 
this Agreement the Postmaster-General shall pay or arrange to be paid to 
the Company the sum of £60,000 such payment to be made in the manner 
following (that is to say) : 

(a) The sum of £40,000 to be paid within one calendar month after 
the preliminary completion certificate shall have been given in respect 
of such long-distance installation. 

(6) The sum of £20,000 to be paid within one calendar month after 
the final completion certificate shall have been given in respect 
thereof. 

(c) Provided nevertheless that if the final completion certificate in 
respect of such long-distance installation shall be withheld by 
the Postmaster-General on the ground that in his opinion the 
working thereof is not satisfactory and efficient or the Company 
have not duly performed their obligations in respect thereof or any 
of them in accordance with the provisions herein contained the 
Company shall within two calendar months after notice to that 
effect shall have been given to them by the Postmaster-General 
repay to the Postmaster-General (without prejudice to any other 
right power or remedy of the Postmaster-General) the sum of £40,000 
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paid by him to the Company under sub-clause (a) unless in the 
meantime the Company shall satisfy the requirements of the 
Postmaster-General and a final completion certificate shall be 
given. 

(2) In case the Company at the request of the Postmaster-General in pursuance 
of and in accordance with the terms of clause 5 of this Agreement shall erect 
or construct any such building or carry out such other works for the Post- 
naster-General for the purpose of or in connection with a station as is specified 
in the said clause the Postmaster-General shall pay to the Company the 
actual cost thereof in labour and materials (including the remuneration of 
any architects surveyors and engineers whom it shall be necessary for the 
Company to employ specially for the purposes aforesaid) but without any 
profit to the Company such payment to be made by instalments to be paid 
from time to time the final instalment to be paid within one calendar month 
after such building or other works shall have been completed to the satisfaction 
of the Postmaster-General. 

(3) The Postmaster-General shall pay to the Company the actual cost in labour 
and materials (including the remuneration of any engineers or operators 
whom it shall be necessary for the Company to employ specially for the 
purpose) but without profit to the Company of working any long-distance 
installation and providing power therefor for the said period of six calendar 
months in pursuance of and in accordance with the terms of clause 7 of this 
Agreement such payment to be made within one calendar month after the 
giving of the final completion certificate in respect thereof. 

14. Payment of royalty by Postmaster-General. During a period of 28 years (herein- 
after referred to as “the royalty period’) commencing upon the date (as certified 
by the Comptroller and Accountant-General of the Post Office whose certificate shall be 
conclusive) upon which public wireless telegrams shall commence to be transmitted 
between the first three long-distance installations which shall have been erected by 
the Company in pursuance of this Agreement or until this Agreement or the royalty 
period shall have been terminated as hereinafter provided the Postmaster-General 
shall pay to the Company by way of royalty for the use of the Marconi patents ten 
per cent. of the gross receipts of the stations at which long-distance installations shall 
have been provided and installed upon the terms of this Agreement and during the royalty 
period or until it shall have been terminated by notice as aforesaid the Postmaster- 
General and the Governments on whose behalf he has entered into this Agreement 
shall be entitled to use and work at or in connection with all or any stations at which 
long-distance installations shall have been provided and installed upon the terms of 
this Agreement all or any Marconi patents without any payment to the Company or 
to the inventor (whether in pursuance of section 29 of the Patents and Designs Act 1907 
or otherwise) except the payments by way of royalty hereinbefore mentioned. 

15. Company and inventor to give information assistance and advice during royalty 
period. The Company and the inventor shall during the continuance of the royalty 
period whenever required give to the Postmaster-General and the Governments on 
whose behalf he has entered into this Agreement and his and their officers and servants 
all such assistance information and advice respecting the Marconi patents and the 
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mode of working and using the same and all processes connected therewith as may be 
necessary for enabling him to use and exercise the same to the best advantage or for 
the purpose of the successful and efficient working of the long-distance installations 
provided and established under the terms of this Agreement. 

16. Determination of Agreement and royalty period. (1) The Postmaster-General 
may determine this Agreement and the royalty period at the expiration of 18 years 
from the date of the commencement of the royalty period by giving to the Company 
not less than six calendar months’ previous notice in writing to that effect. 

(2) If and whenever during the continuance of the royalty period the Postmaster- 
General shall have decided to use and work at such stations as aforesaid a system of 
wireless telegraphy which shall not make use of any valid and still unexpired patents 
owned exclusively by the Marconi Company and shall have given notice in writing to 
that effect to the Company then as from the date of the giving of such notice the royalty 
period shall be terminated. 

17. Rights of Postmaster-General at eapiration of royalty period. If this Agreement 
or the royalty period shall not have been terminated by notice as provided by the pre- 
ceding clause hereof the Postmaster-General shall at the expiration of the royalty 
period be entitled to the continued use and working of the Marconi patents which shall 
then be or which may at any time during the royalty period have been worked or used 
at any of the stations provided and installed under the terms of this Agreement without 
any further payment to the Company or the inventor by way of royalty or any other 
payment whether in pursuance of section 29 of the Patents and Designs Act 1907 or 
otherwise howsoever. 

18. Right of Company to inspect installations for which system other than Marconi’ s 
is used. In caso the Postmaster-Generai or any Government on whose behalf he 
has entered into this Agreement shall after the expiration of the period of five years 
from the date of this Agreement (mentioned in the proviso to clause 3 hereof) erect or 
cause to be erected at any station a long-distance installation for which a system other 
than the Marconi system is used the Company shall during the royalty period or until 
this Agreement or the royalty period shall have been terminated as herein provided be 
authorised in any and all cases in which they have reason to suspect that their patents 
are being infringed to inspect the installations in the presence of an Oificer of the 
Postmaster-General and of a representative of the proprietors of the system which is 
in question for the purpose of ascertaining whether there is any infringement of the 
Marconi Patents but for no other purpose whatsoever and the Company shall not 
communicate or make use of any information obtained at any such inspection except 
for the purpose aforesaid. 

19. Information may be given to other Departments who shall give undertaking not to 
divulge. The Postmaster-General and the Governments on whose behalf he shall 
have entered into this Agreement shall be at liberty to give any information concerning 
the Marconi patents or any knowledge which may be obtained from long-distance 
installations provided under this Agreement or from the Company to one another and 
also to any department of His Majesty’s Government who shall not have adopted this 
Agreement provided that such Department shall have given an undertaking to the 
Company not to make use of or divulge any information so furnished in order to enable 
them or others to manufacture or cause to be manufactured or use without payment 
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{where the Company are entitled to payment) any of the apparatus in regard to which 
information has been furnished. 

20. No admission of validity of Marconi patents. Nothing herein contained shall 
be regarded or taken as an admission by or on the part of the Postmaster-General or 
any Government on whose behalf he shall have entered into this Agreement that the 
Marconi patents or any of them are valid. 

21. Indemnity by Company. The Company shall indemnify and hold harmless the 
Postmaster-General and any such Government as aforesaid against all claims suits 
and demands by any person or company whomsoever and whatsoever in respect of 
any matters arising out of the exercise by the Postmaster-General of any of the 
powers conferred upon him by this Agreement or otherwise arising out of this 
Agreement. 

22. Agreement not to be assigned transferred or sublet without consent. The Company 
shall not assign transfer or sublet this Agreement or the benefit thereof or any part 
thereof without the consent in writing of the Postmaster-General and (without prejudice 
to any other right of the Postmaster-Gencral under this Agreement) no liquidation 
or reconstruction of the Company and no amalgamation or absorption of it with or in 
any other company and no assignment or transfer of the Marconi patents shall be made 
or take place except upon condition that such arrangements are made as shall secure 
to the satisfaction of the Postmaster-Gencral the due performance of this Agreement 
by the Company or their successors. 

23. Members of House of Commons not to participate in Agreement. In pursuance 
of the direction contained in “The House of Commons (Disqualification) Act 1782” 
no member of the House of Commons shall be admitted to any share or part of this 
Agreement or to any benefit to arise therefrom contrary to the true intent and meaning 
of the said Act. 

24. Determination of Agreement in certain events. In case the Company or the 
inventor shall make any breach non-performance or non-observance of any of tho 
covenants agreements or provisions on their part or his part herein contained or in 
case a resolution shall be passed or an order made to wind up the Company {whether or 
not for the purpose of reconstruction or amalgamation) or a Receiver of its assets shall 
be appointed then and in any such case the Postmaster-General shall be entitled 
immediately to determine this Agreement by notice in writing to the Company without 
prejudice to any accrued right of either party in respect of anything done or omitted 
to be done under the provisions of this Agreement. 

25. Notices. Any notice request or consent to be given by the Postmaster-General 
under this Agreement may be under the hand of one of the Secretaries or Assistant- 
Secretaries for the time being of the Post Office and may be served on the Company by 
sending the same in a registered letter addressed to the Company at their registered 
office for the time being. 

26. Hxisting rights of Postmastcr-General not io be prejudiced. Nothing herein 
contained shall prejudice or affect any right or power of the Postmaster-General under 
the Agreement dated the 29th day of September 1909 and made between the Company 
and the Marconi International Marine Communication Company of the one part and the 
Right Honourable Sydney Charles Buxton M.P. then His Majesty’s Postmaster-General 
of the other part or under any other Agreement between the parties hereto or under the 
Telegraph Acts 1863-1911. 
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27. Agreement subject to approval by House of C s and Colonial Governments. 


This Agreement shall not be binding upon the Postmaster-General until it has been 
approved by a resolution of the House of Commons and (as regards the long-distance 
installations to be provided at the stations which may be established in the Union of 
South Africa Egypt and India) by the Governments of the Union and of Egypt and 
the Secretary of State for India in Council respectively. 

28. Adoption of Agreement by other Colonial Governments. In case the Government 
of any of His Majesty’s Dominions or Protectorates shall hereafter adopt this Agree- 
ment the Postmaster-General shall forthwith give notice thereof to the Company and this 
Agreement shall thereupon be deemed to have been entered into by the Postmaster- 
Genera on behalf of such Government (so far as such Government is concerned) Pro- 
vided always that if and whenever the Postmaster-General shall require the Company 
to provide erect construct and establish a long-distance installation at a station in any 
territory other than those mentioned in clause 2 hereof without having given notice 
to the Company of the adoption of this Agreement by the Government of such territory 
the Postmaster-General shall be deemed (as regards such long-distance installation) 
to have entered into this Agreement on behalf of His Majesty and shall make any neces- 
sary arrangements with the Government concerned. 

29. Marginal notes. The notes inserted in the margin [here printed as italic sideheads] 
of this Agreement are for convenience of reference only and shall not in any way 
limit extend or affect the interpretation of any of the clauses against which they are 
respectively placed. 

In witnuss whereof the Company have caused their Common Seal to be hereunto 
affixed and the Postmaster-General and the said Commendatore Guglielmo Marconi 
have hereunto set their respective hands and seals the day and year first above written. 


The Common Seal of Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph Company Limited was hereunto 
affixed in the presence of 

GODFREY C. ISAACS 
H. RIALL SANKEY } 
HENRY W. ALLEN Secretary ) 


Signed Sealed and Delivered by the Right) 
Honourable Herbert Louis Samuel M.P. 

His Majesty’s Postmaster-General in the 

E. GALLAHER HERBERT L. SAMUEL 
Solicitor’s Department 
General Post Office E.C. 
Solicitor 


Signed Sealed and Delivered by the said Com-] 
mendatore Guglielmo Marconi in the 
presence of 

H. E. GALLAHER r GUGLIELMO MARCONI 
Solicitor’s Department 
General Post Office E.C. 
Solicitor 
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